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Tue noble age of eighty-nine, at- 
tained by Michael Angelo, is in 
admirable harmony with the lofty 
and colossal character of all that 
concerns him. This long life of 
his, moreover, is rich beyond 
measure in events of historical in- 
terest. In his, early youth he had 
listened to Savonarola, the tragedy 
of whose persecution and death 
saddened him in after years. Mi- 
chael Angelo beheld his own 
Florence transformed from a fair 
city, brilliant and free, to one 
over-clouded and humiliated by 
bondage. It was his fate to live 
through many pontificates; to 
watch the rise and fall of some 
important religious movements, 
of more than one great political 
power; and, sadder than all, to 
survive those whose love had 
bound him to earth. Among the 
crowds of the past, we may watch 
the stern and solemn figure of the 
great Florentine, steadfastly and 
conscientiously, alike in times of 
prosperity and in times of tribula- 
tion, working to accomplish—to 
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borrow his own words—“ what 
Art required of him.” 

For nearly all we know concern- 
ing Michael Angelo personally, we 
are indebted to Ascanio Condivi 
and Giorgio Vasari, both artists, 
and claiming to be his pupils. 
These rival biographers published 
their two books during the lifetime 
of their hero. Condivi, who pre- 
pared his by the desire of the 
Pope, thus writes in the preface :-— 


“From the time in which, by God's 
especial goodness, I was deemed worthy, 
not only beyond all my hopes, to behold 
face to face, that unique sculptor, 
Michaelangelo Buonarroti — but to 
share his affection, his daily conversa- 
tion and life; conscious of my great 
happiness, enthusiastic for my art, and 
grateful for the kindness with which 
he treated me, I began accurately to 
observe and to collect his rules and pre- 
cepts. What he said, what he did, how 
he lived—everything, in a word, which 
seemed to me worthy of admiration, 
emulation, or praise, I noted down, and 
intended, at a convenient time, to gather 
together ina book. I wished in this 
way to thank him, as far as layin my 
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power, for that which he had done for 
me. I hoped, moreover, to give pleasure 
to others by my records, in setting forth 
the life of such a man, as a bright and 
useful example to them, for every one 
knows how greatly this and every other 
. age must be beholden to him for the 

glory which his works will ever shed 
over them. In order to feel what he 
has done, we need only compare it with 
what others have done. 

“While I was thus collecting my ma- 
terials, part of which referred to the 
outward circumstances of his life, and 
part to works of art, unforeseen circum- 
stances obliged me, not only to acce- 
lerate my work, but, as regards the 
biography, even to precipitate it. In 
the first place, some have been writing 
about this rare man, who were not, I 
believe, so well acquainted with him as 
Iam; thus they entirely omitted many 
important circumstances. Secondly, 
others, to whom I communicated my 
plans in confidence, have appropriated 
them in a manner which evidences the 
intention, I regret to say, of not only 
depriving me of the fruits of my la- 
bour, but also of the honour of it. 
Therefore, to supply the defects of those 
first-mentioned authors, and, on the 
other hand, to prevent the injustice 
which is impending from the last, I 
have resolved to give my work to the 
public imperfect as it is.” 


The “ some, who had been writ- 
ing about this rare man,” &c., as 
well as “the others,’’ who had a- 
bused the confidence of Condivi, are 
considered to be one and the same 
offender—namely, Vasari, who, in 
a subsequent edition of his bio- 
graphy, takes his revenge by borrow- 
ing, and also quoting verbatim so 
freely from Condivi’s book, as to 
include the entire substance of it; 
thus rendering his own of double 
value, and that of his rival almost 
superfluous. At the same time, he 
defends himself in the disputed 
matter of his fitness for the task he 
has undertaken. In allusion to 
notes kept in preparation for the 
life he intended writing, he says: 
“What I then wrote, as well as 
.what I now propose, is the truth; 


nor do I know any one that has had 
more intercourse with Michael- 
angelo than myself, or has been 
more truly his friend, or a more 
faithful servant to him than I have 
been; neither do I believe that 
any man c&n show a greater number 
of letters of his own hand than he 
has written to me, or any written 
with more affection.” 

Vasari sent his biography to 
Michael Angelo, who, in reply, ad- 
dressed to him a complimentary 
sonnet; whereas, in the case o 
Condivi, he had requested the 
Pope personally to thank him for 
what he had written, and the Pope 
didso. Vasari’s book is more gene- 
rally known in England than that 
of Condivi, being the fuller and, 
perhaps, the more attractive of the 
two; moreover, it is amongst the 
translations of Bohn’s Standard 
Library; whereas, as far as we 
know, there is no English transla- 
tion of Condivi's work. 

During the early part of Michael 
Angelo’s life, the people of Florence 
were still in willing subjection to 
the remarkable family founded to- 
wards the end of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, by Giovanni de Medici, whose 
representative at that time was 
Lorenzo, “ the Magnificent.” Her- 
mann Grimm, in his life of Michael 
Angelo, attributes the ascendency 
of the Medici to the peculiarities of 
the Florentine people, combined 
with their own family character. 
The Medici ruled with absolute 
sway, while they never seemed to 
give a command: they were, as 
Grimm remarks, “hereditary ad- 
visers of the Florentine people.” 
They possessed a talent for gain- 
ing confidence without demanding 
it. It is true they had recourse 
often to treachery and violence, but 
theirs was the genuine Florentine 
way of doing it—it was more re- 
fined than the most refined. The 
Medici delighted in the beautiful 
and the cultured ; they befriended 
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all who excelled im arts, and all 
who pursued learning. Renowned 
as the Medici had long been for 
their beneficence to the learned, 
and their: diligence in collecting 
works of art and rare manuscripts, 
Lorenzo far surpassed his ancestors 
in this respect, assembling around 
himself all the scholastic and ac- 
complished men he could succeed 
in attracting to the Medici palace 
at Florence, expending vast sums 
of money on works of art, and 
making unwearied search for rare 
and valuable books, to add to the 
library commenced by his grand- 
father, Cosmo. 

Lorenzo, himself an _ elegant 
classical scholar, and, moreover, a 
poet, was happy in possessing the 
friendship of such men as Ber- 
toldo, now aged, having once 
been a pupil of Donatello; 
Poliziano, “ta most ingenious 
learned scholar,’ to whom he en- 
trusted the education of his three 
sons ; Marsilio Ficino, the Platonic 
philosopher, Pico de Mirandola, 
and others of high culture. 

Bertoldo, he instructed to pro- 
cure the choicest statues for the 
gardens of San Marco, which he 
threw open for the benefit of art 
students. To Poliziano and Ficino, 
who at his desire were about to 
undertake a journey in quest of 
books, he said, ‘I wish that by 
your diligence you wou!d afford me 
such an opportunity of purchasing 
books, that I should be obliged 
even to pledge my furniture to Se- 
eure them.” 

There lived at Florence a citi- 
zen, reputed to be of noble family, 
named Ludovico Buonarroti, who, in 
1474, was nominated to the office of 
governor of Chiusi and Caprese, 
two little fortified cities in 
the valley of Singarno, a small 
stream flowing into the Tiber. 
Francesca, his wife of nineteen 
—of whom there is a _ portrait 
extant—journeyed with him on 
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horseback to their new home. At 
the Castle of Capre:e, a son was 
born to the new Governor, on 
March 6th, 1475, or 1474 in the 
Florentine year, which at that time 
began with Lady Day. To this child, 
the name Michael Angelo was 
given. Some months after the 
birth of one for whom so great a 
destiny was in store, his parents 
returned to Florence, leaving the 
infant at Settignano, a village 
among the mountains, three miles 
from Florence, where the Buo- 
narroti family owned an estate, and 
where, be it observed, Michael 
Angelo subsequently (1506) pur- 
chased land for himself. Here they 
entrusted him to the care of a 
young Tuscan woman, who was 
married to a stonemason. We are 
told by Condivi, that his great 
master laughingly derived his 
sculptor’s instincts from the occu- 
pation of his foster-mother’s hus- 
band. It is asserted that Michael 
Angelo began to draw as soon as 
he could use his hands, and that, 
in the last century, his childish 
drawings could be plainly seen on 
the walls of the villa at Settignano. 
The Times correspondent, writing 
on Sept. 12, 1875, from Florence, 
thus describes what he saw at the 
Buonarroti villa, Settignano :— 


* The villa is a plain and substan- 
tial building, in the style of a country 
mansion of moderate pretensions in 
olden times, the house and outhouses 
enclosed by the same high wall to keep 
out the sun and wind, and allowing 
the view of the surrounding land- 
scape only from the windows of the 
upper floor. We went up a narrow 
and steep staircase to the sleeping 
apartments, and on the landing were 
shown a@ square space in the wall, 
blackened and somewhat scratched by 
time, on which Michael Angelo painted 
a satyr. Those who preceded and fol- 
lowed me declared that they saw with 
sufficient distinctness, by the light of 
the candles which the servants held up 
close to it, the traces of the oer 
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fresco—here a head, there an arm, &c. 
For my part, I confess that, though I 
looked and looked with all the might of 


my glasses, I could make out nothing 
at all.” 


The increasing expenses of a 
numerous family compelled Ludo- 
vico Buonarroti to train some of 
his sons to commerce, which was 
sore against his will, for he was 
ever conscious of his pedigree, 
pride of ancestry apparently being 
the gravest fault of a man other- 
wise excellent in his simplicity of 
character. Condivi praises the 
father of Michael Angelo as “a 
good man and religious, greatly 
attached to the old customs.” 

In the Teatro Araldico of Tet- 
toni and Saladini, the Buonarroti 
family is mentioned as one the 
archives of which reach as far back 
as the year 1100. The Buonarroti, 
it is stated, are the hereditary 
Counts of Canossa, the fortress 
in which Pope Gregory VII. com- 
pelled the German Kmperor, 
Henry II., to wait barefoot in the 
snow, ere he would grant him an 
audience. Nero della Canossa is 
the first of the name given in the Ze- 
atro Araldico. The name Buonarroti 
arose, Hermann Grimm tells us, 
from its being the usual Christian 
name chosen for the heirs. In 
vol. v. of Zeatro Araldico, we read of 
Bernardo Buonarroti, of Florence, 
who flourished in 1210, Michael 
Buonarroti (1260), &c., till we come 
to Ludovico Buonarroti, and his 
sop, Michael Angelo. Condivi 
tells us that imperial blood flowed 
in the veins of the Counts of 
Canossa, Beatrice, the sister of 
Henry II. of Germany, being the 
ancestress of the family. Although 
doubts have been expressed on this 
point, it concerns us to remember 
that the great sculptor himself con- 
sidered himself of imperial descent, 
and told Condivi so. 

Ludovico Buonarroti, wishing 
one son, at least, to uphold the 
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dignity of such a family, sent for 
the child from Settignano as soon 
as he was able to learn, and placed 
him at the grammar-school of Fran- 
cesco d’Urbino, in Florence. Here 
Michael Angelo met with Frazese 
Granacci, an art-student, of inde- 
pendent fortune, and five years his 
senior, whose friendship proved 
very valuable to him. It was soon 
seen that Michael Angelo was gifted 
with a remarkable talent for draw- 
ing. This discovery displeased his 
father, who feared lest the boy 
should take a fancy to sculpture, 
which calling, at that early period, 
was held in light esteem ; indeed, 
Michael Angelo himself, many 
years afterwards, when he alone, 
not to speak of others, had suffi- 
ciently ennobled the occupation, 
was heard to reprove somebody for 
addressing him as ‘ Michael An- 
gelo, scultore,” remarking that more 
deference was due to one of noble 
family. 

During a long-continued oppo- 
sition from his father and uncles, 
enforced, according to contempo- 
rary accounts, in a more severe 
fashion than we are inclined to be- 
lieve, the young devotee to art re- 
mained steadfast. Meanwhile his 
school-friend, Granacci, who lent 
him drawings, and introduced him 
to art collections, talked with him 
often on the forbidden subject of 
his constant thoughts. At last he 
ventured to argue the disputed 
point with Michael Angelo’s father, 
and ca:me off victorious, having pre- 
vailed on him to yield to the wishes 
of his remarkable son. Ludovico, 
who, apart from his family pride 
and strong attachment to the old 
order of things, was “ good-natured, 
unpretending, impulsive, and easily 
persuaded,” could not have failed 
to rejoice, after the first struggle 
was over, at the new policy of 
granting his child the desire of his 
heart. Further following the 
pacific counsels of his son’s friend, 
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he sent him to the studio of 
Granacci's master, Domenico Ghir- 
landaio or Currado, the first name 
having arisen, it is thought, because 
in his boyhood he was famed as the 
maker of tasteful garlands. He 
was accounted, in those days, the 
most eminent master in Florence, 
and was then engaged in painting 
the choir of Santa Maria Novella. 
Michael Angelo was now about 
fourteen. Vasari gives the follow- 
ing entry copied by himself, as he 
informs us, “from the books of 
Domenico Ghirlandaio, and in the 
handwriting of Ludovico Buonar- 
roti,” who, by the way, Condivi 
says, “could do no more than read 
and write”: — 


“1488. I acknowledge and record, 
this 1st day of April, that I, Ludovico 
di Lionardo di Buonarroti, have en- 
gaged Michaelangelo, my son, to Dome- 
nico and David di Tomasso di Currado 
for the three years next to come, under 
the following conditions: That the said 
Michaelangelo shall remain with the 
above-named, during all the said time, 
to the end that they may teach him to 
paint and to exercise their vocation, 
and that the above-named may have 
full command over him, paying him 
in the course of these three years 24 
florins as wages — namely, in the 
first, six, in the second, eight, and in 
the third, ten, being in all 96 lire.” 


Beneath is another entry, also in 
the writing of Ludovico, thus: 
“The above-named Michaelangelo 
received 2 florins in gold, this 
16th day of April, I, his father, 
Ludovico de Lionardo, having re- 
ceived twelve lira and twelve soldi 


on his account.’’ Condivi accuses 
Ghirlandaio of “ base envy,” in con- 
nection with his remarkable pupil, 
who, he affirms, suffered accord- 
ingly. Vasari, in an enumeration of 
what he asserts to be false state- 
ments in Condivi's book, includes 
this uncharitable view of Ghir- 
landaio. ‘Domenico Ghirlandaio, 
for example,” he writes, “ being 
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accused of base envy by the said 
writer, and declared to have given 
Michaelangelo no assistance in 
his studies. But that indeed this 
is false, may be shown, &c.” 
Michael Angelo showed such 
facility in accurately sketching 
whatever he saw before him, that 
Ghirlandaio quickly felt him to be 
his superior. One day when they 
were together in the choir of Santa 
Maria Novella, the master was sent 
for; during his absence, the new 
pupil drew the scaffolding and its 
surroundings. On Ghirlandaio’s 
return, after carefully scrutinizing 
the drawing, he exclaimed, ‘“ This 
boy knows more than I do!” 

Ghirlandaio was accustomed to 
give his pupils drawings of his own, 
to copy. Michael Angelo, on one 
oceasion, looking over a fellow- 
student, who was deeply engaged 
in copying one of these, suddenly 
snatched it from him, and, with 
his own thick strokes, corrected 
some defects in the outline. Ac- 
cording to Condivi, ‘ Ghirlandaio, 
from that day forward, refused to 
lend his drawings to be copied by 
Michael Angelo.” 

About this time it so chanced 
that Granacci rose high in the 
favour of Lorenzo de Medici, oWing 
to the admirable taste he displayed 
in the arrangement of a festive 
pageant; making the best of the 
golden opportunity, he obtained 
access for himself and Michael 
Angelo to the gardens of San 
Marco. Some say Lorenzo, of his 
own accord, desired Ghirlandaio to 
send one or two of his best pupils 
to the academy established in those 
gardens, and that the master se- 
lected the two friends: it may be 
that Lorenzo sent such a message 
at Granacci’s suggestion. For a 
time, Michael Angelo contented 
himself with taking drawings of the 
statues; but, one day, observing a 
youth, named Torregiano, modelling 
in clay, he began to do likewise, 
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and so admirably did he succeed, 
as to provoke envy. How it came 
about is not known in detail; but 
it is certain thut Torregiano, in 
the course of some angry conver- 
sation, struck Michael Angelo in 
the face with such violence as to 
disfigure him for life; the results 
of this cruel blow being traceable 
in the portraits of the great 
sculptor, who, at the time, was 
carried home as one dead. For 
this, Torregiano was banished from 
Florence. Benvenuto Cellini tells 
us he had heard Torregiano make a 
boast of the lasting injury he had 
inflicted on the most celebrated 
sculptor in Europe. 

Michael Angelo would often 
watch the masons in the gardens of 
San Marco, who were hewing stone 
and carving marble, in preparation 
for the building of a library Lo- 
renzo was erecting for the reception 
of books collected by his grand- 
father, Cosmo de Medici. The 
young artist, making ‘friends with 
the workmen, would beg from them 
the fragments of marble cast away 
as useless, and on these he tried 
his skill as a sculptor. He applied 
himself to copy an “ Old Faun” 
from the antique. This he carved 
so exquisitely, attending moreover 
so promptly and skilfully to a hint 
thrown out half in joke by Lorenzo, 
as he was strolling in the gardens 
watching him, as to make a great 
impression on that discriminating 
patron of genius. Lorenzo, detcr- 
mined not to lose sight of one so 
promising, summone:! Ludovico 
Buonarroti to his presence. Ludo- 
vico haughtily refused to obey; 
whereupon Lorenzo, not easily 
offended when in search of genius, 
repeated the invitation in courteous 
terms, and was again refused, when 
the pacific Granacai thought proper 
to intercede, and by his judicious’ 
representations prevailed upon the 
“hereditary representative of the 
Counts of Canossa” to set out for 
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the Medici palace, declaring how- 
ever as he walked off that he ‘* would 
agree to nothing.” 

Lorenzo, well skilled in the art 
of persuasion, and confident in the 
inherited powers and fascinations 
of his family, was not to be dis- 
heartened by the persistent and 
morose refusals he received from 
his visitor. As usual, the Medici 
prevailed with the Florentine, who, 
in the end, consented to all that 
was proposed ; upon which Lorezno, 
well satisfied, said to Buonarroti, 
* Look around you, Ludovico, and if 
I can do anything for you, apply to 
me; whatever is in my power shall 
be done.” 

After a time, Ludovico Buonar- 
roti presented himself and made a 
modest request for an office of little 
value in the customs. Lorenzo, 
astonished at such unworldliness, 
said with a smile, as he put his 
head on his shoulder :— 

“TI see, Ludovico, thou wilt never 
be a rich man.” 

Michael Angelo dwelt for three 
years in the Medici palace, where 
Poliziano educated him with Lo- 
renzo’s three sons, and Bertoldo 
taught him to work in bronze. He 
enjoyed the society of Ficino, Pico 
de Mirandola, and of Lorenzo him- 
self, at whose side he was generally 
placed at table. Lorenzo asked his 
counsel in the purchase of statues, 
gems, cameos, and other priceless 
objects of art, and allowed him to 
help in the progress of the library. 

Lorenzo de Medici, at the age of 
forty-four, was taken suddenly ill, 
and died in the year 1492, “ sur- 
rounded by his weeping attendants ;” 
Michael Angelo, now eighteen, 
doubtless at his side, leaving his 
munificent patron, perhaps, only at 
the last moments, when Savonarola, 
who had long been shunned by the 
duke, was summoned from the 
Florence monastery, of which he 
was prior, and which was patronized 
by the Medici, to a farewell and 
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secret interview, during which, as 
Poliziano, now a devout adherent 
of Savonarola’s, affirmed, a perfect 
reconciliation took place, though by 
other accounts we learn that the 
dying Lorenzo declined to grant all 
for the good of Florence that his 
confessor demanded of him. 
Lorenzo is recorded to have said 
of his three sons, Giulano, Gio- 
vanni, and Piero: ‘‘The first is 
good, the second is clever, the third 
a fool.” Giulano died early, Gio- 
vanni became a cardinal, and Piero 
succeeded as the heir. Michael 
Angelo, crushed by the sudden 
loss, was unable to work as before; 
he returned home and arranged an 
atelier at his father's house, Piero 
partially retaining his services— 
sufficiently, indeed, to order him on 
one occasion, after a snow-storm, to 
mould for the adornment of a mid- 
night banquet at the palace, a 
statue of snow. This fugitive 
“thing of beauty” is mentioned in 
more than one list as among the 
works done by Michael Angelo. 
Piero knew so little how to prize 
his rare sculptor, as to make boast 
that he had in his retinue “two re- 
markable persons,—Michael An- 
gelo, and a Spanish footman who 
could outrun ahorse.” So touched, 
however, was this capricious Medici 
by the loveliness of the snow 
figure, that he took the sculptor into 
the palace again, assigning him the 
five ducats a month, the rooms, the 
attendants, the place at table, and 
all that Lorenzo had granted his 
most favoured of all protégés. _ 
Owing to the tyranny and inca- 
pacity of Piero, disturbances arose 
in Florence, compelling Michael 
Angelo, with two friends, to escape 
to Bologna, which city they en- 
tered neglecting to present them- 
selves to the authorities, and to 
obtain the requisite passport of a 
red seal on the thumb. For this 
omission they were seized by the 
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officers, and a penalty of 5 lire 
was demanded, which they could 
not collect among them. Signor 
Aldrovandi, a member of the 
Bolognese Government, for the 
sake of Michael Angelo, rescued 
them all, offering hospitality to the 
sculptor, who refused to forsake his 
friends, as they were helpless for 
want of money. “Oh,” cried Al- 
drovandi, “if things stand so, I 
must beg you to take me also to 
roam about the world at your ex- 
pense.” 

This jest aroused him from 
his chivalrous dream, and taking a 
more practical view of the dilemma, 
he gave what little money he had 
about him to his fellow-travellers, 
bade them farewell, and followed 
Aldrovandi to his palace. During 
his abode there, his host discovered 
him to be much besides a sculptor. 
Of an evening, he sat at the bed- 
side of Aldrovandi, who, charmed 
with his Tuscan accent, was very 
happy in listening as he read aloud 
from Dante, Petrarca, or Boccaccio. 
At this time he executed, by the 
request of his host, a monumental 
statue for the shrine of San Do- 
menico-—a kneeling figure of 
an angel, bearing a candelabrum. 
The jealousy of the Bolognese 
artists drove him back to Florence, 
after a sojourn at Bologna of about 
a year. 

On his return to his own city, he 
fuund the Medici palace forsaken, 
its art-treasures vanished, and 
Florence oppressed by Pisa. To 
this period belongs the Oupido 
dormiente, executed by Michael 
Angelo, and sold in Rome by 
Baldassare, an agent, as a veritablé 
antique, to the Cardinal di San 
Giorgio, who heard that it had 
been dug up in a vineyard. The 
Cardinal, on discovering the decep- 
tion, was anxious to know who had 
carved so exquisitely. On hearing 
it was a Florentine named Michael 
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Angelo, he sent a Roman noble of 
his household in search of him. 
The Cardinal’s messeng:r, on 
pretence of seeking sculptors for 
some work in hand, requested 
those in Florence to prepare 
for. him some specimen of 
what they could do, and many 
eagerly responded to this request. 
Michael Angelo, on being ques- 
tioned as to his artistic powers, 
exhibited no specimens, but taking 
a@ pen drew a human hand boldly 
on a piece of paper; after which 
he enumerated his works, the 
Cupido dormienite among them; 
whereupon the Roman noble, on 
behalf of the Cardinal, invited him 
‘to try his fortunes in Rome. Mi- 
chael Angelo went; partly in com- 
pliance with this suggestion, and 
partly to demand from Baldassare 
the 200 ducats, which, as he learned 
. from the Cardinal's messenger, had 
been paid for the supposed antique, 
only 30 of which he had sent to 
Florence. 

Michael Angelo, who was 
twenty-one when he first beheld 
Rome, thus writes from thence to 
one of the Medici named Lorenzo, 
who had patronized him on his 
return from Bologna, some popular 
members of the family who had 
been imprisoned by Piero having 
remained in the city. The follow- 
ing letter is said to be the oldest 
piece of writing extant in Michael 
Angelo’s own hand :— 


“TI beg to inform your Magnificence 
that we arrived here safely last Satur- 
day, and went at once to the Cardinal 
di San Giorgio, to whom I delivered 
your letter. He seemed well inclined 
to me, and desired at once that I 
should look at different figures, which I 
spent the whole day in doing, and have 

erefore not yet delivered your other 
letters. On Sunday the Cardinal came 
to the new building and sent for me. 
When I came he asked me what I 
thought of all I had seen. I gave him 
my opinion respecting them. ‘here 
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are, indeed, it seems to me, very 
beautiful things here. The Cardinal 
now wished to know whether I would 
venture to undertake any beautiful 
thing: I answered that I would make 
no great promises, but he would see 
himself what I was able to do. We 
have purchased a fine piece of marble 
for a figure as large as life, and next 
Monday I begin to work at it. Last 
Monday I gave the rest of your letters 
to Paolo Rucellai, who paid me the 
money I required, and that for Caval- 
cante. I then took Baldassare the 
letter, and demanded the Cupid back, 
promising to give him his money in 
return. He answered, very impetu- 
ously, that he would rather break the 
Cupid into a thousand pieces; he had 
purchased it; it was his property, and 
he could prove in writing that he had 
satisfied him from whom he had re- 
ceived it. He complained of you, that 
you had calumniated him. One of the 
Florentines here interposed to unite 
us, but proved ineffectual. I think 
now I may carry the point by means of 
the Cardinal. Baldassare Balduen has 
given me this counsel. I will write to 
you of whatever takes place further: 
So much for this time. Farewell. 
‘“‘ MICHAELANGELO in Rome.” 


Condivi tells us the Cardinal 
withdrew from the affair, merely 
compelling Baldassare to take back 
his 30 ducats, and return the 
Cupido dormiente; neither did the 
Cardinal give any commissions to 
Michael Angelo, though he had 
brought him to Rome ; for, as Con- 
divi adds, ‘‘ we hear no more of the 
figure large as life.” . 

lt is generally stated that the 
Cupido dormiente, after finding its 
way to Mantua, disappeared, and 
was heard of nomore. Ithad been 
presented by Duke Valentine to 
the Duchess of Mantua. 

From the following letter, which 
appeared in the Zimes of Sept. 12th, 
1875, we are led to the conclusion 
that the above-mentioned statue, 
as well as a picture of Michael 
Angelo’s mother, should be in- 
cluded in any future edition of 
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Waagen’s “Treasures of Art in 
Great Britain,’ where, at present, 
there is no mention of either. 


“ Sin,—As you mention in the Times 
of to-day, certain paintings and statues 
of Michael Angelo in this country, you 
will greatly oblige me by allowing me 
to state that I have in my possession a 
picture by him of his mother, signed 
‘M. B., ll Madre Medesimo,’ bought in 
Florence by the Rev. J. Sanford. 

“The Cupido dormiente, in marble, 
is also in my possession. It is men- 
tioned in high terms by Vasari, p. 139, 
Bologna edition, 1647. From having 
been for very many years covered up, 
it is but little known. It was bought 
by Sir Paul Methuen in Italy about 

*1725-30.—I am your obedient servant, 
*“* METHUEN. 
“ Corsham Court, Sept. 11.” 


We are happy in being able to 
confirm the above, and to supple- 
ment it by the following informa- 
tion :-— 

The Cupido dormiente, purchased 
by Sir Paul Methuen more than 
150 years ago, was regularly and 
authentically traced from Michael 
Angelo’s studio, till it reached Sir 
Paul Methuen. A small model of 
the statue was either sent over be- 
fore its arrival from Italy, or accom- 
panied it. Sir Paul Methuen has 
jeft a note in Vasari, and in the 
work of another biographer (Con- 
divi?) calling attention to this statue 
that he purchased. ‘The reason 
of its not being mentioned by Waa- 
gen, is simply because he never saw 
or heard of it, the statue having been, 
until lately, covered up in a large 
chest and never seen by any one. 
The Mother of Michael Angelo was 
bought in Florence many years 
ago by the Rev. J. Sanford, Lady 
Methuen's father. The “M. B.” at 
the back on the panel, was exa- 
mined by Signor de Tivoli, professor 
at the Tayler Institute, who pro- 
nounced it to be in the handwriting 
of Michael Angelo, as also “11 Ma- 
dre Medesimo.” 

During his first visit to Rome, 


.the cathedral of St. Peter. 
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Michael Angelo produced many 
works which placed him high 
among his contemporaries, not only 
as a sculptor, but a painter. At the 
request of the Cardinal de St. Denis, 
ambassador to Rome for the French 
King Charles VITI., he executed his 
celebrated Pieta, which is now in 
Here 
we may remark that the represen- 
tation of the Virgin Mary weeping 
over the dead Christ was called a 
Pieta, as that of the enthroned 
Saviour, or enthroned Virgin, was 
called a Maésta. ‘he tragedy of 
Savonarola being acted in Florence 
while he was at work in Rome at 
the Pieta, must surely have had a 
place in the thoughts of the sublime 
artist as he carved the plaintive 
group. Condivi and Vasari both 
assure us Savonarola was regarded 
by Michael Angelo with affectionate 
veneration. We know also he was 
accustomed to say he liked to read 
the orations of Savonarola, because 
he remembered the voice in which 
they had been spoken. For the re- 
verse of a medal struck of the elo- 
quent monk by Leone Levi, Michael 
Angelo proposed a verse of the 51st 
Psalm : ** 1 will teach transgressors 
thy ways; and sinners ‘shall be 
converted unto thee.”’ 

Once more Michael Angelo re- 
turned to Florence—according to 
Vasari, in quest of a noble block of 
purest marble, the fame of which 
had reached Rome; according to 
the more truthful Condivi. because 
he was called home by domestic 
concerns. Any way, he did not 
fail to secure the renowned marble. 
It is well known how this had been 
injured by the awkward attempts of 
an inferior artist, who had, more 
than a century before, begun to 
carve from it a gigantic figure he 
found himself unable to complete: 
how it had since been offered to 
Donatello, who refused to touch it: 
how Sansirono wished to try his 
skill, his offer being refused, and 
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how meanwhile the uncouth, un- 
finished giant had been left lying 
in the courtyard of some buildings 
belonging to the Cathedral, till 
Michael Angelo, grappling with the 
- difficulty, produced his colossal 
statue of “ David.” He was allowed 
two years for the task, which he 
accomplished nearly within that 
time. As we read of his working 
day and night at the gigantic figure, 
we are reminded of the following 
description given by Vignero, who 
had, ata much later period, watched 
Italy’s great sculptor at work :— 


“TI have seen Michael Angelo, 
although then sixty years old, and not 
in robust health, strike more chips 
from the hardest marble, in a quarter 
of an hour, than could be carried off 
by three young stone-cutters, in threc 
or four times as long, a thing incre- 
dible to him who has not seen it. He 
would approach the marble with such 
impetuosity, not to say fury, that I 
have often thought the whole. work 
must be dashed to pieces; at one blow 
he would strike off morsels of three or 
four inches, yet with such exactitude 
was each stroke given that a mere atom 
more would sometimes have spoiled the 
whole work.” 


This statue, weighing 18,000 lbs., 
required forty men to move it. 
Many were the consultations held 
concerning its fitting place, Leo- 
nardo da Vinci, for whiom Soderini 
had once intended the giant block, 
San Gallo, and twenty-six other 
artists of note, being on the council. 
It was decided that it should be 
placed by the Old Palace of the 
Republic. 

“The erection of David,” Her- 
mann Grimm writes, * was like an 
occurrence in nature, from which 
people are wont to reckon. We 
find events dated so many years 
after the erection of the giant. It 
was mentioned in records in which 
there was not a line besides respect- 
ing art.” This grand figure, which 
stood for centuries at the gate of the 
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“ dark, powerful palace,” the Flor- 
entines regarded, in a way, as the 
good genius of the city. It has 
been since removed to the Gallery 
of the Academy of Arts, where it is 
placed under a glass case. Our 
readers will scarcely require to be 
told that there is a cast of it at the 
South Kensington Museum: this 
was preseited by the Grand Duke 
of Tuscany. 

While at Florence, Michael An- 
gelo was called upon to exercise his 
architectural skill in defence of the 
city on the occasion of a Medician 
insurrection, which he did, with 
patriotic devotion, at the sacrifice of 
his private feelings towards his 
hereditary patrons, the Medici. It 
was at this time also, that the noble 
sculptor, at the request of his friend 
Soderini, emulated Leonardo da 
Vinci, in painting the walls of the 
ducal palace. Benvenuto Cellini 
called the two cartoons “ The 
School of the World.” 

On the accession of Julius IL., 
Michael Angelo, being summoned 
to Rome, was ordered to design a 
mausoleum for the Pope, to be 
erected in the old Basilica of St. 
Peter; which commission he per- 
formed in his own noble and colos- 
sal fashion, rendering it necessary 
to rebuild the ancient edifice, deem- 
ed unsuitable for the reception of 
so grand a specimen of monumen- 
tal architecture ; and thus originated 
the present Cathedral. 

While working at the mausoieum, 
the sculptor was granted constant 
interviews with his patron, which 
favour provoked jealousy among 
those hanging about the papal 
court, and it was maliciously con- 
trived that the favourite should on 
one occasion be roughly dismissed 
from the antechamber, whereupon 
with noble independence he strode 
away, murmuring: “If his Holi- 
ness wants me from this time for- 
ward, he must seek me elsewhere.” 

Hastening home, he ordered his 
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furniture to be sold to the Jews 
and his house to be locked up; 
after which he mounted a swift 
horse and rode furiously, not stop- 
ping till he was on Tuscan soil. 
Julius, on hearing of his departure, 
was in despair: he sent five couriers 
after him bearing the following 
message: “ Return immediately to 
Rome, on pain of my displeasure.” 

Michael Angelo, equally dis- 
pleased, said to those who stood 
around, watching as he read: ** His 
Holiness has driven me away like 
a worthless person, which treatment 
my services have not deserved.” 

By the couriers, he replied thus 
in writing: “ Being expelled the 
antechamber of your Holiness, con- 
scious of not meriting the disgrace, 
I took the only course left me con- 
sistent with the preservation of that 
character which has hitherto ren- 
dered me worthy of your confidence. 
Nor can I return; for if I were un- 
deserving of your esteem yesterday, 
I shall not be worthy of it to-morrow, 
unless by the caprice of fortune, 
which can be as little desirable to 
your Holiness as myself.” 

Julius, upon receiving this mes- 
sage, issued a gracious procla- 
mation, thus: ‘Beloved sons! 
Health and the apostolic benedic- 
tion to you! Michael Angelo, the 
sculptor, who left us lightly and 
inconsiderately, fears, as we have 
learnt, to return to us; with whom, 
however, we are not angry, as we 
know the temper of men of that 
stamp. Nevertheless, that he may 
lay aside all suspicion, we do deSire 
of your devotion that you will pro- 
mise him in our name, that if he 
will return to us he shall be un- 
harmed and inviolate, and that we 
will hold him in the same apostolic 
favour as he was held in before his 
departure. Given in Rome the Sth 
day of June, 1506, in the 3rd year 
of our pontificate.” 

Meanwhile that noble rage which 
papal commands, threats, and even 
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promises of forgiveness, had failed 
to appease, was easily charmed 
away by the persuasions of his 
friends at Florence, and Soderini 
prevailed upon Michael Angelo to 
go to Rome as his ambassador to 
the papal court. Julius,@s soon as 
he once more beheld his valued 
sculptor, ill concealing his joy, 
greeted him with a show of anger. 
Soh!” he said, eyeing him askance, 
“instead of coming to us, it appears 
that thou hast been waiting for us 
to come to you!” 

Michael Angelo, courteously 
stretching forth his hands, excused 
himself and entreated pardon, ad- 
mitting that he had acted hastily 
and in anger; but adding that he 
could not endure to be thus ordered 
away as if he had been in error. 
“His Holiness would doubtless be 
pleased to forgive.” Only too 
quickly and joyfully did Julius grant 
his prayer, angrily rebuking a 
bishop as an Zgnoramus who, during 
the audience, had not treated the 
sculptor with due deference. 

But a disappointment awaited 
the restored favourite. During his 
absence the Pope had been per- 
suaded by those who regarded 
Michael Angelo with fear and 
jealousy, to suspend the work of 
the mausoleum for the sake of 
decorating with frescoes the walls 
and ceilings of the Sistine Chapel; 
and thus began what Condivi has 
truly called the “ Tragedy of the 
mausoleum,”’ in allusion to the dis- 
heartening delays to which the 
sculptor was compelled to submit, 
owing to the caprices of Pope after 
Pope, who scrupled not, for their 
own purposes, to call him away from 
a task which he regarded as his 
first duty to accomplish, having 
undertaken it first. It was in vain 
that Michael Angelo, unpractised 
in fresco-painting, begged to be re- 
leased from an undertaking ill suit- 
ed to him: the Pope was not to be 
disappointed; ordering, therefore, 
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all that had been painted on the 
walls to be effaced, that the whole 
should be the work of the great 
master, he desired it should 
be begun without further delay. 
Michael Angelo, reluctantly con- 
senting, prepared the colours; but 
distrusting himself in the matter 
of frescoes, summoned to his assist- 
ance many experienced in the art 
—his friend Granacci among them. 
Being dissatisfied with the first 
specimens of their work, but not 
having the heart to say so, he went 
alone early in the morning to the 
Sistine Chapel and locked himself 
in, having resolved to do the whole 
thing entirely by himself. The 
fresco-painters, arriving at the usual 
hour, were greatly dismayed when, 
on knocking again and again, they 
received no reply, thus finding 
themselves silently dismissed. 

The artist, indefatigable and soli- 
tary, found his employer to be the 
chief hindrance in the work he 
had undertaken. Much to the in- 
jury of the frescoes, the Pope took 
opportunities, in the absence of 
Michael Angelo, whose reproaches 
shamed him, of stealing forbidden 
glances at the delicate work, 
although he had been assured that 
nothing was more injurious to fres- 
coes than to uncover them thus 
capriciously ; nor was this all he did 
to agitate the painter, absorbed in 
his work : he was persistent in ask- 
ing how soon the ceiling would be 
finished, to which Michael Angelo 
once replied, * It will be finished, 
your Holiness, as soon as I have 
done what art requires of me.” 

The fiery and turbulent Pope, 
who on this occasion almost threat- 
ened Michael Angelo with danger, 
insisted at last on the Romans 
being, allowed to see as much as 
was done. On All Saints’ Day, 
therefore—that is twenty months’ 
after the commencement of the 
work—the Sistine Chapel was 
thrown open. Crowds gazed at the 
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frescoes, and the Pope himself per- 
formed high mass. Shortly after 
this, Julius II. died, and was suc- 
ceeded by Leo X. The new Pope 
sent the sculptor to Florence, there 
to erect a facade to the church of 
San Lorenzo, but called him away 
again soon, bidding him do rough 
work, first at Carrara, afterwards at 
San Pietro, where he laboured for 
many years among the mountains, 
being engaged in little else than 
superintending and assisting in 
raising marble from the quarry, 
making roads over mountains, and 
conveying large blocks of marble 
to the sea-shore. 

It was during the pontificate of 
Leo X. that the petition was sent 
from the Academica Medicea to the 
papal court concerning the removal 
of Dante’s ashes to his native city. 
Michael Angelo was one of those 
who signed: each appended to his 
name a few words of supplication. 
This document, made public by 
Gori, in his annotations to Condivi, 
is preserved in the archives of 
Florence : it is noticeable that while 
the others wrote their supplication 
in Latin, Michael Angelo’s is in 
Italian: “Jo, Michelangelo, scul- 
tore, dc.” “I, Michael Angelo, the 
sculptor,’ he writes, “also entreat 
your Holiness ; and offer to erect a 
monument worthy of the divine 
poet, in an honourable place in the 
city.” Many business contracts— 
but not all—concluded by Michael 
Angelo were in Latin. He doubtless 
understood that language, as was 
customary in those days; but as a 
contemporary of his, a ‘notary, in- 
furms us, it was the opinion of 
the great master that ‘publie 
things should be drawn up in the 
language in which they would be 
verbally discussed.” The notary of 
whom we speak appends the follow- 
ing note to a contract he had drawn 
up for Michael Angelo: “I have 
written this contract in the vulgar 
tongue, because that excellent man, 
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Master Michelangelo cinnot endure 
that we of Italy should not write 
of public things as we speik of 
them.” 

During the brief pontificate of 
Adrian VI., Michael Angelo, being 
at liberty, chiefly devoted himself 
to the Julius monument, for the 
completion of which the Duke of 
Urbino, the family representative 
of Julius II., was becoming very 
impatient. Meanwhile, Cardinal 
Giulano de Medici, watching his 
opportunity, secured the services of 
the sculptor, belonging to him, as 
it were, by hereditary right, and 
engaged him to erect in the church 
of San Lorenzo, at Florence, a new 
sacristy, library, and a mausoleum 
for the Medici family, at which he 
began to werk in the intervals of 
his labours at the Julius monu- 
ment. At this time he was also 
writing poetry, reading Dante, Pe- 
trarch, and Savonarola; moreover 
he was attending regularly the meet- 
ings of the Academy of Florence, 
where he delivered a lecture, still 
extant, on that sonnet of Petrarch’s 
beginning :— 


“* Amor che nel pensier mio vive e 
regna,” 


In this lecture, he speaks of the 
relationship between painting and 
poetry. ‘ Poetry,” he says, “has 
the greatest resemblance with the 
art of painting, whence by many, 
the one has been called mute poetry, 
and the other, speaking painting ; 
and the continual spectacle of pain- 
ters and poets maintaining a mutual 
and intimate friendship, as was that 
between Giotto and Dante, and 
between Petrarca and Simone da 
Siena—is no weak argument,” &c. 
Michael Angelo, himself an ex- 
ample of the link existing between 
the two arts, wrote sixty-two small 
poems, under the names of madri- 
gals, besides a few pieces of some- 
what. greater compass. He did not 
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allow his compositions to be pub- 
lished during his lifetime; they 
were first collected by the grand- 
son of his nephew, known by the 
name Michaelangelo Giovanni, and 
printed in 1623. 

After the accession to the Papal 
throne of Cardinal Giulano de 
Medici, as Clement VII., the dis- 
turbances at Rome, followed by 
those at Florence, the triumph of 
the Medici, and the subjugation of * 
Florence, we find Michael Angelo, 
having spent a year at Venice, at 
work again at the Medici mauso- 
leum, being, contrary to his antici- 
pations, in high favour with Cle- 
ment, who, in his anxiety to retain 
the services of the great Florentine, 
chose to overlook the patriotic part 
he had taken in the late struggle 
for freedom. We are told that the 
sculptor now “ exerted himself with 
morbid haste,” almostkilling himself 
with his work. With such labour 
did he carry it on that, within a few 
months, he had placed in niches in 
the wall the four colossal figures 
which lie on the stone sarcophagus 
at the foot of the statues of Lorenzo 
and Giulano. By September, 1530, 
he had completed the figures of the 
two dukes. Meantime, the Pope 
directed the prior of San Lorenzo 
to treat him with especial consider- 
ation; to let the political past be 
forgotten ; and to pay for him at 
once whatever money he should re- 
quire. Amid the sunshine of papal 
favour, Michael Angelo was sad at 
heart: the city he loved was in 
bondage. When the statue of Night 
was unveiled for the first time, the 
following verses were found among 
many others, which, according to a 
custom of that period, were written 
on the occasion, and placed on the 
pedestal :— 


“Night, whom you see ‘slumbering 
here so charmingly, has been carved in 
marble by an angel. 


“She sleeps; she lives; awake her 
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if thou believest not this, and she will 
speak to thee.” * 


To these lines, written by Gio- 
vanbatista Strozzi—unlike another 
of the same race, a firm adherent 
of the Medici— Michael Angelo, ever 
sadly conscious of the sorrows of 
Florence, makes the solemn statue 
thus reply :— 


“Tn this time of sorrow and shame, it 
is well for me that I sleep; still 
better that I am of stone: 

“T am happy in this—that I see not, I 
feel not. Ah! wake me not. 
Speak low.” + 


In a letter addressed to Baccio 
Valori in Rome, by one of whom 
we know nothing but that he was 
uncle to Antonio Mini, the pupil to 
whom Michael Angelo gave his * Le- 
da,” we read thus of the great master, 
now about fifty-eight years of age, 
and having just completed his won- 
derful figure of “ Dawn ” :— 


“A faithful servant, such as I am, 
should not fail to communicate any- 
thing which I imagine might meet with 
the especial disapprobation of his 
Holiness. And this respects Michael 
Angelo, his Holiness’s sculptor, whom I 
had not seen for many months, having 
remained at home for fear of the 
plague ; but three weeks ago he came 
twice to my house in the evening, for 
amusement, with DBugiardini and 
Antonio, my nephew and his: pupil. 
After much conversation upon art, I 
determined to go and see the two 
female figures, and did so; and in 
truth they are something quite mar- 
vellous. * * * * But since the 
above-named Michael Angelo appeared 
very thin and emaciated, we spoke to- 
gether about it very particularly, I. 
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Bugiardini, and Mini, for both are 
constantly with him; and we arrived at 
last at the conviction that Michael 
Angelo would soon come to an end if 
nothing were done to prevent it, 
because he works too much, eats too 
little and badly, and sleeps still less, 
and for a month has suffered much 
from rheumatism, headache, and giddi- 
ness; and to come to an end there are 
two evils which torment him—one in 
the head and one in the heart—and in 
both help might be given for his re- 
covery, as what follows will show.” 


After mentioning the first evil— 
namely, that the sculptor Was 
during the winter incessantly work- 
ing in the cold sacristy, exposed to 
thekeen air, that ‘* he will work there 
and kill himself”"—the writer thus 
passes on to the second evil :— 


“The evil, however, that lies at his 
heart, is the matter with the Duke of 
Urbino: this they affirm robs him of 
his repose, and he wishes ardently 
that it could be arranged.” 


Clement VII. took the thing to 
heart, and with the assistance of 
Sebastian da Piombo, who was in 
favour at court, and in great friend- 
ship with Michael Angelo, the 
affair of the mausoleum was tem- 
porarily arranged. Michael Angelou 
was to pledge himself to the Duke 
of Urbinothatthe mausoleum should 
be finished by others, under his su- 
perintendence, within three years, at 
a cost to himself of 2,000 seudi. The 
Pope, meanwhile,secured his exclu- 
sive services by issuing a brief, 
which forbade him, on pain of ex- 
communication, to touch any work 
but that of the San Lorenzo sacristy, 
summoning him to Rome that the 


* La notte che tu vedi in si dolci atti 
Dormii fu da un Angelo scolpita 
In questo sasso, e, perché dorme, ha vita ; 
Destala, se nol credi, e parlarebbe. 


+ Grato m’é’l sonno, e pid I'esser di sasso, 
Mentre che’l danno e la vergogna dura 
Non veder, non sentir m’é gran ventura ; 
Perd non mi destar, deh! parla basso. 
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agreement with the Duke of Urbino 
might be ratified in person. A 
visit to Rome was grateful to him, 
as he would avoid the new Duke, 
whose arrival at Florence was 
hourly expected. Duke Allessandro 
de Medici was his deadly enemy. 
In September, 1533, while Michael 
Angelo was still in Rome, Clement 
VII. died, and was succeeded by 
Paul III. 

Paul III., that Farnese, aged, and 
apparently feeble, who on his acces- 
sion surprised Rome by a fire and 
energy worthy of youth, fully alive 
to the value of Michael Angelo, lost 
no time in informing him that he 
was to consider himself as _ his 
sculptor, and his alone. Michael 
Angelo spoke of the Julius monu- 
ment, which weighed on his mind, 
remarking, “We work not only 
with our hands, but with our 
hearts also;” whereupon the Pope 
exclaimed, with startling vehe- 
mence :— 


“It is now thirty years that I 
have had the desire, and now that 
I am Pope, shall I not be able to 


effect it? Where is the contract, 
that I may tear it?” 

Michael Angelo remained firm. 
Rather than break the contract he 
would leave Rome. Having taken 
this resolution, he continued the 
work of the Julius mausoleum. 
One morning, while engaged on 
the “ Moses,’ Paul III. accom- 
panied by eight cardinals, appeared 
before him, desiring to ‘see the de- 
signs prepared in Clement’s time 
for the “ Last Judgment.” Mean- 
while, the Cardinal of Mantua, 
arrested by the sublimity of the 
colossal Moses, exclaimed: “ This 
one statue is sufficient to be a 
worthy monument to Pope Julius!” 
Upon which the Pope declared he 
would take upon himself the whole 
responsibility of the contract; the 
Duke would surely vest con- 
tented if Michael Angelo did three 
figures himself. This compromise 


Angelo. 


being accepted, the Dukes of Ur- 
bino being satisfied finally with the 
one figure of Moses by the hand of 
the great master, and contented 
also that the monument should be 
placed not in the cathedral, but in 
the church of San Pietro in Vineoli, 
Rome, Michael Angelo resumed 
the painting of the Sistine Chapel. 

He worked often day and night 
at the “Last Judgment,” which 
was finished in 1541, crowds flock- 
ing from all parts of Italy to see it; 
the Sistine Chapel was re-opened, 
and the grand picture uncovered, on 
Christmas Day. 

Michael Angelo while at Rome 
corresponds constantly with his 
family; at one time we find 
him writing sorrowfully of. his 
brother’s illness; at another, tell- 
ing of a nun, who, professing to be 
his aunt, has begged money of 
him ; he is willing to help her, but 
would like to know whether she is 
indeed his aunt. From among the 
letters addressed to his father, we 
select some passages from one sent 
on hearing he was anxious and in 
want of money. With faithful affec- 
tion he writes :— 


“There are certain ducats in small 
coin, which I wrote to you about that 
you should claim them. If you have 
not taken them, ask for them at your 
leisure, and if you have need of more, 
take just what you may require; for as 
much as you want, so much will I 
give you, even should you spend 

I cannot help you in any 
other way, but do not on this account 
alarm yourself, and do not give your- 
self an ounce of melancholy I 
will do so much for you that it will be 
more than what you may now lose. 
.... Think only of your life, and 
sooner let things go than suffer ; for it 
is more precious to me to have you 
alive and poor, than all the gold of the 
world if you were dead.” 


Ludovico Buonarroti attained the 
age of ninety-two. It was when 
Michael Angelo had been five years 
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painting the “Last Judgment” 
that the news of his father's 
death reached him. Among his 
poems is one addressed to his 
memory. So easy was the death 
of this venerable Florentine, and so 
natural the colour on his face after 
his departure, that, as Condivi tells 
us. “he looked as one in slumber.” 

Michael Angelo, finding few in 
Rome like-minded with himself, 
lived in solitary grandeur. “ I have 
no friends,” he wrote, in early years 
from Rome to Florence. “I need 
none, and wish to have none.” 

The following sonnet, given in 
Duppa’s Life, speaks of experiences 
or observations calculated to make 
solitude sweet to him. The trans- 
lation is by Southey :— 


“Tl hath he chosen his part who seeks 
to please 
The worthless world,—ill hath he 
chosen his part. 
Too often must he wear the look of 
ease 
*When grief is in his heart, 
And often in his hours of happier 
feeling 
With sorrow must his countenance be 
hung, 
And ever, his own better thoughts con- 
cealing, 
Mast he in stupid grandeur's praise be 
loud, 
And to the errors of the ignorant 
crowd 
Assent with lying tongue. 
Thus much would I conceal, that none 
should know 
What secret cause I have for silent 
woe ; 
And taught by many a melancholy 
proof 
That those whom fortune favours it 
pollutes, 
I, from the blind and faithless world 
aloof, 
Nor fear its envy, nor desire its praise, 
But choose my path through solitary 
ways.” 


Michael Angelo was rarely seen 
in joyous company. To‘quote from 
Crowe's Cavalcaselle, ‘ Though 


Miohael Angelo. 


‘ her genius. 
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trusting and kind with those whom 
he admitted to his confidence, 
Michael Angelo was occasionally 
stern and irritable, shy of super- 
ficial company, and fond of solitude. 
His aversion to Raphael and his 
disciples was almost instinctive. Of 
masculine build, disfigured in face 
(by Torregiano’s cruel blow), usu- 
ally in black, he was ever, in exter- 
nals, the very converse of his rival. 
He sometimes met the gay and 
handsome Raphael and his young 
disciples trooping up the staircase 
of the Vatican, and, in his gruff 
way, he would compare the 
sprightly band to that of the head 
bailiff and his myrmidons going to 
capture a prisoner. “I thought it 
was the bargello,” he growled; but 
Raphael pretended to shrink, and 
cried, “ There's the executioner!” 

The solemnity and moral gran- 
deur of the sublime artist overawed 
the most powerful. Sebastian da 
Piombo thus writes from the Papal 
court to Michael Angelo at Flo- 
rence :—*“ ‘On my conscience, Bas- 
tiano,’ said the Pope (Julius II.), ‘I 
do not like what they are doing. I 
must have something good, or all 
shall be erased, and the hall painted 
in diaper.’ I replied that with your 
help I should have courage to per- 
form miracles, upon which he an- 
swered, ‘ Of that I have no doubt; 
you have all learnt of him; but 
Michael Angelo is an awful man, 
and hard to deal with, as you know.’ 
I said that your awfulness did no 
harm to any one, and that you only 
seemed so from the great work you 
had in hand.” 

About the time of his father's 
death, Michael Angelo met with 
Vittoria Colonna, Marchesa de 
Pescara, the theme of poets, wor- 
shipped no less for her beauty than 
This widowed mar- 
chioness, as Adolphus Trollope 
remarks in his “ Decade of Italian 
Women,” is interesting to the his- 
torical student of the sixteenth cen- 
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tury, as a Protestant. In her poems 
we come upon more than one Pro- 
testant sentiment, as, for example, 
in the following conclusion to one 
of the sonnets, wherein she shuns 
the confessional :— 


“Confiding in his just and gentle 


sway, 

We should not dare, like Adam and his 
wife, 

On others our weight of sin to lay; 

But with new-kindled hope and un- 

feigned grief, 

Passing by priestly robes, lay bare 
within, 

To Him alone—the secret of our sin.” 


In this same volume, from which 
(with a slight alteration of the third 
line) we have taken the above 
translation, there is a likeness of 
Vittoria Colonna “ from an original 
painting in the Colonna Gallery at 
Rome.” The portrait fully justifies 
the praises bestowed on her beauty. 
We read that her features were 
regular, and her hair of “that 
golden tint Titian loved to paint.” 
At the time of her meeting with 
Michael Angelo she had been a 
widow for eleven years, having lost 
her husband when she was thirty- 
five. In Grimm’s “ Life of Michael 
Angelo,” there is an extract from 
the journal or letters of a Dutch 
miniature painter known as Fran- 
cesca d’Ollanda, in which he de- 
scribes, somewhat fancifully per- 
haps, a Sunday evening spent at 
the house of Signor Tolmei in 
company with Vittoria Colonna, 
Michael Angelo, and Fra Am- 
brosio, supposed by Grimm to be 
the eloquent monk, Occhino. 
“Vittoria Colonna,” he says, ‘is 
one of the noblest and most famous 
women in Italy and in the whole 
world. She is beautiful, pure in 
conduct, and acquainted with the 
Latin tongue. .. . . Weary of the 
brilliant life which she formerly led, 
she has quite devoted herself, since 
the death of her husband, to 
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thoughts on Christ and to study. 
She supports the needy of her sex, 
and stands forth as a model of 
genuine Catholic piety.” 

This fair and highly-cultured 
marchioness, to whom Ariosto 
wrote verses, who was honoured by 
the Emperor Charles V., valued as 
an intellectual power by Clement 
VII., who forbade her to take the 
veil, and highly prized by Paul IIL, 
who had known her from her girl- 
hood, was in friendship with the 
best and the greatest men in Italy. 
Among those most intimate with 
her, she counted the Cardinals 
Pole, Contarini, Piero Caraffa, and 
others; and she was sincerely 
respected by the renowned Fra 
Occhino. This monk, known to 
the students of ecclesiastical history 
as Fra Bernadino of Siena, who 
“could have moved the very stones 
by his eloquence,” was'a fervent 
advocate of a “ reformation compa- 
tible with a papacy.” Singled out 
as dangerous by the authorities of 
the Inquisition, he fled to England, 
where Cranmer received him with 
cordial hospitality. In Le Neve'’s 
Fasti his name appears among the 
prebends of Canterbury as “ Berna- 
dinus Occhinus, presented May 9, 
1548.” 

It was long after Michael An- 
gelo had forsworn {all earthly 
friendships that, in the even- 
ing of his life, he met with 
Vittoria Colonna, whose devo- 
tional elevation of sentiment, con- 
descending courtesy, grace, beauty, 
and nobleness, in addition to the 
genuine worth of her character and 
lustre of her deeds, so forcibly 
attracted him that gradually he 
submitted to be bound by the 
fetters of an intellectual, and, as 
Harford, in his “ Life of Michael 
Angelo,” styles it, a “ religious 
friendship ’—a friendship profound 
and true enough to satisfy his high 
demands, 

The later sonnets of Michael 

34 
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Angelo, written after he knew 
Vittoria Colonna, and onwards, to 
the end, Harford compares to the 
“Confessions of St. Augustine.” 
The following, among his last, has 
been thus translated by Hartley 
Coleridge :—| 


“Not that my hand could make of 
stubborn stone 

Whate’er of God's the shaping thought 
conceives, 

Not that my skill by pictured lines 
hath shown 

All terrors that the guilty soul believes: 

Not that my heart by blended light and 
shade 

Expressed the world as it was newly 
made; 

Not that my verse profoundest truth 
could teach 

In the soft accents of a lover’s speech ; 

Not that I rear’d a temple for mankind, 

To meet and pray in, borne by every 
wind— 

Affords me peace, I count my gain but 
loss 

For that vast love that hangs upon the 
Cross.” 


Vittoria Colonna, the friend of 
Michael Angelo for more than 
ten years, died in 1547, in her 
fifty-seventh year. In her last 
moments he stood by her side, and 
when she was dead, raised her hand 
to his lips, kissing it with great 
reverence. To Condivi, who tells 
us her death so affected his master 
that he was almost insensible for a 
time, he said, years afterwards, he 
“never repented of anything so 
much as that he kissed only her 
hand, and not her cheeks and fore- 
head also.” Vittoria Colonna, who 
spent the last years of her life with 
the nuns of Santa Anna dei Funari, 
desired that she might be buried as 
humbly as they; thus it is that her 
place of rest is not known. The 
following sonnet by Michael An- 
gelo, translated by Wordsworth, is 
supposed to have been addressed to 
Vittoria Colonna :— 


Michael Angelo. 


“« Rapt above earth by power of one fair 
face, 

Here in whose sway alone my heart 
delights 

To mingle with the blest on those pure 
heights, 

Where Man, yet mortal, rarely finds a 
place 

With Him who made the work, that 
work accords 

So well, that by his help and through 
his grace 

I raise my thoughts, inform my deeds 
and words 

Clasping her beauty in 
embrace. 

Thus, if from two fair eyes mine 
cannot turn, 

I feel how in their presence doth abide 

Light which to God is both the way and 
guide, 

And, kindling at this lustre, if I burn, 

My noble fire emits the joyful ray 

That through the realms of glory 
shines for aye.” 


my soul’s 


The poems of Vittoria Colonna, 
much read in Italy, ran through 
five editions in ten years. She was 
accustomed to send Michael An- 
gelo everything she wrote. He also 
received from her a volume of her 
poems, on which occasion it is sup- 
posed that he addressed his sonnet 
beginning— 


“Not all unworthy of the boundless 
grace 

Which thou, most noble lady, hast be- 
stow'd, 

I fain at first would pay the debt I 
owed, 

And some small gift for thy acceptance 
place.” 


Grimm gives a letter of hers 
written to Michael Angelo, in which 
she addresses him thus: ‘ Unique 
Master Michael Angelo, and my 
most especial friend.” (Unco maes- 
tro Michel-agnolo e mio singular- 
issimo amico.) 

Soon after her death, he was 


appointed architect of St. Peter's. 


At this colossal work, Michael 
Angelo, the “only man who could 
imagine the colossal in a colossal 
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way,” laboured for seventeen years, 
refusing any salary, working, as he 
said, “in the service, and for the 
glory, of God.” On the death of 
Paul III., great efforts were made by 
rivals to supplant him in the favour 
of the new Pope; but Julius III. 
loved him; it was he who per- 
suaded Condivi to write his life. 
He never opposed the veteran 
architect, and consulted him in all 
matters of art. In 1553 Julius died, 
much to the sorrow of Michael 
Angelo, the remainder of whose 
life was overclouded by anxieties 
arising from the intrigues of his 
enemies. 

There is a grandeur in the 
melancholy of Michael Angelo’s 
ways, of his conversation, and of his 
writings,as he drew near the end of 
his journey. After the death of his 
faithful servant Urbino, whom, in his 
last illness, he had tenderly nursed 
day and night, he journeyed to 
Spoleto, there to mingle for awhile 
with the hermits. On his return he 
wrote to Vasari: “I have had great 
inconveniences and expenses, but 
great enjoyment also, in my visit to 
the hermitsof the mountains. I 
have left more than half my soul 
there, for truly there is no peace 
but in the woods.” Again he 
writes : “ I am old now, and death 
has robbed me of the thoughts of 
youth; and he who does not know 
what old age is, let him have 
patience till it comes, and he will 
then understand it well.” 

He dined alone and lived mode- 
rately, often forgetting to take-the 
spare nourishment of bread and 
wine which sufficed when he was 
hard at work. The last sculpture 
on which he was engaged was the 
‘Dead Christ” in the lap of the 
Virgin, Joseph of Arimathea stand- 
ing by her side. This, which he 
left unfinished because of a flaw in 
the marble, was placed in the 
church of Santa Maria del Fiore, 
with the inscription that it was the 
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last work of Michael Angelo. Often 
at midnight, when sleepless, he 
would rise and work at this solemn 
group. Vasari, visiting him late one 
night, found him thus employed. 
Lifting the lantern, it fell. Michael 
Angelo, calling for another light, 
said to Vasari :— 

“IT am so old that death often 
pulls me by the sleeve to come with 
him, and some day I shall fall 
down like this lantern, and my last 
spark of life will be extinguished,” 

A friend once, speaking of death, 
said to him that he must needs 
speak of it with regret. 

** By no means,” replied Michael 
Angelo, “for if life be a pleasure, 
yet since death also is sent by the 
hand of the same Master, neither 
should that displease us.” 

Michael Angelo died at his house 
in Rome, on February 17, 1563, 
between three and four o’clock in 
the afternoon. 

In a memoir published as the 
first article in the Archeological 
Journal for 1875, we find an account 
of a wax model of a portrait of 
Michael Angelo, supposed to be a 
contemporary one taken by his 
friend Leo Leone (Il Cavaliere 
Aretino”). The hon. secretary of 
the Royal Archeological Institute, 
in a letter to the editor of the 
Times, which appeared on Septem- 
ber 16, 1875, says: “No more 
than seven portraits of Michael 
Angelo are known to exist, which 
can be considered authentic, and 
Englishmen may be proud to know, 
and the world glad to hear, that the 
original of one of these portraits— 
that on Leone’s medal—is in private 
hands in this country, and that it 
has the highest claims to be con- 
sidered a contemporary work.” In 
the memoir above mentioned, not 
only is there a history of this 
medallion-portrait, but an examina- 
tion of the claims of other portraits 
of the great master. The writer, 
after reminding us that Vasari 
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alludes to the portraits taken by Leo 
Leone as excellent, that he was 
much patronized by Charles V., the 
Duke of Alva, and others, that he 
was for some time Master of the 
Mint at Milan, and that the date of 
his death was 1591, concludes thus : 
“There is no reason for discredit- 
ing the supposition that the wax 
portrait of Michael Angelo now 
under our consideration may have 
been fixed into its present framing, 
and the inscription written at the 
back, by Leo Leone’s own hand, to 
preserve from injury this precious 
record of his friendship with the 
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IRELAND’S WORTHIES. 
A VISION, 


“In Memoriam,” January 6, 1876. 


I dream'd; and heard a low and solemn sound, 
Not mournful, yet, like fading autumn-flowers, 
Recalling summer-days and gladness past. 


It was “ All-Hallow’s ” bell: that sound I knew 
Which often, in life’s spring-tide, summoned me 
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great ‘ Maestro.’” This portrait is 
now to be seen at the South Ken- 
sington Museum, where it has lately 
been placed. 

For a descriptive catalogue of the 
works of Michael Angelo in sculp- 
ture, painting, and architecture, we 
refer our readers to the “ Story of 
Michael Angelo,” by Charles 
Christopher Black, where there is 
also a “ chronological arrangement 
of the principal events of his life,” 
as well as a list of the successive 
Popes under whose rule he lived. 


M. G. M. 


With its deep tones from morning slumbers light 
To early matins, or to classic field ; 

Where young aspirants to the bloodless crowns 
Which “ Alma” gave, strove as such athletes might. 


Old Bell ! 


E’en now, when rolling years gone by 


Have shed their whitening almond blossoms o'er 
A care-marked brow, I never hear thee toll 


Withont old memories, solemn-sad though sweet. 
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Treland’s Worthies. 


I dreamed and listened: through the vista dim 
Of cloudy time, I saw a pale-faced youth, 
In meditative mood, pacing the sward 
Which spread around the courts of “ Trinity,” 
Compassed with bowering trees. Still tolled the bell, 
As his feet dubious to those portals turned 
Which to the arena led, where students sate, 
While Fellows praised or chode. 


A garret next, 
High raised above that college court, and lit 
By taper dimly flickering, met my view. 
It is the same,—that high-browed student wrapt 
In thoughtful trance. Loose round his strong-knit frame 
Hang garments all neglected; yet the light 
Of genius flashes from that lustrous eye 
With sudden gleam. He rises; lays aside 
The volume which his ample hand had grasped, 
And paces to his garret-casement. There 
He stands and muses, statue-like and still. 
Poor boy! Thy heart is in that village-home, 
Late thy loved dwelling. There no city-smoke, 
No crowd of heartless strangers marred thy peace 
Or paled thy cheek. Here, like a prisoned bird 
That beats its cage-wires with a wounded breast, 
Thy spirit chafes and pines, while those who gall 
And curb thy young aspirings know thee not. 
Yet shalt thou soar, like song-bird to the air, 
Its prison left behind. 


The early dawn 
Has lighted court and hall, and brick-built square. 
He ponders ; from his finger draws a ring, 
Gracei by one sparkling gem, which from his home 
Had come with him, the gift of early friend 
Or pledge of some young love, and with it writes 
Ottver GotpsmitH on the yielding pane ; 
Then down the darkling staircase takes his way 
Into the world beyond. 


My dream proceeds ; 
And amidst Alpine heights, where tinted snows, 
Blushing with roseate dawn, and heights untrod 
By foot of earth, kindle high thoughts of heaven 
And wake the memories of other days, 
I see a travel-worn and weary wight, 
With knapsack by his side, sit down to rest 
His toiling limbs. Again, that kindling eye 
Reveals a palace of great thoughts within, 
Where throbs a brain, pensive, though muse-inspire1. 
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Ah! sad that smile, and yet divinely bright 

Which clothes these speaking features, as his hand 
Indites a message couched in loving words 

To loved ones in the distant island-home, 

And chief to one whose early counsels led 
Heavenward his wayward youthful thoughts. ‘Tis done; 
He rises, and adown the snow-clad path, 

Where icebergs, and the thundering avalanche, 
Preach awe and danger to the plains below, 

Sunlit and lovely, he pursues his way 

Till lost in distance. Yet methinks I hear 

A sound of mellow flute, which from the lip 

Of that strange TRavELLER attracts the ear 

Of genial Alpine peasant, and procures 

Welcome and shelter, as he journeys on. 


Once more I see the pilgrim of the Alps, 
Student and sage, poet, philosopher, 
Whose wisdom not the halls of science taught, 
Though there he trod; but Nature’s self, whose child, 
Goldsmith, thou wert. Where is thy dwelling now? 
What thy pursuit? Ah! haggard, worn, and sad 
That brow! It is the city’s mingled ham— 
That multitudinous sound which ceases never— 
Rising around. And thou art clad and housed 
Like to the sons of want, yet round thee lie 


Whole volumes, fruit of thy still-teeming thoughts, 
Which to succeeding ages shall send down 
Thy name with mingled love and well-won fame. 


Thus pitying as I gazed, within my dream 
A whisper seemed to say: “Soon shall he rest 
Alone with God ; rocked to his last deep sleep 
By sorrow, ‘neath the shade of genius, vast 
And strangely lavished. Calm and deep that sleep, 
Though in the heart of mighty London, where 
Her nameless thousands lay them down to die.” 


1. 
Still slumber steeps each shrouded sense, and still 
Visions, like those which o'er the sightless eyes 
Of Grecia's primal bard their shadows cast, 
Or those which Maro gazed on, as they left 
The ivory gate, rise to my wond’ring view. 


It is the Hall where Britain’s senate sits 
In state august. Those walls have echoed back 
The lofty periods and the burning words 
Of many a gifted orator and sage. 
Chatham, and Bolingbroke, and Walpole, here 
Have swayed a nation’s council; as the wind 
Bends back the forest trees, or lays the ears 
Of full-ripe corn in waves along the field. 
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Tis stern and high debate. The burning torch, 
Kindled in hell, and waving wild from Gaul, 
With lurid conflagration following, 

Glares meteor-like o’er England. On the shores 
That face Britannia’s cliffs, the myrmidons 

Of God-denying, Christ-blaspheming France, 
Like bloodhounds in the leash, with glaring eyes, 
And hands all red from slaughter, stand and wait 
To hurl the tide of infidelity, 

Wild war, and ravine, ‘gainst the sea-girt Isle 
Where law and order and religion reign. 

The nation stands aghast. Peasant and peer 
Cower ‘neath a nameless terror, fearing that 
Which, still unknown, looms terrible athwart 

A gulf of chaos, groans, and tears and blood. 


And, in that Senate house, a voice I hear 
Majestic, philosophic, calm, yet graced 
With eloquence that well may seem of more 
Than mortal kind. I see a form inflate 
With genius, which not earthly power alone 
Doth render noble. From those parted lips 
Flow words that rival, in their wond’rous power, 
The wisdom of the skies. And at those words 
That Senate rises to the dignity 
Of earth’s most noble council chamber. Hark! 
A shout, that from the lofty roof o’erhead 
Reverberating, thrills through all the land, 
Proclaiming that the Liberty, the Throne, 
The Faith of Britain, have survived the shock 
Of godless Gallia’s onslaught. Backward rolls 
The tide of revolution; backward reels 
The rabble rout, delighting in the sound 
Of tumbrill carting to the guillotine 
Its pallid victims. England is awake— 
Her lion roused. Her sons have chased from off 
Their country's breast the nightmare, and the call 
Of freedom and of faith rings through the land 
With vigour newly waked. 


And whose the voice 
Thus raised to bring his country back to life 
And liberty from threatened death and woe? 
Thine, Epmunp Burke; thine, Erin’s gifted son. 
Thou sleepest where the gifted and the great 
Of Britain's worthies sleep. Still, the “Green Isle” 
Gave birth to thee: and where the fountain flowed— 
Still flows—of science, holy, pure and free, 
Thy youth drank in those lessons which mature, 
Thou gavest to a realm that paused and blessed 
The tongue that spake, the heart that beat as thine. 
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III. 

Still dreams flit by. Another! ere the light 
Of dawning day awakes to real life ; 
Real, and yet those images of night 
Are passing true, and their dim lessons fraught 
With pleasure strange, and whilome e’en more true 
Than life's realities. 


A form I see 
Instinct with all the fervour which a cause 
Felt to be good and true can lend. Again 
Britain's proud Senate listens, as he pleads 
The cause of liberty. He claims that all 
Who tread our islands, by whatever name 
Enrolled as citizens, whatever creed 
May symbolize their faith, shall equal be 
As free-born men and brethren. None at home, 
As none abroad, where Britain’s flag unfurled 
Proclaims the doom of slavery, shall be slaves. 


This, Grarran, was thy creed. The patriotism 
That kindled in thy breast was all as pure 
As ever lamp which erst in ancient Rome 
Burned in the vestal’s shrine. Tiy faith sincere, 
Purged of debasing superstition’s dross, 
Shone constant with the steady light which Truth 
Sheds o'er the path where conscience treads secure. 
Thy love was for thy country and thy kind, 
All wide-embracing, while a nation's voice 
Proclaimed thee wise and good. 


And now, where stands, 
In all its gorgeousness of pride and place, 
Westminster's Palace, whose fair frescoed walls 
Surround the statues of tle mighty dead, 
Whose voices erst were breathless hearkened to, 
Proclaiming mighty truths and urging deeds 
As noble, there thy breathing marble stands, 
Just tribute to a life and genius rare, 
Spent in the service of the land he loved. 


Iv. 

Awaked, I saw a nation gathered in 
The heart of its chief city. Cheering crowds, 
The pomp of civic state, high titled peers, 
Within whose veins the blood of centuries 
Ennobling ran,—the peasant from his farm, 
The merchant from his mart, the barrister, 
Physician, student, clerk,—all grades were there, 
With maid and matron, youths and children fair, 
Assembled for a nation’s gala-day. 
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"Twas winter ; but a gleam of sunlight lent 
Its radiance to the scene below, where stood 
A figure veiled, which late the sculptor’s hand 
Had moulded with such matchless power of art, 
Love-fraught and pure, that nought save breath appeared 
Wanting to render it instinct with life. 
Ah! ‘twas an Irish hand, an Irish heart, 
Thine, Fotey, that ere it had ceased to beat, 
Gave Gratran’s semblance back to second life. 
And there it stands!. Well-chosen is the spot. 
There stand beside thee, too, thy great compeers ; 
Sons of thine Alma also, proud to claim 
‘Lheir parentage, and place their statues where 
They grace her portals, pointing to her sons 
Of after years the path to fame. They stand, 
Immortal bard and sage—Goldsmith and Burke. 


The covering falls, the statue stands revealed, 
The triad is complete. With uplift hand 
And thrilling voice, Grattan once more appears 
To wake the echoes of that Senate house 
Which stood of old where now his semblance stands. 


Day, worthy of a nation, sleeping late, 
In drowsy listlessness of her own sons, 
Who trod the upward path, and gave her name 
Illustrious to ages yet unborn. 
The nation is awake. Once and again 
Rises the shout triumphant, not a cloud 
Of party-feud, sectarian strife, ill-will, 
Appears to mar the brightness of the hour 
That binds in one the bravest and the best, 
The fairest daughters and the noblest sons 
Of Erin met to render tribute due 
To her great dead. So may the living learn 
The lesson taught on this auspicious day— 
That where true greatness, true nobility, 
True love of country live, this Isle can still 
Be one in heart and voice to honour these, 
As only real worth should honoured be. 
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SIR GARNET JOSEPH WOLSELEY, K.C.B., G.C.M.G. 


Tue family of Wolseley is of great antiquity in Staffordshire. In 
Erdswick’s survey of the county, edited by Harwood, there is a pedi- 
gree of Wolseley of Wolseley, which commences with the statement 
that “The family have resided at this place and upon the same site for a 
considerable period prior to the Norman Conquest, and are beyond all 
doubt the most ancient among the very ancient families of this county ;” 
and a pedigree is given to that date from Edric de Wholeseley, who held 
large possessions in the county in King Edward the Confessor’s time. 

So numerous were the tribes of the ancient Britons that it is difficult 
to predicate with certainty the nationality of any family settled in England 
prior to the Norman Conquest; but it may be asserted, with a great show 
of reason, that the Wolseleys are amongst the Danish portion of the 
inhabitants who settled in that part of England, probably many centuries 
before the period allotted to them in the apocryphal Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle ; for at this day, and certainly in very early times, the family 
bear the national ensign of the Danes; both in their coat-of-arms and 
crest they exhibit the wolf of Benjamin; and in their motto they adopt 
the very words which his tribe may have used, “ Homo homini lupus.” 
The ancient arms of Wolesley were argent a wolf-dog passant gules ; crest 
out of a ducal crown or, a wolf-dog’s head erased proper, the wolf-dog in 
these proper days having become a talbot. 

About the time of the Conquest, Eadricht de Wholseley (though his 
very name reminds one somewhat of the wolf, he must have been a pious 
man) gave lands to Blethebury church, and his son Remerius, with the 
consent of his lord, Robert de Stafford, and Avina his wife, and others (for 
several Norman lords appeared by this time to have acquired feudal rights 
over the old Danish family) gave for perpetual alms the lands of Gauley 
to the Holy Nuns of Blethebury. 

In the reign of Henry III. the name became spelt as it is at this day. 
Ralf Wolseley, eighth in lineal descent from Edric, was a baron of the 
Exchequer temp. Edward IV.; and by Margaret, daughter of Sir Robert 
Ashton, Kt., of Heywood, he had one son, who, by Ann, daughter of 
George Stanley of Bromwich, county of Stafford, had, amongst other 
issue, Anthony, who married Margaret, daughter of William Blythe, of 
Norton, in the county of Derby, by whom he had Erasmus, who married 
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Cassandra, daughter of Sir Thomas Gifford, of Crillington, in the county 
of Stafford, Kt.; his eldest son, Sir Thomas Wolseley, Kt., by Ann, 
daughter of Humphrey Wolseley, had issue Ralf Wolseley of Thug- 
borough, who married Joyce, daughter and heiress of John Salway, of 
Standford, and who had issue John Wolseley, of Stafford, who married 
Isabella, daughter of John Porter, of Chillington, in the county of Stafford, 
and had, amongst other issue, Robert, who was clerk of the King’s letters 

atent, and who was advanced to the dignity of a baronet by Charles I. 

e married Mary, daughter of Sir Charles Wieden, Bart., of Wilcot, 
in the county of Wilts, and, amongst other issue had Charles, his suc- 
cessor, Colonel William Wolseley, who accompanied King William III. 
to Ireland, and commanded the Inniskillen men at the memorable battle 
of the Boyne. The success of that day was, in a great measure, owing to 
the gallantry and bravery of these men, which King William acknowledged 
in a speech made to them on the spot ; whereupon Colonel Wolseley was 
appointed a Brigadier, and obtained the commarid of a regiment of horse 
of a thousand men, and he was made Master of the Ordnance, Privy 
Councillor, and one of the Lord Justices of Ireland. 

The eldest son, Sir Charles Wolseley, the second baronet, married Ann, 
daughter of the Viscount Say and Sele, the friend of Pym, Hampden, and 
Cromwell, and, through this marriage, doubtless, he allied himself to the 
party to which these families belonged ; his eldest son, Robert, was one of 
Cromwell’s Lords of Parliament, and from his fifth son, Richard, who was 
a captain in the service of King William III., Sir Garnet is descended. 

This gentleman had three sons; the eldest, Sir William, who sue- 
ceeded to his grandfather's baronetcy, and in whose line it still continues, 
Robert, the father of Admiral William Wolseley, and Richard, who was 
created a baronet of Ireland, 19th January, 1774. He married Alice, 
daughter of Sir Thomas Molyneux, by whom lie had Sir Richard, in whose 
line the baronetcy still continues, and a younger son, William, who was 
a captain in the 8th Hussars, in which regiment he served on the 
Continent. Subsequently this gentleman retired from the service and 
became rector of the parish of Pully Corbet, county Monaghan. His 
son, Major Garnet Joseph Wolseley of the 25th regiment, married 
Frances Ann, daughter of William Smith, of Golden Bridge House, 
county Dublin, and had issue Garnet Joseph, the subject of this 
memoir, who was born in 1833, and is consequently still in the very 
prime of life, and let us hope with years of usefulness to his country 
still before him. 

Thus we see that, although on his father’s side Sir Garnet is of 
English or Danish blood, through his mother he is a Celt; and thus 
England as well as Ireland have a right to call him her son, and to 
claim him as a true scion of the Celtic race. 

Garnet Wolseley was appointed ensign in the 80th regiment on 12th 
March, 1852, and before many months were over he joined the expedi- 
tionary army in what is known as the Second Burmese war, and which, 
under Sir Jobn Cheape, did good service in helping to wipe out the stain 
of the disaster of Donoben. 

His regiment formed part of the storming party at Nayoung Goun- 
lyd, and hot work had the gallant little army to go through. In the 
course of that severe action, writes the general: “ Finding the right 
wing much weakened from the loss they had sustained, and the number 
of men it was necessary to employ as skirmishers on the banks of the 
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Nullah, for the purpose of keeping down the enemy’s fire, I ordered a 
reinforcement from the left wing; they were joined by the men of the 
right wing that had been collected by Major Holdich, and who were 
led by Ensign Wolseley, and the whole advanced in a manner that 
nothing could check. The fire was severe, and I am grieved to say that 
ent young officer, Lieutenant Tayler, 9th Madras Native Infantry, 

oing duty with Her Majesty’s 5th Light Infantry, fell mortally wounded. 
Ensign Wolseley, of Her Majesty’s 80th regiment, was also struck down, 
as well as many other gallant soldiers, but the breastwork was at once 
carried, and the enemy fled in confusion, the few who stood being shot or 
bayoneted on the entrance of our men.” 

Colonel Lowe, in his valuable and very interesting memoir of Sir 
Garnet Wolseley, which appeared in the United Service Magazine for 
1874-5, gives further details of this affair, from which it appears that 
young Wolseley had volunteered from his own regiment for the dangerous 
service. He had already been much shaken in a previous and unsuc- 
cessful attempt at storming the position by a fall into a covered pit, 
technically known as a trou de loup—a curious circumstance, remembering 
his family ensign; but he gallantiy responded to the call for volunteers, 
and offered to lead the storming party. Lieutenant Tayler, with himself, 
without a moment’s hesitation, having collected what men they could for 
the second attempt, made a rush up the path leading over the breastwork, 
which was so narrow that but two men could advance abreast. Almost at 
the same moment, while well in advance of their men, and racing for the 
honour of being first in the enemy’s works, they were both shot down, 
and were wounded in the same place; a large iron jingall ball struck each 
of them in the left thigh, tearing away the muscle and surrounding flesh. 
Poor Lieutenant Tayler was mortally wounded, and he bled to death 
before assistance could reach him; but Ensign Garnet Wolseley, though 
helpless on his back, staunched his own wound, and, with unabated 
resolution, waved his sword and cheered on bis men; and though they 
offered to carry him to the rear, he refused, and lay there till he had 
the satisfaction of knowing that the position was carried. 

For six months the young soldier lay, assiduously attended, and in 
constant danger of bleeding to death; but, thanks to sound constitu- 
tion, unimpaired by youthful excesses, he gradually gained strength, and 
though he had to use crutches for some time after his arrival in England, 
no permanent injury was sustained to his general health, nor was the 
limb permanently affected. Thus we see that in his first field the young 
officer was not content with what might fall to his share, but made his 
opportunities; and his reward was great, for he shared with Lieutenant 
Tayler the chief honours of this successful attempt to storm the enemy’s 
position. 

As soon as he was sufficiently recovered to return to duty, Wolseley was 
posted as lieutenant to the 90th Regiment of Light Infantry, in recogni- 
tion of his gallantry and the severe wound he had received, and in this 
distinguished corps he passed the remainder of his service as a regimental 
officer. 

On the 19th of November, 1854, he sailed with his regiment from 
Dublin to join the army in the Crimea,-and landed at Balaklava on the 
4th of December, and immediately.proceeded to the front. At first he 
was occupied in trench duty; but on the 4th of January, 1855, he was 
selected for the post of assistant engineer, and as such prepared a plan of 
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the position of Inkerman, including the trenches, for which he received 
the thanks of the general. 

Whilst serving in the trenches, Garnet Wolseley obtained his com- 
pany, in December, 1854; but fourteen days afterwards, the authorities, 
considering (so they alleged) that he was too young, being only 21} 
years old, cancelled the appointment; but Sir Garnet, very naturally 
considering this as a slur upon his honour—and if he had died in the 
war before he was promoted, it might have been so regarded—in a 
very spirited manner wrote, demanding bis reinstatement, threatening 
the alternative of an immediate resignation. The authorities gave way, 
and cancelled their act of cancellation. It turned out afterwards, that 
the true reason was simply discreditable ; through some blunder, it was — 
supposed at the Horse Guards that Garnet Wolseley had risen from 
the ranks, aud hence they thought they might safely dishonour him to 
promote a more favoured candidate. 

Captain Wolseley passed through that terrible winter in the Crimea, 
rendered doubly hideous through the incompetency of the War De- 
partment, without ever deserting his post; and even though wounded, so 
that he might have claimed a little rest, he continued to do his duty ; 
and Colonel Lowe asserts that, during that period, he received the 
character of being the bravest man in the army. He relates a curious 
trait in his character: if he found a shell approaching him, he invariably 
turned his face towards it, so that, if he were killed, it might be said of 
him that be died with his face towards the enemy. | 



























On the 7th of June was delivered the celebrated assault on the Quarries 
by our troops, and that on the Mamelon by our allies; the engineer officers 
who accompanied our assaulting column were Captains Brown and Wolse- 
ley, and Lieutenants Elphinstone, R.E., Lowry, R.E., and Anderson, 96th 
Regiment. Colonel Tylden, in his report of the engineering operations, 





speaks in high terms of the conduct of Captain Wolseley in forming the { 
communication to the lodgment. Lord Raglan, by a general order of the i 
8th of June, thanked the officers and men engaged in the assault, and i 
especially mentioned the name of Garnet Wolseley in his despatches as i 
“one of the officers who distinguished themselves on this occasion.” And ; 
he certainly deserved it, for again Garnet Wolseley made his opportunities. 
Though many officers displayed equal gallantry on that memorable day, no 
one was exposed for an equal length of time, or to a similar extent, to the ' 
perils incident to both a bombardment and an assault. In the ordinary 
course he would have rested for twenty-four hours before making the 
assault, but poor Captain Dawson was killed by a round shot early that 
day, and Captain Wolseley was ordered to take his place. He was the 
whole day engaged in the bombardment, which required all his energies, 
besides entailing that great mental wear which is incidental to any one 
performing his duties under such terrific fire as raged on that day. When 
morning came, and the hour arrived for the assault, Captain Wolseley 
only left the trenches to join the small band of engineer officers whose 
perilous duty it was to accompany the assaulting column. Colonel Lowe, 
in his thrilling narrative of the events of that night, says :— 

























“ Just before daybreak, Wolseley saw a dense column of Russians, so long 
that they could not see the end of it, issue from out of their works, with the 
object of making a final dash to recover the lost quarries; and had they known 
the real position of affairs, they might have accomplished their purpose, tem- 
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porarily at least. Our soldiers were so overcome with fatigue by the night’s 
fighting and hard work, that i: was in vain the officers made the utmost efforts 
to rouse them from their sleep to resist the enemy. British officers have seldom 
failed to do their duty under the most trying circumstances, and they did not belie 
this characteristic of their race on this occasion. Finding their efforts useless, 
the officers, to the number of twenty, with some few non-commissioned officers 
and men, certainly not more than sixty, opened fire—the former with their pistols 
—on the advancing column; at the same time, the bugle sounded, and the little 
band shouted and cheered to their utmost capacity. Never did the famous 
British cheer stand in such good stead to British throats as on this occasion. 
The Russian soldiers, remembering the bloody repulses they had already suffered, 
first wavered, and finally refused to advance. Wolseley saw the officers by turns 
imploring and threatening them, but all in vain, they could not be induced to 
proceed, and the British officers redoubling their efforts, the Russians gave up 
the task as hopeless, and retired.” 


Captain Wolseley was so overpowered by his labours on this occasion— 
to use his own words, “ the hardest day’s work he ever did in his life”— 
that, upon being relieved, he fell down speechless outside the quarries, and 
lay there among a number of dead bodies, himself to all appearance being 
one amongst them. 

The capture of these quarries was the first great success in this memor- 
able siege, and enabled the operations to be pressed on with greater 
advantage. Matters proceeded but slowly, and sti!l Garnet Wolseley 
stuck to his work, until, on the 22nd July, he was compelled to go into 
hospital. But though ordered to remain on board ship at least a fort- 
night, he could only be prevailed upon to remain a week, and returned 
to his duty little better than when he left it. He continued to do his 
duty nobly, till, by an adverse fate, he was wounded very severely, so that 
his career in the Crimea was ended, and he was unable to join in the 
final triumph. On the night of the 30th August, after displaying the 
coolest intrepidity, and doing good service under the most trying circum- 
stances, he was struck down by the débris caused by a round shot striking 
a gabion full of stones; the poor fellows on either side of him were 
killed, and he himself was taken up for dead. “ His head and body,” says 
Colonel Lowe, “ presented a shocking appearance ; his features were not 
distinguishable as those of a human being, while blood flowed from 
innumerable wounds, caused by the stones with which he had been 
struck, sharp fragments were embedded all over his face, and his left 
cheek had been almost cut completely away.” 

Many and grievous were the injuries he sustained, and his recovery 
must be attributable to his wonderful constitution, and a vitality that 
would not have carried him through but for his buoyant courage. 

“So Captain Wolseley was mortified,” writes Colonel Lowe, “in 
feeling that all his devotion and suffering had not received the reward 
he most coveted, that of participating in the storm of the Russian 
stronghold.” 

Thus ended nine months’ services in the trenches before Sebastopol, 
interrupted only by a fortnight’s sick leave. Captain Wolseley was, 
perhaps, as often on duty as any officer in the British army, and often 
in.the. post of the greatest danger. After his recovery, he joined the 
department of the Quartermaster-General in the Crimea, and thus 
remained there until the very last. Although he had been specially 
mentioned in despatches by Lord Raglan, and recommended for promo- 
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tion by Sir Harry Jones, K.C.B., Captain Wolseley did not receive the 
brevet-majority, to which he was fairly entitled, and he remained 
without any promotion from his own service. The Emperor of the 
French nominated him a Knight of the Legion of Honour; and the 
Sultan conferred upon him the 5th class of the Medijidie. 

In February, 1857, Captain Wolseley embarked with his regiment for 
India, on board the ill-fated Transit, which was lost on the island of 
Banca, fortunately without loss of life. After landing in India, and 
proceeding by forced marches to Futthipore, he arrived at Cawnpore on 
the 27th September, which then indeed presented a desolate appearance. 
His first brush with the enemy was in October, when he displayed his 
usual coolness and intrepidity. 

On the 14th of November the British army started on the momentous 
mission of effecting the relief of our countrymen at Lucknow, and on 
the following morning Wolseley again distinguished himself, by bringing 
up a gun, assisting with his own hands, as the enemy were retiring, to 
drag it to the front, through the sand, “ whilst the bullets hopped off the 
tires like peas off a drum.” 

On the 17th, Captain Wolseley had again the gratification of finding 
his services for that day specially mentioned in the Commander-in-chief’s 
despatch. Sir Colin Campbell having determined to storm the building 
called “‘ Happy Palace,” selected him to conduct the attack. By dint of 
hard fighting, and the loss of many brave men, he accomplished the task. 
Nay, more, he achieved a greater success than had been proposed to him. 

An incident is related of his conduct in this affair, which gives a key 
to his character, and accounts for much of the power he has over his fellow- 
men: A private named Andrews, who had been Wolseley’s servant in the 
Crimea, in endeavouring to show the way across a place of danger, was shot 
through the body from a loop-hole some five or six yards from him. 
Wolseley sprang out and bore him back in his arms, and whilst he was 
carrying him, another shot, intended for Wolseley, passed through the 
body of the man; nor was this act of devotion in vain, for the private 
still lives, and for his services and wounds has been rewarded by a 
grateful country with a pension of eightpence a day. 

The result of Wolseley’s success was that he enjoyed the singular 
honour of being the first to effect a junction with the garrison of Luck- 
now, Captain Wolseley’s company first joining hands with the soldiers of 
his own former regiment. 

It would seem that, although Captain Wolseley had been ordered to 
take the mess-house, he succeeded in driving the enemy out of the Motee 
Matreel, thus in a most important manner contributing to the success of 
the day. Sir Colin Campbell was at first apparently angry with the 
young officer for having exceeded his instructions, but he ended by 
congratulating him upon the courage and signal ability he had displayed, 
and expressed his intention of recommending him for promotion. Captain 
Wolseley subsequently took part in the defence of Alumbagh, and was 
ordered to do outpost duty at Jellalabad. 

On the 6th March the 90th left Alumbagh to join the Commander-in- 
chief at Dilkhoosa, preparatory to the siege and second capture of Luck- 
now. It is pleasant to record that, after the siege, that gallant officer, 
Colonel William Pakenham, recommended Captain Wolseley for the 
Quartermaster-Generalship of the Oude Division, and in that capacity 
he did good service until the close of the war, when, in addition to 
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the ordinary honour which every man received, of the medal with two 
clasps, he received the brevet of a lieutenant-colonel. He was young 
for this honour, for he was but 26 years old the day he entered Lucknow, 
but never was promotion more fairly and honourably earned. 

Early in October in the same year, and after only a rest of four 
months, Colonel Wolseley was offered a position on the staff of the 
expedition, in conjunction with the French, about to be despatched to 
the north of China. 

Sir Hope Grant wished to appoint him as head of the Quartermaster- 
General’s department, but, owing to Lord Clyde interposing another 
officer, he went as Deputy-Assistant Quartermaster-General, in charge of 
the topographical department. 

Colonel Wolseley published in 1862 a most interesting account of this 
expedition, which he dedicated to his chief, and which deserves more 
notice than it is possible to give it in this article. 

On the 3rd of August, the allied generals having decided upon a re- 
connaissance in force, a strong column, under the command of General 
Collinson, moved out towards the Takoo Forts. Colonel Wolseley was 
selected by Sir Hope Grant to accompany the force as the representative 
of the British head-quarters. “Throughout this war, as in India and the 
Crimea,” writes Colonel Lowe, “ Wolseley was ever to the front, and the 
English Commander-in-chief placed so high an estimate on his services, 
that whenever he decided to undertake some duty requiring tact or capacity 
he would always inquire, ‘Where is Wolseley ? send him.’ In this war 
Wolseley’s old characteristics—high courage, ready resource, and buoyant 
cheerfulness under difficulties—were as conspicuous as in the morearduous 
campaigns in the Crimea and India, while his former good fortune never 
deserted him.” 

In May, 1861, Colonel Wolseley landed in England, after an absence of 
rather more than four years. He was noted as a promising officer, who 
had claims for future employment in the event of hostilities, and was 
ge wa to a substantive majority. As his services were not wanted 

e obtained eighteen months’ leave of absence, but was not destined 
for so long a term of inactivity, as the 7th December following saw 
him embarked on board the Melbourne, with Colonel McKenzie and 
Colonel Lysons, selected to organize the Canadian militia. 

In August, 1862, he obtained leave of absence, and spent his holiday 
at the seat of the great American war; but at the end of the year 
he was compelled to return to England to place himself under medical 
advice, his old Crimean wounds again giving him much trouble. He 
returned to Canada to resume his duties in the spring of 1863, in time 
for the Fenian invasion. 

Colonel Wolseley performed his duties with his usual thoroughness, 
and his services in forming the Camp of Instruction drew from Colonel 
McDougall the following eulogium: “1 desire to record, as strongly 
as possible, my sense of the ability and energy with which the immediate 
command of the camp was exercised by Colonel Wolseley, and to which 
is attributable a large share in the success of the experiment. It was a 
charge requiring unusually delicate management, but in Colonel Wolseley’s 
qualifications, tact is combined with firmness, and both with an intimate 
knowledge of his profession in an unusual degree.” ; 

Colonel Wolseley remained in Canada until the latter end of 1867, when 
he returned to England, at last to obtain some recognition of his valuable 
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services, and in September he returned to Canada as Deputy Quarter- 
master-General, having in the meanwhile married Miss Tirekine, who 
accompanied him on his return. In the following year he published his 
“Soldier’s Pocket Book,” which is considered in the army as a standard 
authority. 

The history of this work is curious and instructive, illustrative, unfortu- 
nately, of the short-sighted economy of the authorities in matters of real 
necessity. In his first edition of the work, Sir Garnet states in his preface, 
the great want he felt during many campaigns, and particularly at the 
outset of his career as a soldier, of a practical and portable book upon 
the ordinary duties that fall to the lot of soldiers when in the presence 
of the enemy; the instructions to be obtained from the Queen’s Regu- 
lations and the Field Exercise Book being almost exclusively intended for 
times of peace, and likely to lead one into difficulties if adhered to in 
the field. 

It would seem that when Sir Richard Airey was Quartermaster-General 
of the army, he proposed to have a practical handbook for the staff, 
compiled by experienced officers of the Department, and published for 
the use of the army.’ A little money was required for the purpose, which 
the War Office, from false economical motives, would not allow, Sir 
Garnet was to have been one of those employed to write, and when 
the narrow policy of the War Office stopped the scheme, he persevered, 
and unassisted produced a work of nearly 350 closely printed pages, 
full of admirable practical suggestions for the guidance of the soldier 
when in actual warfare. Almost everything in the book is deduced 
from the actual experience of the writer. The work has been highly 
appreciated. The sound sense which characterizes it, and the admirable 
clearness and precision with which it is written, commended it, though 
not an official work, to all those who wished to study their duties 
thoroughly and fit themselves for their actual accomplishment. 

The great superiority of Sir Garnet’s teaching over the old school 
is, that he has had the intelligence to see, and the courage to publish, the 
fact that it is not sufficient for an officer to be a good drill and to 
know the Queen’s Regulations by heart, but that he must have a 
knowledge of the arts by which men live, that when in the field more 
lives are saved by paying attention to the creature comforts of the men, 
by managing all matters connected with their health, their good clothing, 
and so forth, than by judiciously handling them in the field; that to bea 
thorough soldier, a knowledge of the commonest mechanics, and of the 
commonest household duties, is necessary. Admirable instruction is 
given’ for the making of tea and coffee, boiling vegetables, making 
puddings, curing sore feet and blisters in marching, and other matters of 
an equally common nature, but all-important though so common. On 
the vital question of diet, he says :— 


“ When marching continuously the men reach camp very hungry, and, conse- 
quently, hurry on their cooking as much as possible; the result is, that their 
dinners are generally indifferent, as there is not time to make good soup. 
Officers commanding regiments would do well to have all bones and scraps of 
meat, remaining after the men have had their dinners, collected and put 
down to simmer together with some small portion of the ration reserved for 
that purpose, so that wll should have a good basin of soup at about four or five 
in the afternoon. The ration of meat might, in fact, be increased a quarter of 
a pound with great advantage whilst the men are doing hard work, the best 
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fieshy parts used at dinner, and the bony portions reserved for the evening 
soup. ; ; 

“ Diet is now a science, and the recent discoveries in it have had the 
effect of removing the old, stupid, and, I may say, cruel notions of regarding 
the system for training either men or horses. The appetite of men taken 
from quarters, placed under canvas, and marched daily, increases considerably 
for the first few days. Meat that would be indigestible, from toughness, whilst 
living in barracks, is eaten with appetite in the field. 14 lb. of fresh meat (bone 
included) is by no means a large ration for men while marching continuously. 
A man of average size and activity will, under ordinary conditions of 
moderate work, take in twenty-four hours zy, to 7, of his own weight in 
solid and liquid food, the solid being to the liquid as 1 to 2. The daily 
ration should be varied as often as possible, for men tire of the same food 
day after day. The greatest possible variety ought also to be made in the 
mode of cooking it. 

“Give your men as little spirits as possible; tea and coffee are much more 
sustaining, and are more portable. If in countries where light wines are plen- 
tiful, induce your men to drink them, nothing beyond fifteen per cent. alcohol 
being used ; they are good anti-scorbutics, and scurvy is the one great disease to 

ard against in war. The old superstition that grog is a good thing for men 

fore, during, or after a march, has been proved by the scientific men of all 
nations to be a fallacy, and is only still maintained by men who mistake the 
cravings arising solely from habit for the promptings of nature. It is the 
commonest thing to see men, when travelling at home, taking brandy to keep 
themselves warm. It is an ascertained fact that alcohol of any sort reduces, 
instead of increases, the temperature of the body. 

“The use of spirits in cold weather has been well tested during the various 
Polar expeditions, the medical officers of which all condemn it as a preventa- 
tive against cold. No men require greater endurance than the trappers of 
North America, and none do a greater amount of hard physical work than the 
voyageurs and lumbermen there, none of whom drink spirits when in the 
woods ; tea being their constant beverage. Our armies in Kaffraria had no 
spirits issued to them, as a rule, and no army in the field was ever more healthy 
(if any other was as free from sickness). Our experience in the Indian mutiny 
also carries out this theory: for months, in some places, our men were entirely 
cut off from all liquor, and they were healthier than when, subsequently, it 
was issued to them as a ration. 

“ By increasing the allowance of tea, and abolishing that of rum, you diminish 
the supplies to be carried to a great extent, whilst you add to the health and 
efficiency of your men. Their discipline will improve as their moral tone is 
raised, engendering a manly cheerfulness that spirit-drinking armies know 
nothing of. No men have ever done harder work than was performed by the 
troops employed upon the Red River Expedition. Nospirits of any sort were 
issued to them, but they had, practically, as much of good tea as they could 
drink. Illness was, I may say, unknown amongst them. 

“The use of rum has been so long the custom in our armies, that it is 
difficult now to discontinue it. It can only be effected by a cheerful co-opera- 
tion on the part of the officers. If the men do not receive rum, and have not 
the means of buying it, the use of wine in camp by officers should be given up. 
It is humbug for an officer to lecture men about drinking, advising them 
against the use of spirits, and then go to his tent to be merry over a bottle of 
sherry. Wine with the officers holds the place of rum with the private, and 
although the bottle of wine may do the former no harm, he ought cheerfully 
to go without his luxury when he compels those under his orders to forego 
theirs, feeling that his conduct is for the good of the service should amply 
compensate him for the privation. As the allowance of baggage to which 
officers are entitled has now been reduced to a minimum, they will not have 
power to carry about luxuries, such as wine, with them.” 


The spirit of this lecture on dram-drinking gives the secret of Sir 
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Garnet Wolseley’s success in life—in.all things thoroughness. If the 
thing is wght do it; and if it be necessary to advise others to do 
that which is unpleasant to them, share with them in the privation, 
This spirit of kindliness is irresistible to frank-hearted men like soldiers ; 
with such a chief they would share any privations, and overcome any pos- 
sible difficulty. 

This book was followed by a new publication of a “Field Pocket- 
Book for the Auxiliary Forces,” which has obtained an equally high 
reputation, and, like the former, is a standard work. 

In 1870, the troubles on the Red River, Canada, became of so pressing 
a nature, that the Dominion Government, with the consent of the Home 
Colonial Office, determined to send an expedition, and the supreme com- 
mand was, by the conseusus of public opinion, vested in Colonel Wolseley ; 
for the first time he was entrusted with supreme command. The object 
of the expedition was to set matters right in that distant and half-civilized 
neighbourhood. Somehow the Government had so muddled matters, that 
the French portion of the inhabitants, as well as the Indians and half- 
breeds, were in actual rebellion, the immediate cause being a rather high- 
hand>« transfer of the powers and authorities of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company to tie Crown of England, and a grant by the Crown to the 
Cordecerat:on of the North American Provinces. General indignation 
had been roused in Canada by the murder in cold blood of a man named 
Scott by these rebels, acting apparently as a court-martial; and it was 
determined to send an expedition to restore the Queen’s authority, and 
to punish the murderers. 

The appointment of Sir Garnet Wolseley to conduct this expedition 
was hailed throughout Canada with enthusiasm. 

The force employed consisted of 1,200 men, including a detachment 
of Royal Artillery and Royal Engineers, and they had to be transported 
a distance of 600 miles through a country nearly uninhabited, and 
chiefly consisting of wild swamps. Altogether there were forty-seven 
portages, a word applied to the breaks in the navigation between two 
lakes or between a river and a lake, over which everything had to be 
carried on men’s backs. These varied in length from 20 yards to one 
and a half miles. Colonel Lowe writes: ‘ Considering all the enormous 
natural obstacles to the transport of stores and warlike materials, Colonel 
Wolseley exhibited throughout the expedition a patience, energy, and fore- 
thought that stamp him as a true leader of men. Often during the long 
and weary march the spirits of his officers and men were seriously 
affected by the difficulties of the route, and more than once it was 
anticipated by all that the expedition would have to be abandoned; 
but, as we were told by an officer who accompanied Colonel Wolseley, 
who had the best opportunity of judging of his temper and intentions, 
throughout the expedition he alone never lost heart, but was always 
cheerful and confident, and bent on pushing on. A difficulty occurred 
when the expedition had reached some thirty-one miles out of forty-six 
between Thunder Bay and Shebandowan Lake; the road which ought to 
have been completed there suddenly terminated, and thirteen miles 
over a hilly and thickly-wooded country remained to be cleared. 
Colonel Wolseley immediately organized a strong gang of men to com- 
plete it, but the heavy rains which fell, and the want of proper mate- 
vials still delayed the work, and there was not wanting some who 
laughed at the idea of the force reaching Fort Garry so as to return 
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by September. Colonel Wolseley fortunately found means to relieve 
the transport, by passing boats up the Kaministiquia aril Matawan 
rivers, although he had been advised that this was wholly impracticable, 
of course by experienced persons. 

The weather was wretched in the extreme, but the health of the troops 
was excellent, Colonel Wolseley having strictly prohibited the sale of 
spirits in the camp, and except medicinally, the use of them through- 
out the army. The progress in the road-making was so unsatisfactory, 
that a fresh plan was resorted to, and at a certain stage a branch road 
was made to the river, from whence the stores were transported. 

Some idea of the work to be performed may be gathered from the 
description given by Colonel Lowe. He says: “ For the nonce the gallant 
fellows of the 60th Rifles were turned into labourers, and the costume of 
the officers and men did not belie the novel character then assumed, 
the only garments in which all ranks of one of Her Majesty’s crack 
regiments clothed their upper man, was a flannel shirt with breast pocket 
for handkerchief, while uniform trousers with Canadian moccasins and a 
felt helmet completed the costume. The officers were going up and down 
the river with boats, wearing the sleeves of their shirts tucked up, with 
their arms as black as negroes, some haying their shirts open, with the 
breast exposed. 

The 16th of July saw the departure from Prince Arthur’s Landing of 
the first portion of the troops, and by the Ist of August, the time 
originally proposed, the whole of the expedition was on the march. 
As the last brigade left the camp, the leading brigades had reached 
Bare Portage, 150 miles ahead, the others being scattered along the 
route, Colonel Wolseley himself going from one detachment to another, 
keeping all as well as possible under his control should occasion arise for 
concentration. One of the chief difficulties was in hauling the boats up 
steep inclines 100 feet in length, which was done by harnessing 40 or 50 
men to a boat. 

After surmounting great difficulties, on the 24th of August the 
expedition reached Fort Garry without the Joss of a man, and found it 
evacuated, the rebel chief, Riel, being too wary to give battle. A very 
short time was sufficient to enable Colonel Wolseley to reinstate the 
Governor and to settle the government, and the expedition returned 
without the loss of a single man. The regulation enforced by Colonel 
Wolseley to prevent dram-drinking was one of the chief elements of 
this success, and that it was cheerfully complied with arises from the 
fact that he himself set the example of abstinence; only one bottle of 
whisky was carried in his own canoe, and on the return journey, when all 
danger was past, it. was proposed to broach it. “No!” replied Wolseley, 
“I have promised it to Kane,” his soldier-servant of the 60th Rifles; 
and, needless to say, the Colonel kept his word and Kane obtained the 
bottle, which had journeyed some 1,200 miles in his master’s canoe. 

On his return the Governor of Manitobah thus wrote to him :— 


“T take the earliest opportunity in my power to congratulate you on the 
magnificent success of the expedition under your command. I can judge of 
the werk you have had to do all the better from having seen for myself the 
physical obstacles that had to be met and otercome—obstacles which, I assure 
you, exceed anything I could have imagined.” 


General Lindsay reported to the War Office, on the return of the ex- 
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pedition, that “with the exception of one man left at Fort Garry with 
inflammation of the lungs, the regular force returned to Canada with no 
sick, and with no casualty by drowning or any other description.” 

Upon the return of Colonel Wolseley to England, he received the 
thanks of H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge for the successful results of 
the expedition. General Lindsay thus wrote to the Home Government :— 


“The mainspring of the whole movement was the commander, Colonel 
Wolseley, who has shown throughout great professional ability. He has the 
facility of organization and resource in difficulty. He has served in many 
campaigns with distinction, and in this expedition he has shown great aptitude 
for command. His advance upon Fort Garry itself was conducted with skill 
and prudence, and his proceedings there, in abstaining from all interference with 
civil affairs himself, seem to me to have been eminently judicious. 

“T hardly think it possible to overrate the advantage Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and Canada have derived from the employment upon this delicate, as well 
as arduous, service of an officer of Colonel Wolseley’s attainments, character, and 
discretion. I have esteemed myself very fortunate in having such an instrument 
in my hand to carry out your orders with respect to the Red River Expedition. 


I, therefore, confidently recommend Colonel Wolseley to the gracious favour of 
Her Majesty.” 


As a reward Colonel Wolseley was gazetted a Companion of the Bath, 
and he became Sir Garnet Joseph Wolseley, Knight Commander of the 
most distinguished Order of St. Michael and St. George; but no solid 
reward was bestowed upon him, and even after his return from Ashantee 
his professional remuneration was the poor pittance of £425 per annum. 

On the Ist of May, 1871, after having been six months on the Half- 
pay List, Sir Garnet was appointed Assistant Adjutant-General, Disci- 
pline Branch, at the Horse Guards. It was whilst so employed that Sir 
Garnet competed for the Wellington Prize, and the duties of this office 
no doubt prevented him from paying the proper amount of attention to 
the subject. The Prize was won by Lieutenant T. F. Maurice, R.A., son 
of the late lamented Professor Maurice, and when Sir Garnet was select- 
ing his staff for the Ashantee War, he offered the appointment of Military 
Secretary to his successful rival, but finding that his rank was not sufficient 
for such a post, he appointed Lieutenant Maurice his private secretary. 

During the Autumn Manceuvres of 1871, Sir Garnet held the post 
of Chief of the Staff of Sir Charles Staveley, and in the following year 
he served as Assistant Adjutant-General on the staff of the Southern 
Army. He was also about this time a member of the Committee for the 
Reorganization of the Army, and frequently wrote minutes on various 
military questions, at the request of H.R.H. the Commander-in-chief and 
Mr. Cardwell, the Secretary of State for War. 

We have now arrived at the great achievement of Sir Garnet—his 
conquest of Ashantee. Except the war of Takoo and of Abyssinia, 
perhaps no expedition was ever so successfully accomplished in so short 
a space of time, and with so smail a loss of life. This result, again, was 
obtained by strict attention to the health and comfort of the men. This 
expedition is so recent, and its details are so well known, that it would 
be wearisome to repeat them; and we need only say that Sir Garnet was 
appointed to the command of the expedition to the Gold Coast, the 
Government conferring upon him the local rank of Major-General, and 
centering in his hands the supreme direction of civil as well as of military 
affairs. He landed at Sierra Leone on the 27th of September, 1873, and 
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after a most arduous campaign, conducted under circumstances of extreme 
difficulty and novelty, he vanquished the enemy, and concluded an 
honourable peace. 

On Sir Garnet’s return to England, he was received with all honour, 
but not more than he deserved. Both Houses of Parliament presented 
him with votes of thanks, and he was voted £25,000 as a grant on 
behalf of the nation, not only with the unanimous consent of Parliament, 
but of the empire. In addition, the City of London presented him with 
its “ Freedom,” and a sword valued at one hundred guineas. 

Sir Garnet’s last triumph arose in the Civil Service of the State. At 
the close of 1874, the affairs at Natal were at a dead lock; a serious 
collision had occurred between the natives and the European colonists, 
and the repressive measures adopted by the then governor, although 
perfectly justifiable on the score of necessity, and not open to the charge 
of over-severity, yet in point of form were erroneous, and the Govern- 
ment of the country could not sanction them. 

In the despatch of Lord Carnarvon, of July 18, 1875, offering this 
service to the General, he addresses him in terms of which he may 
well be proud :— 


“Your name,” he writes,“ naturally occurred to me as that of one who, with 
a@ great and varied Colonial experience, with qualifications which have been 
frequently tested in civil as well as in military employment, and always with 
the highest distinction, has been at all times ready to undertake any duty in 
the service of the Crown. Nor need I here repeat the assurance of the satis- 
faction which I have felt in your readiness now, as on similar occasions, to 
accept the duties imposed upon you.” 


And he went on to add in his instructious :-— 


“Intermixed with the ordinary civil administration of the colony, there are 
at this moment important questions relating to defence and the maintenance 
of peace and order, and it is for this reason that I have gladly availed myself 
of the opportunity presented by the brief interval preceding the appoint- 
ment of the next Lieutenant-Governor, to place at the head of affairs in the 
colony a soldier distinguished, amongst other things, for his knowledge of 
these subjects in their colonial aspects.” 


It is hardly necessary to add that Sir Garnet accomplished the object of 
his mission, and, on the 13th July last, Lord Carnarvon wrote to him :— 


“T will not delay the expression of my cordial appreciation of the tact and 
ability with which you have achieved this very important, and, as I trust, 
beneficial, reform in the Constitution of the Colony. Iam aware of the many 
difficulties with which you have had to contend, and I desire to express to 
you the thanks of Her Majesty's Government for the readiness with which you 
undertook the task entrusted to you, and the spirit with which you have 
carried it through.” 


We have thus, with the necessary imperfections attending on brevity, 
detailed Sir Garnet Wolseley’s military services. The rewards he has 
received, and the estimation in which he is held, not by personal friends 
only, but by the public generally, testify to his worth more powerfully 
than any words of ours could express. 
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ALL ODDS. 


By F. W. Currey, 


Autuor or ‘*Her Goop Name.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 


“HE THAT STUDIETH REVENGE 
KEEPETH HIS OWN WOUNDS GREEN.” 


Just a month after poor Violet was 
Jaid in her grave, Miss Megaw sat 
alone in the drawing-room of the 
hotel at Rathmellick, looking for- 
ward to the morrow with stern 
confidence. Next day she was to 
meet James Prendergast’s son and 
confront him with the girl his father 
had wronged—his uncle Alexander's 
only child. The room was nearly 
dark, only one indifferent candle 
spread a dim, yellow light, and the 
fire had sunk very low in the grate. 
She had been thinking of Charlie, 
and asking herself was it possible 
that he knew nothing of his father’s 
schemes. 

“Tt is possible—of course it is 
possibie’’—she said, “but it is not 
likely, that James Prendergast’s 
son could be an honest man. To- 
morrow I shall know, however. 
Mr. Hatchett says that our chain 
of evidence is so complete, so mar- 
vellously perfect in every particu- 
lar, that it would be madness to 
oppose us. But I can see he dis- 
trusts this young Prendergast’s can- 
dour and fair-speaking, and he wants 
me to say even less than I intended. 
But we have nothing to fear—our 
witnesses are safe, and it is too late 
for him now to try to walk in his 
father’s footsteps. If he knew of 


his father’s plots he must have be- 
lieved (as that bad man did) that 
Violet Thomson was the girl who 
was robbed of her home and heri- 
tage. If so, great no doubt will be 
his dismay to-morrow. But it is 
not for me to triumph over him, 
though, God help me, I cannot help 
feeling for him some of the distrust 
and horror that I felt of his father. 
I must try rather to pity him and 
believe him innocent, for he is to 
bear the punishment of his father’s 
sins. Yes,... assuredly this is 
the Lord’s justice,’ she muttered 
to herself as she bowed her head 
solemnly, “‘which brings hidden 
things to light after many years, 
and visits the sins of the fathers 
upon the children; . . . and both 
towards me and his brother this 
man’s father’s sins were many.”’. . 

And then, in the dim light, while 
her eyes were fixed intently on the 
paling ashes of the fire, where only 
a faint red glow lingered, she saw a 
vision of the past; and before her 
sorrowful mind there passed, iu 
slow procession, the brief joys and 
heavy griefs of a day long, long 
gone by. 

She is no longer a faded wreck 
of womanhood, withered and worn 
after the troubles of life. She is 
again a bright, merry-eyed girl, 
erect, slender, and comely, as she 
stands, on a bright autumn evening, 
at the door of a little wayside inn 
on the. borders of a bleak Devon- 
shire moor. The inn is one of 
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those that the stage-coaches called 
into existence, and that perished 
quickly once the steam-horse ruled 
the highways of England ; and over 
the head of the young girl swings 
the sign of the “ Pennithorne 
Arms.” 

She is watching for the coach 
which is due in about a quarter 
of an hour; and the evening air, 
fresh and keen from the moor, is 
blowing about her fair temples, 
while her clear grey eyes are lifted 
from the road to watch a hawk 
circling overhead. Suddenly, on 
the moor, the bird espies its prey, 
and swoops down, and the girl 
moves forward with a sudden move- 
ment, as if she would shield the 
victim from its clutches. But in a 
moment she stops, as she recognizes 
the uselessness of any saving effort. 
“The bird is dead by now, or has 
escaped,” she says, once more 
glancing down the road, and, as she 
does so, her eyes light upon two 
strangers walking towards the inn. 
They are dusty, and look like men 
not too well accustomed to long 
trudges afoot. And as they come 
near she sees that one is very 
dark—his hair is black, and his eyes 
nearly so, and his face is sallow, 
narrow, and grave; but the other 
is, by comparison, fair, for his hair is 
light brown, and his eyes are grey, 
like her own. And he smiles as he 
asks whether they can put up at 
the inn for a couple of days. 

“ We are exploring your country, 

ou see,” he says, lifting a bag from 
his shoulder and opening it, to let 
her see a quantity of flowers and 
broken bits of stone ; “but our feet 
are not so hard-working as our 
heads, and we need a couple of 
days’ rest at a place from which we 
can take short walks.” 

Then the girl leads them into the 
arlour of the inn, where her father 
is sitting smoking his pipe. 

“T wonder, gentlemen,” he says, 
when he hears their account of 
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themselves, “ that you do not prefer 
to see the country from the coach, 
instead of wearing out your feet 
among our rough roads.” 

“You see,” replies the fair- 
haired youth, “that would be all 
very well if the coach would stop 
for half an hour or so every time 
we come to a likely place for finding 
fossils or rare plants ; but it won't, 
so we must walk, or abandon our 
science.” 

“Every one to his taste,” says the 
landlord, shrugging his shoulders, 
as his guests sit down with him in 
the little parlour, while his daughter 
brings them wine, and bread and 
cheese. And then, while they eat 
with the appetite of youth, he 
entertains them, as is his wont, 
with tales of his misfortunes in 
life—tales which, to judge by their 
faces, the young men treat as 
fables. 

“We are an old family,” says 
mine host, proudly ; “the Stanleys 
have lived on their own land from 
before the Conquest to my day, and, 
had I been content with what was 
my own, we should be yeomen of 
Cumberland still. But my wife— 
she was niece to a baronet—had 
some claim upon property confis- 
cated in the Jacobite rebellion of 
1716, and I went to law to estab- 
lish it, and little by little the 
lawyers drew me in, till I lost my 
suit, and, with it, nearly everything 
I possessed. Then the acres a 
Stanley had owned for over eight 
hundred years went to pay law 
bills, and, with the small surplus 
that remained over, we emigrated 
to this distant place, and now for 
two years I have kept the ‘ Penni- 
thorne Arms.’ I don’t mind it for 
myself—I am old, and shall not live 
long; but it is hard on my children. 
Jack is a sportsman, and a farmer, 
and he breaks his heart over the 
fifty acres that are all we can 
manage now; and Matty is as well 
educated as any lady in the land, 
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yet she has to work like a country 
wench.” 

And Matty hears all this, as she 
takes a peep every now and then 
through the glass door into the 
parlour. Her father is fonder of 
taking a glass with his customers 
than of minding his affairs, so 
Matty and her brother have to 
manage the inn as best they can; 
and, while she is listening to the 
sounds in the parlour, she scarcely 
hears her brother John’s voice as 
be remarks that the coach is late. 
Still less does she hear when he 
asks ber to hand him something 
from a shelf behind the bar. 

“Their names are Prendergast, 
John; that’s a Scotch name, but 
they say they live in Ireland. And 
the dark one is called James, and the 


‘other Alexander—and Alexander is 


the best-looking ; the dark one has 
a cunning, treacherous face - 
“Keep to your opinion, then,” 
says John, roughly, “the first taste 
of wine is the keenest, and the first 
glance at a face is the surest. But 
here’s the coach—you’d better mind 





‘ your own business.” 


Sure enough the ostlers are 
running round from the yard, and 
the coach is pulling up at the inn 
door. For a time all is fuss and 
bustle, but as soon as the horses 
are changed, and the coachman has 
finished his huge tankard of ale, the 
coach sets off again on its road. 
When it is gone a tall burly man, 
with a consequential air and a coarse 
red face, enters the house. He greets 
John Stanley with a familiar con- 
descending nod, and tries to shake 
hands with his sister, but she draws 
back. 

“ You’re very chilly, Miss Matty, 
this evening. Almost as chilly as 
the air of the moor,” he says, 
rubbing his hands together to hide 
the awkwardness of the rebuff. “ My 
fingers are quite numb from holding 
the reins so lopg. Where is your 
father ? ” 
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“In the parlour, Squire Penni- 
thorne,” she replies, “with two 
strange gentlemen who haye come 
to the inn.” 

“‘ Oh, some gentlemen—indeed!” 
rejoins the Squire, with a loud rough 
laugh. “I must see these, gentle- 
men,” he adds, as he pushes open 
the glass door. The landlord treats 
his unmannerly entrance as a joke, 
and introduces him to the young 
men as Squire Pennithorne, a gen- 
tleman known honourably far and 
wide in Devonshire and Cornwall, 
at which description of himself the 
Squire laughs unpleasantly. 

Again the girl hears voices and 
laughter from the parlour. The 
Prendergasts had risen on the 
Squire’s entrance, and greeted him 
with mock humility, which subser- 
vience had put him in good humour, 
so he is talking in his liveliest 
fashion. 

“What is*all that stuff?” he 
says with a laugh, pointing to the 
herbs and minerals which Alexan- 
der Prendergast had laid upon the 
table. 

“Some plants, and fossils, and 
other things we have been collect- 
ing in our walks,’’ replied one of 
the young men. 

“What the deuce do you care 
for such things?” asks the Squire 
again. ‘“ You’re not apothecaries, 
are you?” 

“‘T am preparing to be a doctor,” 
says the fair-haired young man, 
nudging his brother under the table, 
“and my brother here is studying 
law.” 

“ Hum—his face is just the co- 
lour of parchment,” replies the 
Squire, with a laugh at bis wit. But 
under James Prendergast’s sallow 
skin a dark flush of anger is clearly 
seen by his brother, who hastens to 
make peace. 

But when the Squire is witty, he 
is not easily checked, and just as 
his stupid banter seems about to 
lead to something unpleasant the 
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door opens, and John Stanley in- 
forms the Squire that the man has 
come whom he wanted to see about 
the dog, and that the dog itself is in 
the stable; whereupon the Squire 
goes off with John, and the inn sees 
him no more that night. 

When the Squire is gone, Matty 
goes into the kitchen and sits down 
by the fire, for the evenings have 
already begun to grow chilly, and 
while she is thinking that she hates 
Squire Pennithorne more and more 
every day, the door opens and the 
fair-haired Prendergast—Alexander 
—comes and stands before the fire. 
He is cold, he says, and has been 
wandering about in search of 
warmth. And while he is roasting 
his feet at the fire, he asks hera 
great many questions about the 
Squire, and from her lips he believes 
the stories that he had before 
counted as fables. But of himself 
he tells her nothing—except that he 
is older than his brother. 

Days pass on, and still the Pren- 
dergasts are at the inn. Never has 
the “ Pennithorne Arms” been so 
noisy within the memory of man, 
for the Squire is in and out the 
whole day long on one pretence or 
another. Now it is to give Matty 
a bird he has shot, and that she does 
not at all want—at another time it is 
to have a wrestling bout with John, 
who teaches him north country 
“throws.” But the real reason of 
the Squire’s perpetual presence at 
the inn is his jealousy of Alexander 
Prendergast, who, spite of all his 
brother’s efforts to move him, insists 
upon remaining at the “ Pennithorne 
Arms.” 

The reason for his unwillingness 
to depart is not far to seek. A 
a love has sprung up between 

im and pretty Matty, and in their 
happiness they see no danger near 
— Matty least of all. For her the 
sky is all of one serene blue, the 
birds sing more blithely than they 
have ever done before, the air seems 
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more life-giving, and the brooklets 
dance, and the trees wave their 
branches in the gay breeze till she 
is half wild with youthful joy and 
love. Her home is no longer a 
place of exile. She looks out of 
the window at evening, and watches 
the sun sinking behind the long 
flats of moorland, that lie before her 
in bars of colour that melt with 
many gradations of tint, from the 
brown foreground into the blue 
and purple of the horizon, where 
a transparent golden atmosphere 
quivers over all. And the gleams 
of light shot out by the dying sun 
across the dark shadows of the moor 
seem to her heavenly messengers of 
gladness as they strike on her heart 
with a sense of infinite beauty. 

She has never thought much of 
Squire Pennithorne—except when 
trying to avoid him, and now she 
hardly thinks of him at ail. Much 
less does she take pains to soften 
the blow that her coldness is to his 
inclinations. Nor does she notice 
the increasing gloom of his sullen 
countenance, till one day he loses 
his temper at her indifference, and ~ 
swears she may have her fling now, 
but that she will live to rue her 
fickleness. She replies she cannot 
have been fickle, because she never 
cared for him, and this answer only 
pours oil on the flame of his anger. 
But as afterwards he yields her 
almost complete peace, she thinks 
it is only a last outburst of his 
wounded vanity, and so his warn- 
ing leaves her more heedless than 
before. 

For James Prendergast, too, the 
inn is anything but a resting-place. 
He often urges his brother to con- 
tinue their journey, but the sugges- 
tion always meets with a refusal. 
At last he tries going away himself, 
but this device proving quite inef- 
fectual, he returns again. No doubt, 
much as Alexander cares for his 
brother, he can endure his absence 
at a time when masculine interfer- 
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ence is the thing he likes least. All 
this time the two brothers pass for 
nothing more than the penniless 
younger sons of an Irish gentleman. 

Nor are Matty’s father and 
brother one bit better pleased 
than the Squire at her rejection 
of his addresses. The old man, 
with the selfishness of age, cares 
for nothing but his restoration 
to his former position, and only 
John’s entreaties that she may be 
left to his management, prevent 
him from reproaching her bitterly 
for her folly in flouting so grand a 
suitor. But John himself does not 
spare her, though he will not let 
his father scold her. 

“You give yourself airs, miss,” 
he says, “ but I can tell you I am 
not going to see so fine a man as 
my friend Squire Pennithorne jilted 
by a girl like you. You think it is 
very fine to desert a rich, open- 
hearted gentleman for a wandering 
jackanapes that could not so much 
as give his wife bread. . . .” 

And all this time James Prender- 
gast is constantly talking of his 
own and his brother’s poverty. And 
he does so uncontradicted, for Alex- 
ander, having won Matty’s heart as 
the penniless rival of a rich man, is 
in no hurry to part with his sense 
of triumph. 

"8 * e 4 


For one short month Matty be- 
lieves she enjoys perfect happiness 
—at least it is such happiness that 
in after years to think upon it makes 
her worn face glow and her wearied 
heart beat fast. She loves as she is 
loved, freely, fairly, and fully, and 
she would laugh to scorn the idea 
that earth could give a more lasting 
JOY. 

One evening—the last evening of 
her youth, it has always since seemed 
she is walking with her lover among 
the fir-trees in a little grove on the 
edge of the moor, and he has told 
her that in a few days’ time he 
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would speak to her father and silence 
all his scruples. 

“And then,” he adds, “will 
Squire, nill Squire, we two shall be 
man and wife.”’ 

Happy and confident in this as- 
surance, she trips homewards alone, 
but when she reaches the edge of 
the wood, a little weight of maidenly 
gravity settles down upon her heart, 
and under the shelter of an elder- 
bush in the thick hedge that skirts 
the grove, she sits down to think 
over the change that is coming in 
her life. But presently her reflec- 
tions are disturbed by the sound of 
voices. 

“Then that is agreed,” says a 
rough voice that she knows only too 
well, and that sends all her happy 
thoughts far away in an instant. 

“Yes, quite agreed,” replies the 
other speaker, whose voice, after a 
moment, she recognizes as that of 
James Prendergast. ‘“ Your inter- 
ests and mine are identical in this 
matter, and there is no obligation 
oneither side. Remember, though, 
what I said just now.” 

“What was that? About the 
parson ?” 

“No; as to the time. There is 
not a day to be lost. Are you 
ready?” 

“Oh, never fear about that. I’m 
ready enough.” 

Then they pass out of ear-shot, 
and Matty thinks uneasily over 
what she has heard. And when 
she goes home she repeats it all to 
her lover, who says it was only some 
dog or horse bargain, and that his 
brother knows his intention of 
marrying her, and approves it, 
whereupon Matty looks more sur- 
prised than convinced of the 
groundlessness of her suspicions. 

That evening the Squire does not 
appear at the inn, but James Pren- 
dergast is in high spirits, and speaks 
with so much friendliness to Matty 
that her lover looks at her as much 
as to say, “ Was I not right?” 
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Next morning the sun rises to 
bring Matty the worst day iu her life. 
But though it rises it does not at first 
shine upon the treachery and sorrow 
that the hours are maturing. All 
night long the rain fell and the wind 
blew hard, so that when day broke 
the streams were rushing down in 
full flood; but by twelve o'clock, 
when all the evil is planned, the 
wind lulls, the rain ceases, and the 
sun shines out brilliantly, making all 
the rain-drops glisten like diamonds 
on grass, bramble, and leaf. 

All the morning John is in close 
consultation with his father, who, 
after their conference, seems restless 
and uneasy. John, too, is not quite 
himself, as he moves to and fro re- 
peatedly, glancing at the clock and 
the sky, and when Matty speaks to 
him she only gets short answers. 
Since the trouble about Squire Pen- 
nithorne, Matty and her brother 
have ceased to be friends. 

So the day wears on uneasily till 
the old Dutch clock gives four heavy 
strokes with a loud whirring sound. 
The noise startles Matty from a 
thoughtful mood, and it jars upon 
her nerves, which are strung un- 
usually high. It brings her brother, 
too, into the house from his post 
outside the door, where he had been 
standing for a good half-hour look- 
ing absently across the moor. He 
strides hastily up to his father, 
steops down, and whispers some- 
thing into his ear. The old man takes 
his pipe out of his mouth (it has 
gone out,and been re-lighted a dozen 
times within the last half-hour), and 
expostulates with his son for a mo- 
ment, while Matty watches them 
closely. At last he seems to make 
an effort as he calls out to her,— 

“ T wish you would walk across the 
moor as far as Meg Boldie’s cottage, 
Matty, and find out if she has any 
fowls or eggs to sell. Your brother 
has some business with her—you can 
go with him. Go with him,” he re- 
peats, turning away his head. 
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For a moment something cautions 
Matty not to obey her father, but 
John’s eyes fixed authoritatively 
upon her, and the long custom of 
obedience overcomes even a strong 
warning instinct. Ten minutes 
later she is leaving the house, when 
her father calls her back, and bids 
her give him a kiss. 

“ What is all this mystery about, 
father ?” she asks, looking keenly 
in his face, ‘‘I am afraid ”* but 
before she could say more, John 
was at her side. 

“ Nonsense, child—nothing—no- 
thiog,” the old man replies, glanc- 
ing nervously at his son. “ Take 
good care of her, John. God bless 
you, Matty, my child! Good-bye.” 

“Come along—I can’t wait all 
night,” says Jobn, roughly, taking 
her by the arm, and preventing her 
from going back into the house, 
when she fancies as they are leaving 
it that she hears a sort of sobor . 
ery from her father. They have not 
walked a hundred yards before 
Alexander Prendergast overtakes 
them, but John’s gruffness soon 
shows him his company is unwel- 
come, and he returns to the inn. 

Matty fully expects:that her bro- 
ther will improve the occasion by 
worrying her about Squire Penni- 
thorne, but to her surprise he does 
not mention the dreaded name; and 
as they cross the wet spongy moor- 
land, where the mosses and heather 
and wild-flowers look so brilliant with 
the rain-drops still upon them, and 
tiny red and yellow leaves and peb- 
bles are shining like gems in the 
dark moist ground, her spirits rise 
a little, and she begins to hope after 
all that her fears have been only 
foolish imaginings. 

Her brother does not speak to 
her at all—about the Squire or about 
anything else, but strides along a 
yard or so before her, with his hands 
in his pockets. He walks so fast 





she can hardly keep up with him, 
and by the time they reach Meg 
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Boldie’s cottage, she is quite tired 
out with plodding through the heavy 
ground. Meg Boldie’s abode is 
nothing better than a tumbledown 
hut on one of the bleakest bits of 
the moor, about a quarter of a mile 
from the high road. 

Meg Boldie herself, half smuggler, 
half fowl-dealer, is not at home; she 
is either cheating the revenue or 
tramping the country, buying birds 
in one village and selling them at 
nearly double the price in the next, 
and the door of her cottage is pad- 
locked. To Matty’s surprise, her 
brother picks up a stone, and with 
one blow smashes the padlock. He 
then points to the open door, and 
tells her to go inside the house. 

“Go in there,” he then says, 
roughly. 

“ What for ?” asks Matty, shrink- 
ing back. 

“* Because I tell you,” he replies, 
taking her by the shoulders and 
pushing her forward. As soon as 
she has crossed the threshold, he 
slams the door and secures it in 
some way, and unfortunate Matty 
is a prisoner. In vain she wrings 
her hands, foreboding ill, and calls 
for help. Her brother has moved 
out of hearing to escape her cries 
and entreaties, but through the slit 
in the wall that is Meg’s only win- 
dow she sees him keeping guard 


over her from a distance. She is 
secure enough, he knows. Even if 


she could walk through the walls of 
the house, there is not a shrub within 
half a mile on any side of it to 
screen her from his sight.” Vainly 
she strains her eyes looking out 
through the narrow fissure—vainly 
she throws herself against the door 
and tries to burst it open. And 
equally vain are her tears and la- 
mentations, when at last she sinks 
to the ground in a corner of the 
hut, worn out by the violence of 
her useless efforts. Heaven alone 
can gauge the measure of her agony, 
as for nearly two dreadful hours she 
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beats her heart out in-useless strug- 
gles against her captivity. 

At last, after sullen despair has 
begun to take the place of active 
resistance, and while she is crouch- 
ing in her corner with drooping 
head and clenched hands, she hears 
the sound of voices drawing near 
the cottage. Presently the door 
is thrown open and four men enter; 
one of them carries a lantern, but 
at first they do not see her, and it 
is a few moments before the light 
penetrates into the dark angle where 
she is sitting covering her face with 
her hands. For she has recognized 
three of these four men—they are 
her brother, James Prendergast, 
and Squire Peunithorne,—and she 
augurs tbe worse for their presence. 
Then, at a signal from the Squire, 
the fourth man, whom she does not 
know, leaves the hut with James 
Prendergast, and she is alone with 
her brother and her hated suitor. 
Then, almost to her annihilation, 
she learns with what object she has 
been decoyed into that lonely spot. 
She is to be the bride of Squire 
Pennithorne. 

Of the scene that follows this an- 
nouncement she can scarcely bear to 
think, even after so many years have 
passed since, with tears and entrea- 
ties, she made a desperate resistance 
against her evil fate. Nor does she 
ever remember it distinctly—a con- 
fusion of heartless indifference, 
broken prayers, angry denials, and 
unmanly threats, is all her recollec- 
tion of that cruel interview, after 
which, more dead than alive, they 
hurry her through a ceremonial—a 
ring is placed on her finger, and a 
mau who disgraces his office declares 
Wilfrid Pennithorne and Martha 
Stanley man and wife, and invokes 
a blessing upon them which falls on 
the ears of both with a sound of 
utter mockery. 

An ill-omened wedding this. No 
joy-bells—no bridal wreath—no 
smiles—not a tear even. A sullen 
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bridegroom, and a speechless de- 
spairing bride. A scene never to be 
looked back upon without horror to 
the latest day of the woman’s life. 

It is quite dark now, and the 
wind has risen again, and the rain 
is falling in torrents, as they make 
their way from the hut across the 
moor to the high road where the 
Squire’s carriage is in waiting. They 
find the horses rearing and plunging, 
and the Squire rushes to their heads, 
and for a moment his wretched bride 
hopes they will crush him beneath 
their hoofs as they paw the air. 
But his brute force soon quiets 
them, and then he opens the carriage 
door. 

“Will you get in?” he says to 
the trembling bride. 

Again her spirit of resistance 
breaks forth, and she falls on her 
knees and prays for mercy. But 
they treat her even more roughly 
than before, and lift her half-faint- 
ing into the carriage. The Squire 
takes his place at her side, and they 
are about to drive off when James 
Prendergast steps forward to the 
window, and says something in a 
whisper to the Squire. 

The Squire is about toreply when 
he is interrupted by the sound of a 
blow, and angry voices. His bride, 
too, hears them, and stretches for- 
ward to catch a glimpse of what is 
going on—for she is sure she recog- 
nizes one voice. But Squire Pen- 
nithorne pushes her back with an 
oath, and tells his servants to drive 
on. Then the carriage dashes for- 
ward, and the sounds of anger and 
fighting are drowned by the noise 
of the carriage as it flies rapidly 
through the darkness, the horses 
being urged to their best pace— 
in honour of bride and bridegroom. 
- The grate is cold and the candle 
has burnt down into its socket when 
Miss Megaw has once more lived 
over the past, suffering again the 
bitterness of its sorrows, but feel- 
ing no pleasure in its joys. 
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“My heart is dead,” she sighs, 
when the weary retrospect is over. 
“Everything is gone—love, hope, 
and joy—nothing is left but my 
hatred of the man who plotted my 
misfortune and his brother’s. I can 
forgive Squire Pennithorne — he 
sinned most against me; I have 
forgiven John, for he prayed for 
my pardon on his death-bed—but 
James Prendergast never asked 
my forgiveness, or his brother’s, 
whom he wronged twice—and I 
have not forgiven him unasked,”’ 
she adds, standing up and clenching 
her hands together. “ But the 
Lord’s vengeance has found him out 
—he made me live a hunted, miser- 
able life, bound to a man I hatedby 
a chain I could not break, and per- 
petually flying from hiding-place to 
hiding-place, till after many weary 
years death relieved me of my 
tormentor—but God has not left 
his crimes unpunished —he has 
visited the sins of the father 
upon the son—and to-morrow my 
last duty upon earth will have 
been fulfilled. I have found Alex- 
ander Prendergast’s daughter, and 
James Prendergast’s son will have 
to yield up to her the spoils of his 
father’s crimes.”’ 


CHAPTER XV. 
MISS MEGAW TRIUMPHANT. 


THe next morning—the eventful 
day fixed for the meeting between 
Miss Megaw, supported by Mr. 
Hatchett, on the one hand, and 
Charlie Prendergast and his legal 
adviser, Mr. Stick, of the firm of 
Stick, Slinger, & Stick, on the other 
—broke dark and misty; and the 
weather appeared perfectly suitable 
to the work in hand. There was no 
sunshine to bring cheerfulness or 
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levity into the  proceedings—no 
storm to distract attention from 
them. 

If it had been a question of a 
duel, the preliminaries of the meet- 
ing could not have been arranged 
with more precision or punctilious- 
ness. An almost superhuman reserve 
marked Mr. Hatchett’s words, and 
the inscrutability of his countenance 
provoked even his legal adversary’s 
admiration. But Mr. Stick’s de- 
meanour was also very near per- 
fection. A gentle air of sarcasm and 
incredulity characterized all his 
words and actions, and by a languid 
indifference he expressed his opinion 
of the weakness of his opponent’s 
case, and entered a silent protest 
against Mr. Hatchett’s assumption 
of its importance and mystery. 

The meeting (contrary to Mr. 
Stick’s advice) was to be considered 
an amicable one—that is to say, only 
the defensive armourof equivocation, 
suppressio veri, and insinuation was 
to be used. It would not be permis- 
sible for either party openly to ac- 
cuse the other of perjury, forgery, 
or wilful imposition ; such amenities 
were to be reserved, if required at 
all, for the trial in the law courts. 
Mr. Stick thought the meeting an 
absurdity, inasmuch as there was 
palpable danger of a compromise, 
owing to his client’s ridiculous way 
of viewing things. 

“Tf they let me see their proofs, 
and I consider those proofs suffi- 
cient to establish their case, I 
shan’t oppose their claim,” Charlie 
had said, the day before, to Mr. 
Stick. 

“That, my dear sir, you can do of 
course ; but I am bound to remark 
that such a course would be very ir- 
regular, and one that I am quite sure 
your late father, whom I had often 
the pleasure of advising, would never 
have pursued,” Mr. Stick had re- 
plied, with nervous irritation. “In 
a case where no less a sum than 
four hundred thousand pounds is 
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involved, there should most certainly 
be a law-suit.” 

“T don’t want any law-suit.” 

“But there ought to be one— 
unless you wish to make thema 
present of the money. Of course, 
if you have a fancy for giving them 
nearly half a million of money, you 
can do so. But it is perfectly mon- 
strous not to contest the matter at 
all. I would consent even (though 
I deprecate any compromise) to an 
amicable law-suit, but to give in to 
such a claim without any legal 
struggle whatever I should consider 
sheer madness, and I feel it my 
duty to protest with all my might 
against such a thing. You must 
pardon the strength with which I 
express myself.” 

“T am much obliged to you,” 
Charlie replied, with a smile, “ but 
there is a chance of a law-suit left. 
If I find reason to believe their 
claim an imposture, I will oppose it 
with all my power.” 

“Pray do; pray do, my dear 
sir,’ urged Mr. Stick, somewhat 
corsoled by this renewal of hope, 
while he proceeded to give Charlie 
minute instructions as to how he 
should behave on the morrow. 

Nor was Miss Megaw’s adviser 
behindhand in preparing her for the 
comiug interview. 

“Pardon me, my dear madam,” 
he said, raising his right band with 
a gentle deprecatory movement, 
“ but I feel it necessary to caution 
_ The best of ladies are apt to 

e impulsive, and to allow their 
feelings—their good feelings I mean, 
of course—to get the better of their 
discretion. Now there is no such 
thing as impulse in law, except in- 
deed in addresses to juries, where 
the appearance of being carried away 
by an irresistible storm of feeling is 
often very useful; but the appearance 
is quite enough; anything more 
would be calculated to show the 
absence of that indifference to re- 
sults after he has done his best, 
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which is the glory of a real lawyer. 
In such a meeting as this with 
Mr. Prendergast, coolness, confi- 
dence, and cautious reserve are 
essential. Say nothing in a flurry, 
never answer quickly, betray no 
hesitation, and give out your 
words as if they were worth 
twenty sovereigns apiece, as in- 
deed they will be, and more, if you 
succeed in convincing that young 
man that any opposition to our 
claim is useless. Above all let the 
name of our claimant come upon 
him at the end of the interview only, 
as the last overwhelming blow.” 

“ He will not let himself be con- 
vinced, even if I prove her identity 
ten times over.” 

“Then why consent to this meet- 
ing ?” 

“Because he insisted on it so 
strongly. And his words were so 
honeyed, I could scarcely refuse.” 

“T don’t agree with you about his 
not giving in. Though, owing to the 
death of Mrs. Alexander Prender- 
gast’s sister, the widow, we can’t 
prove his father to have instigated 
the theft of the child, the inference 
that he did so is strong enough to 
disgrace his son for ever and a day, 
if once made public. Then the 
Violet Thomson affair—the fact of 
his father bringing her up secretly 
—you’ll see, he’ll knuckle under.” 

“He might if the stakes were not 
so great.” 

“Great or little, you will see I 
am right.” 

“T hope so,” said Miss Megaw, 
but she still seemed unconvinced. 
“T haveno wish to see the name of 
Prendergast dragged through the 
mud,” 

“There is one thing that always 
surprises me in this affair,” said Mr. 
Hatchett, after a moment, while he 
examined his pale gold ring atten- 
tively—a sure sign that he was 
thinking hard—‘*I wonder whether 
it has ever struck you.” 

“To what do you allude?” 
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“ Well, from what I can guess of 
the late Mr. James Prendergast— 
and if I am not mistaken you hold 
even a worse opinion of him than I 
do—I wonder he did not go further 
in his action against his brother. 
I wonder he never tried to injure 
him personally—and I am puzzled 
also by the care and kindness he 
bestowed upon the girl whom he 
fancied was his niece. I say I won- 
der he never tried to take his 
brother’s life.” 

Mr. Hatchett’s voice, as he made 
the foregoing remarks, sank almost 
to a whisper, and when he had 
finished he abandoned the contem- 
plation of his ring and fixed his 
small sharp eyes on Miss Megaw’s 
face. 

“He was nearer paying with his 
own life for his treachery towards 
his brother,” thought Miss Megaw, 
as she remembered the account of a 
struggle between the brothers on the 
road through the moor on the night 
she was carried off in Squire Penni- 
thorne’s carriage. On his death-bed 
John Stanley had told her that only 
his whole strength, joined to James 
Prendergast’s, had saved the late 
ter from his brother’s fury. Miss 
Megaw said nothing of this to Mr. 
Hatchett, but contented herself with 
this reply— 

“T think he had not the courage 
of his cunning,” she said, “and, bad 
as his actions were, I am thankful 
he had no stain of blood upon his 
hands.” And she shuddered as she 
spoke. “But, like you, I do not 
understand why he was so careful 
of Violet Thomson. It is the only 
thing that puzzles me.” 

“ T have thought of only one ex- 
planation of it that at all satisfies 
me,” said Mr. Hatchett, resuming 
the scrutiny of his ring. “It has 


occurred to me as just possible that 
he intended through her to inflict 
a wound upon his brother, and se- 
cure for himself all the material 
things he coveted. Remember he 
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had two sons—it is quite possible 
he counted on marrying her to one 
of the young men, and then making 
terms for her restoration. In this 
way, perhaps, he counted on check- 
mating his brother in the end. This 
may not be the right explanation of 
his movements, but it seems to me 
at least the most likely.” 

“Tf he had married his son .to 
this Violet Thomson!” remarked 
Miss Megaw. 

“ He would have been most egre- 
giously sold, and it would have made 
our story very complete,” replied 
Mr.* Hatchett, with a smile. “ Mr. 
James Prendergast, it seems to me, 
was cunning enough, but, as you 
said, he had no courage to carry 
out his plans. If he had only had 
nerve to carry out what he was 
=~ unscrupulous enough to wish 

one, we should in all human proba- 
bility never have had this chance 
of undoing his, work, my dear 
madam.” 

“And his son?” asked Miss 
Megaw, “what do you think of 
him ?” 

“T confess I am almost always 
prejudiced against the son of such 
a bad man as Mr. James Prender- 
gast. At the same time, I must 
confess that what I have seen of 
Captain Prendergast has had the 
effect of diminishing the feeling 
very considerably. So far Captain 
Prendergast has behaved distinctly 
well. He did not annoy you at 
Glenriveen, as he might easily have 
done, and it would be unfair not to 
allow that he has, in this matter of 
the will, done more than could be 
expected, even in the way of meet- 
ing us without animosity.” 

“I suspect he knew something of 
ois father’s plans, and, knowing he 
must give in, wants to get as much 
credit in doing so as possible. I 
expect his father told him enough 
to make him guess who Violet 
Thomson might be, and that in 
Jeanne’s maternal claim he saw a 
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comfortable way out of danger. And 
I am certain he thinks our 
claimant no one else but Violet 
Thomson herself — but why he 
should not have married her and 
completed his father’s schemes, I 
don’t quite see.” 

*‘T don’t think you are right as to 
this,” replied the lawyer. “ What 
o'clock is it now ?—they ought soon 
to be here. A quarter-past one; 
we fixed half-past for the meeting. 
Let me for the last time impress 
upon you, my dear madam, the ab- 
solute necessity for keeping a guard 
upon yourself. Don’t be impetuous 
—be calm, impressive, crushing, if 
you will, but, for Heaven's sake, 
don’t show the slightest symptom 
of haste. Let all be ease and con- 
fidence on our side—disturbance 
and fidgetiness on theirs.” 

When Charlie started from 
Glenriveen with Mr. Stick he had 
also to listen to many “ last words ”’ 
of counsel, but the very last words 
came from his mother. 

“I feel a strong instinctive aver- 
sion to this Megaw woman, Charlie,” 
she said; “do, pray, be on your guard 
with her. I don’t wish to seem 
harsh, but { feel certain the whole 
thing is a hateful conspiracy.” 

“Make your mind easy,” said 
Charlie ; “if it is a conspiracy we 
shall do our best to defeat it. But 
if the woman is correct in what she 
says, why then our duty is equally 
plain.” 

“An amicable law-suit,”’ sug- 
gested Mr. Stick, but Charlie shook 
his head. 

On the way to Rathmellick, 
though Mr. Stick droned cautions 
and conjectures into his ears by 
the dozen, Charlie could think of 
nothing but Violet Thomson. Was 
it possible that the girl with whom 
his father had been mysteriously 
connected, and who had been sug- 
gested to him as his wife, was about 
to be called his cousin, and a large 
share of his uncle’s wealth claimed 
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in her name. Better her than an- 
other, he thought. 

‘Nor was the strength of this 
idea lessened when he reached the 
hotel, for as he was shown into the 
room where Miss Megaw and Mr. 
Hatchett were, Jeanne quitted it 
hastily by another door. Miss 
Megaw saw he had seen the French- 
woman, and noticed that he changed 
colour. “He knows something,” 
she said triumphantly to herself; “ I 
was right in my opinion of him, and 
I need not spare him.” 

“Remember. what I said,” whis- 

ered Mr. Hatchett, “be cool.” Mr. 

atchett was frightened at Miss 
Megaw’s excitement, and the in- 
tensity of her interest in the results 
of the coming discussion. 

“Good morning, Captain Pren- 
dergast,”’ said Miss Megaw, coldly, 
intrenching herself behind a large 
table to avoid shaking hands with 
the foe. 

“Good morning,” replied Charlie, 
taking a chair, which Mr. Hatchett 
was good enough to put in his 
way. 

Mr. Hatchett opened the pro- 
ceedings with a short address, in 
which he expatiated on the advan- 
7 of an amicable settlement of 
delicate family affairs, whenever 
such a thing was possible. ‘“ The 
present case is one,” he concluded, 
“in which the effects of litigation 
would be almost disastrous, so 
delicate and unpleasant are some of 
the points involved ; in fact, but for 
the decease of one of the parties 
concerned, they might easily take 
the form of criminal proceedings.” 

After throwing out this unplea- 
sant hint, Mr. Hatchett, who had 
been standing while making his 
speech, sat down, and Mr. Stick, 
who had been listening to him with 
a bland smile of contempt, lifted up 
his voice in reply, and remarked that 
hints were all very useful in their 
proper place, as in Mr. Hatchett’s 
eloquent and well-intentioned re- 
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marks, but that they had met to day 
to receive some more substantial 
things than disquieting suggestions 
and vague assertions. Proofs, proofs, 
and nothing but proofs, did he ask 
for, and he beamed that they might 
proceed to business without further 
delay. 

“You are aware, Captain Pren- 
dergast, that your uncle, the late 
Mr. Alexander Prendergast, was 
married ?” said Mr. Hatchett. 

Charlie nodded in sign of assent. 
He had already ascertained that the 
fact was beyond dispute. : 

“He married a French lady, daugh- 
ter of a rather eminent mecbanician 
—a Monsieur Bertin, whom he used 
frequently to visit at his residence 
at Versailles. For reasons of his 
own, he kept the fact of his marriage 
private; for a time only it was not 
to be made public, he said to 
Monsieur Bertin ; but, when Mon- 
sieur Bertin died, disagreements 
arose between Mr. Prendergast and 
his wife, and they eventually sepa- 
rated by mutual consent. No 
person connected with this country 
knew of Mr. Prendergast’s marriage 
except his valet, a person of the 
name of Ruttledge, who died about 
a fortnight after its solemnization. 
Now, it is surmised that the un- 
happiness that arose in Mr. Pren- 
dergast’s married life was due, in 
a great measure, to the evil influence 
exercised upon Mrs. Prendergast by 
her sister, Madame Leriche, a widow, 
against whom Monsieur Bertin had 
particularly cautioned his son-in- 
law.” 

“ This is only a surmise, we are 
to understand ?” interrupted Mr. 
Stick, with another bland smile of 
contempt. 

“The point is of no particular 
importance, but we are aware of the 
truth of the statement. The late 
Mr. Prendergast informed this lady 
here of the fact, when speaking to 
her on the subject of his married 
life.” 
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“ This lady seems to have enjoyed 
the late Mr. Prendergast’s confi- 
dence to a remarkable extent,” ob- 
served Mr. Stick, with a sneer. 

“She has had that privilege,” re- 
plied Mr. Hatchett, emphatically. 
“She was Mr. Prendergast’s most 
valued friend.” 

“ What I was, or was not, has 
nothing to do with our present 
business,” interposed Miss Megaw, 
“and it will be well to allow Mr. 
Hatchett to continue his statement, 
I think.” 

“T was saying,’ pursued Mr. 
Hatchett, with easy confidence, 
“that Monsieur Bertin, knowing 
Madame Leriche’s character, warned 
his son-in-law against allowing her 
inside his house. Unfortunately, 
in a moment of weakness, after 
Monsieur Bertin’s death, he con- 
sented to allow her to come and 
keep her sister company in her 
affliction. It was an unhappy day 
for Mr. Prendergast when his 
sister-in-law first crossed his thres- 
hold, for she brought discord and 
trouble with her, that not even the 
birth of a lovely child, some months 
later, could remove. On the con- 
trary, matters grew worse, and in- 
stead of proving a bond of union, 
the child became an additional 
weapon in Mrs. Prendergast’s hands 
with which to annoy her husband; 
and so intolerable did his home be- 
come at last, that he determined to 
try whether his absence for a time 
might not heal the dissensions that 
were making his life so wretched. 
Accordingly he left the little village 
of St. Fleur, where they had been 
residing, on the borders of Switzer- 
land, and leaving Mrs. Prendergast 
in Paris, according to her} express 
wish, he set off to gratify his scien- 
tific tastes by a tour among the 
mining districts of Europe. He 
was in Styria when the news reached 
him of his child’s disappearance. 
But to return to the period of his 
departure, shortly after which we 
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begin to find some of those things 
which my friend opposite desires so 
anxiously—namely, proofs of our 
assertions. What I have been 
stating up to this time is only what 
Miss Megaw has heard from Mr, 
Prendergast and his wife of their 
married life, with the important 
exception of the marriage itself, of 
which there is abundant and com- 
plete evidence, as Mr. Stick will no 
doubt admit.” 

“We shall see,” said Mr. Stick, 
shaking his head dubiously. 

“Once Mrs. Prendergast leaves 
St. Fleur and comes to Paris,” con- 
tinued Mr. Hatchett, more and more 
easily and cheerfully, “ we have, in 
addition to oral testimony, docu- 
mentary proofs of the highest im- 
portance in establishing the identity 
of our claimant. At first, after her 
husband’s departure, Mrs.-Prender- 
gast made some attempt to turn 
over a new leaf; and her first step 
in the right direction was to break 
off her correspondence with her 
sister; but this did not at all suit 
Madame Leriche’s book, so she 
made her way to Paris as quickly as 
she could, and began a new series 
of intrigues to gain possession of 
her sister’s mind, in which she 
seems, judging from expressions in 
certain letters which we shall con- 
sider presently, to have been only 
partially successful. So matters 
went on till the sudden disappear- 
ance of the child. Into the details 
of that disappearance it is not 
necessary to enter now; suffice it to 
say that the child vanished during 
the night, and that circumstances 
tended to prove that it had been 
stolen by some person well ac- 
quainted with the house in which 
Mrs. Prendergast was living. At 
this time, as I gather from those 
letters to which I have already 
alluded——” 

“ But which we have not yet 
seen,” interrupted Mr. Stick. 

“ But which Captain Prendergast 
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shall see presently,” replied Miss 
Megaw. 

“ From those letters,” continued 
Mr. Hatchett, “I gather that 
Madame Leriche was at that time 
leading a very reckless and extrava- 
gant life, and that in spite of con- 
siderable sums which she received 
from time to time, she was per- 
petually in want of money. And it 
appears, moreover, that she con- 
trived to get pecuniary assistance 
from her sister, to whom Mr. Pren- 
dergast was exceedingly liberal, but 
the sums which she succeeded in 
procuring in this way were too smail 
to be much help to her. Mr. 
Prendergast was travelling in Styria 
when the news reached him of his 
child’s disappearance, but owing to 
the irregularity with which letters 
are transmitted in remote districts, 
it was not till some time after the 
sad event that he heard of it. He 
set out at once for Paris, however, 
and used all possible means to re- 
cover his daughter; but the time 
was a bad one for securing the full 
attention of the police. They were 
much engaged looking after political 
conspirators, and either from this 
cause, or from the adroitness of the 
person who stole the child, all their 
searches were vain. Then quarrels 
more serious than those which had 
occurred before sprang up between 
Mr. and Mrs. Prendergast. Mr. 
Prendergast, in a hasty moment, 
accused his wife of having made away 
with the child, and she in return 
uttered some vague wunmeaning 
threats against him. The end of the 
affair was that Madame Leriche 
appeared once more on the scene, 
apparently as a mediatrix, but the 
result of her good offices was what 
she most probably intended. Mr. 
Prendergast and his wife separated 
finally, never again to meet in life, 
Whether this unhappy and brief 
episode of married life was the con- 
sequence of faults on the part of Mr. 
Prendergast namely, or to be attri- 


buted to the evil influence of 
Madame Leriche, its consequences 
were equally disastrous. Mrs. Pren- 
dergast has lived almost as lonely 
and cheerless a life as that of her 
husband, and Madame Leriche 
alone profited by the trouble she 
undoubtedly caused. I think I have 
said enough now of Mr. Alexander 
Prendergast’s married life to throw 
a considerable light on these letters, 
which, I may remark, were written 
by Captain Prendergast’s father, the 
late Mr. James Prendergast, to 
Madame Leriche during the time 
she was with her sister in Paris. 
Unfortunately none of these letters 
were written prior to the child’s 
disappearance, but by the date it is 
plain that the first of the series was 
written not later than three weeks 
afterwards. But before I hand this 
correspondence over for Captain 
Prendergast’s inspection I may as 
well mention one fact, and ask him 
one question. These papers were 
found among Madame Leriche’s 
effects after her death; she died very 
suddenly about a yearand ahalf after 
the separation of her sister from 
her husband. The box containing 
them was marked “very private,” 
and “to be destroyed.” Most merci- 
fully, however, Mrs. Prendergast 
did not destroy them ; she preserved 
them, without examining their con- 
tents, until circumstances came to 
Miss Megaw’s knowledge that in- 
vested everything concerning the 
late Madame Leriche with immense 
importance. Miss Megaw prevailed 
upon Mrs. Prendergast to examine 
the box she had so long preserved 
inviolate, and she now awaits with 
confidence the result of their pe- 
rusal by Captain Prendergast. But 
before you look at them, perhaps, 
Captain, you would like to ask a 
question ; there may be some point 
which you would like made clearer.” 

“T have no question to ask,” re- 
plied Charlie, who had listened to 
Mr. Hatchett with the most ab- 
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sorbed attention, closely watched by 
Miss Megaw, who could not make 
out much from his expression. He 
was very grave, and the mention of 
his father’s name brought a look of 
pain to his face. But he did not in 
any way respond to or encourage 
Mr. Stick’s smiles of doubt, éoughs 
of dissent, and other modes of ex- 
pressing his feelings of opposition. 

“ But I wish to be satisfied on 
one point before I go any further,” 
interposed Mr. Stick, with a re- 
proving glance at hisclient. “This 
marriage of Mr. Prendergast’s, 
what proofs have you of it? It is 
useless going on to talk of his 
daughter till that point is settled.” 

“Be good enough to run your 
eye over this bundle of papers,” 
said Mr. Hatchett, with smiling 
good humour, and taking a small 

ile of documents from before Miss 
Megaw. Miss Megaw was sitting 
very bolt upright before the table, 
and in front of her were four 
or five bundles of papers. Mr. 
Hatchett was seated at her right 
hand, and at the opposite side of 
the table Charlie and Mr. Stick sat, 
directly facing their opponents. 

Mr. Stick slowly opened his 
lorgnettes and commenced a deliber- 
ate inspection of the papers, which 
lasted fully a quarter of an hour. 
During that time Miss Megaw in- 
formed Charlie that Mrs. Alexander 
Prendergast was at that moment in 
the house. 

“And her daughter?” he asked, 
notwithstanding an indignant nudge 
from Mr. Stick. Mr. Hatchett 
smiled and glanced at Miss Megaw. 

“She is here also.”’ 

“What is her name?” asked 
Charlie, with a frown, as the idea 
that his father had been guilty of 
some evil action smote with sharp 
certainty upon his heart. 

“You shall know in due time,” 
said Miss Megaw, fixing her eyes 
upon him; “ that is,” she added, 
while her cold keen glance seemed 
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to transfix him, “ if you don’t know 
it already.” 

Charlie made no reply to this 
obvious accusation. He was too 
dispirited by the new light that was 
breaking in upon him with respect 
to his father to care for defending 
himself against a mere suspicion. 

“T reserve my opinion upon 


' these papers,’ said Mr. Stick, at 


last. “There would seem to have 
been some ceremony, if these are 
correct copies of the foreign regis- 
tries, and that the other documents 
are genuine, but whether such a 
marriage will hold good at law or 
not, is quite another question.” 

“ Whether it will hold good!” 
repeated Mr. Hatchett, ironically. 
“You know as well as I do that not 
one necessary formality has been 
omitted ; if those papers are correct, 
as to which you can very easily 
satisfy yourself, you know it would 
be sheer folly to throw a doubt 
upon the matter.” 

“T know nothing of the sort,” 
replied Mr. Stick, with some heat. 

“Then, if you don’t, you ought 
to,” muttered Mr. Hatchett, and 
there seemed some prospect of an 
unpleasantness between the two 
legal gentlemen. 

“T should like to speak a few 
words to you in private, Mr. Stick,” 
said Charlie, “‘ before we go any 
further.” 

To this Miss Megaw and Mr, 
Hatchett assented readily, for they 
felt they had produced an impres- 
sion upon the master of Glenriveen, 
even though his adviser, with legal 
tenacity, was disposed to concede 
nothing. Charlie and Mr. Stick 
accordingly lett the room. 

“Ts there any real doubt about 
this marriage ?” asked Charlie. 

“T am afraid not. They would 
scarcely venture to give us false 
copies of the French registries, and 
the marriage certificates bear every 
mark of genuineness.” 

“Then you think we can’t dis- 
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prove or dispute the legality of the 
marriage ? ” 

“TI am afraid not. Everything 
was attended to too well; they were 
married in both a Catholic and a 
Protestant church, and the entries 
in both registers seem to have sur- 
vived the flight of years, which is 
more than they always do.” 

“That is all I want to know,” 
replied Charlie, and they returned 
to the room. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
THE END OF THE MISSION. 


Wuewn Charlie returned from his 
short conference with Mr. Stick, 
Miss Megaw handed him the bundle 
of letters written by his father to 
Madame Leriche, as she alleged. 

“Is that your father’s writing ?” 
she asked, as Charlie turned over 
one of the letters, after examining 
it closely and scrutinizing the sig- 
nature. 

“Yes, there can be no doubt 
about it,” he replied, proceeding to 
glance over the correspondence. 

“ Don’t hurry,” said Miss Megaw. 
“The letters are not very numerous, 
but they are important. We don't 
mind waiting, and prefer that you 
should read them thoroughly.” 

It took him some time to read 
the letters; for, after a little, their 
contents troubled him so much that 
he had scarcely any heart to go fur- 
ther, and his eyes moved but slowly 
over the lines that showed him so 
many painful things. But at last 
the dreary task was done, and what 
had of late been a haunting fear 
was now a positive certainty. His 
voice was unsteady, and his face very 
pale, when he laid the papers back 
on the table before Miss Megaw, and 
asked her whether the remainder of 
the business might be transacted by 
them alone, without the interven- 
tion of any third person. 

“You will easily understand why 


Task this,” he added, fixing his eyes 
upon her with a look of entreaty. 
In his shame and sorrow she saw 
only the humiliation of a man 
foiled in dishonest schemes, who 
thinks himself in danger of expo- 
sure. But she did not refuse his 
request all the same, for reasons of 
her own ; and though Mr. Hatchett 
objected, he had to gather up his 
precious papers (which he would not 
trust out of bis sight) and depart, 
followed by Mr. Stick. 

“ Now that we are alone, Captain 
Prendergast,” said Miss Megaw, 
leaning forward and looking sternly 
at him, as he sat before her with 
downcast eyes and a weary, troubled 
look, “ I think we may as well throw 
off all reserve. What do you think 
of that correspondence between your 
father and Madame Leriche ?” 

“Tt shows me what it is a deep 
humiliation to know. My father’s 
action was false and wicked, and the 
shame and disgrace he has escaped 
will be on me all my life long.” 

“May I ask, have you any idea 
as to whom I am about to bring 
forward?” 

“J have some idea, but it is based 
on very slight grounds.” 

“May I ask the name of the per- 
son you fancy may be your cousin?” 

“ Her name was Violet Thomson. 
She was, I believe, a ward of my 
father’s. I only saw her once in my 
life—one day that my father met her 
and a Frenchwoman, who passed as 
her nurse. On our return to Ratney 
that evening my father followed up 
other hints by asking me to marry 
her, and he was very much irritated 
by my refusal to do so.” 

“He told you why he wished the 
marriage ?” asked Miss Megaw, still 
looking very hard at her victim. 

Charlie saw at once the suspicions 
she entertained concerning his com- 
plicity with his father, and his face 
flushed with anger. 

“Never!” he replied,indignantly; 
“but I have no right to be angry at 
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your suspicions. Think what you 
will of me, I am at your mercy. I 
can only appeal to your generosity.” 

“‘T wonder why your father never 
hinted, at least, that you would bea 
great gainer by the marriage.” 

“He knew it would be useless 
to do so. I saw my happiness in 
another direction—a delusive idea 
it has turned out.” 

** Will you tell me anything more 
you know of this Violet Thomson ?” 

“I saw her, as I said, for a few 
hoursin London. My father did all 
he could to interest me in her, but 
I was careful not to raise any false 
expectations in his mind. I thought 
of her very little at all, but her 
schoolmistress chose to assert that 
she cared for me, and was en- 
couraged by me in the inclination. 
I cannot believe this is anything 
but a mischievous exaggeration. 
She had been brought up in such 
ignorance of the outer world, and 
was of such an open, unreserved 
disposition, that she may naturally 
have talked a good deal about her 
first visit to London and her guar- 
dian’s son; it is quite possible 
to believe this without: calling 
me a villain. Since the day I saw 
her in London I have never laid 
eyes on her. Her schoolmistress, 
in reply to a letter I wrote asking 
about her, told me she had run away 
from school, and intimated very 
plainly at the same time that I was 
the cause of her flight. This accu- 
sation, which there is not a particle 
of evidence to sustain, has, somehow 
or other, become known to the uncle 
of a young lady I was engaged to be 
married to, and he has broken off the 
match in consequence.” 

“There is a fact, which perhaps 
you do not know, that would suf- 
ficiently account for her sudden 
flight,” said Miss Megaw, touched, 
in spite of herself, by Charles’s suf- 
ferings. ‘She found out who was 
her mother that day.” Miss Megaw 
then, in a few words, told the story 
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of ‘Jeanne’s sudden claim upon 
Violet. 

“Then Violet Thomson was my 
uncle’s missing child,and the strange 
Frenchwoman was his wife?” said 
Charlie. 

“Has that suspicion arisen in 
your mind only since you saw those 
letters Pi.” 

: “T wish I could say it had. Itis 
a cruel thing to have to say of one’s 
own father, but ever since I heard 
my uncle’s will read, and knew of 
his marriage and the disappearance 
of his child, I thought I understood 
his quarrel with my father, and I 
thought my father’s conduct with 
regard to Violet stranger than ever.” 

“Why did you do so little for the 
girl after your father’s death ? You 
must have known the utterly unpro- 
tected state she would have been in 
had she really been his ward.” 

“IT knew very little about her. 
I could not.tell but that she might 
have some other guardian, or at least 
some man of business to look after 
her interests. I examined all my 
father’s papers, without finding any 
mention of her beyond a few re- 
ceipted school-bills. 1 was very 
busy at that time. My leave was 
very short, on account of the state 
of this country; but as it was, even, 
I wrote to Mrs. Smith about ten 
days after my father’s death: She 
delayed some time in answering my 
letter.” 

‘“‘ But though you suspected that 
Miss Thomson had been kept out of 
her rightful position by your father’s 
evil conduct, you still took no steps 
to ascertain whether your idea had 
any foundation in fact.” 

“ You put the case rather harshly. 
You must remember that, not many 
days after my uncle’s funeral, I re- 
ceived a notification from Mr. Hat 
chett that you had discovered an 
important clue to the missing girl’s 
identity. You may do me the jus- 
tice to remember that I wrote at 
once to Mr, Hatchett, saying I only 
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asked for fairly reasonable proof that 
she was my uncle’s daughter, and I 
would yield to her claim at once. 
You suspect me, most unjustly, I 
see; but you must know, if you 
look dispassionately into the thing, 
that I have had no other wish than 
to act honourably.” 

“That is a matter between you 
and -your conscience,” replied Miss 
Megaw, coldly. “I have bad little 
reason ever to think dispassionately 
of your father; and, as his son, I 
look upon you, too, with distrust. 
But whether or not you know of 
your father’s wrong-doing, you will 
suffer for it. This is the Lord’s 
doing, who visits the sins of the 
fathers on the children.” 

“T hope I am a different man 
from my father,” said Charlie, sadly. 
“Tf you knew more about us, you 
would know how very little he and 
I ever agreed.” 

Miss Megaw remembered she had 
heard this at Ratney. But still 
she was not altogether convinced. 
Charlie and his father might dis- 
agree, and yet neither of them be 
honest men. 

“ After reading those letters, do 
you intend to oppose any obstacles 
to our claimant’s due succession to 
her heritage ?’’ asked Miss Megaw. 

“ Not if you can show me she is 
the same child that Madame Leriche 
carried off.” 

“Yes, that Madame Leriche car- 
ried off, but that your father stole, 
in reality. I shall have no difficulty 
in doing that.” 

“Tt is hardly generous of you to 
taunt me so incessantly with my 
father’s wrong-doings,” interrupted 


Charlie, colouring; “the sorrow I. 


feel for them needs no taunts to 
deepen it—they only add weight to 
the disgrace that falls undeserved 
upon my own head. Violet herself 
can tell you whether or not I ever 
injured her. Unless she does me 
this justice, I shall suffer a double 
wrong.” 
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Not noticing Charlie’s appeal fur- 
ther than to leave his father alone 
for a few minutes, Miss -Megaw 
continued— 

“T have to tell you that your 
ideas on the subject of Mr. Prender- 
gast’s marriage and his daughter 
are utterly wrong. Will you oblige 
me by listening to the true account 
of the matter ? But, before I begin, 
I may as well tell you that poor 
Violet Thomson is dead.” 

“ Dead!” echoed Charlie, growing 
as white as a sheet. 

“Yes, dead. And the credit of 
her early sorrows and broken heart 
your father and Jeanue Giron, her 
mother, may share between them. 
But though Violet is dead, you are 
not rid of your cousin—our claimant 
is alive, and not far from us at this 
moment. Her history is easily told. 
When Madame Leriche gave the 
child first into Jeanne’s hands, 
Jeanne fancied it was only given 
her to be kept out of the way. But 
she soon found out her mistake. 
Money was sent freely to Jeanne, 
at Tours, where she kept a small 
lodging-house. But no one came 
to see the child for more than two 
years after it was given into her 
charge. At the end of two years, 
however, Mr. James Prendergast 
(who, both before and after Madame 
Leriche’s death, instructed Jeanne 
in every matter relating to the child) 
announced his intention of coming 
over to France, to bring her and 
her nursling to England, where no 
expense was to be spared in her 
bringing up. Now, Jeanne had a 
child of her own, but it was quite 
unlike the stolen child. Jeanne’s 
daughter was a little creature, and 
very dark; Mr. Prendergast’s child 
was fair, and well-grown. It oc- 
curred to Jeanne’s mind that, as 
both the children were of the same 
age, she might procure for her own 
one the advantages on which Mr. 
Prendergast dwelt with so much 
emphasis. At Tours, both the chil 
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dren passed for her own, and an 
English gentleman and his wife, 
lodging in her house, often admired 
the fair girl, and having no children 
of their own, expressed a wish to 
adopt it—the more so as its re- 
puted mother seemed to dislike and 
neglect it. Accordingly, about a 
week before Mr. James Prender- 
gast’s arrival at Tours, his brother’s 
child had been handed over. to 
strangers, and carried off by them 
to another part of the Continent. 
Now, in all this Jeanne only saw 
one danger—that of Madame Le- 
riche’s having told Mr. Prendergast 
that the child had fair hair and blue 
eyes; in spite of the risk, however, 
she carried out her plan. Mr. 


James Prendergast arrived at Tours, 
and, without any suspicion, carried 
off child and nurse back to Eng- 
land. You know the rest of the 
poor girl’s story—how your father 
kept her as a powerful weapon 
wherewith to harass the last years 


of his elder brother’s life—and how 
the sudden discovery that the coarse 
Frenchwoman she had only toler- 
ated from early associations was 
her mother, broke her heart. It is 
not much more than four weeks 
since she was laid in her grave. 
Her mother, stupefied almost by 
grief and remorse, is in this house, 
and will have to give you what you 
require—proofs of what I have as- 
serted. Oh! we have proofs enough, 
Captain Prendergast. We have 
Jeanne’s declaration — and Mrs. 
Prendergast’s positive testimony as 
to the colour of her child’s eyes 
and fair hair—and, most important 
of all, we have your cousin and the 
English couple who adopted her.” 

.“One thing I want to know,” 
asked Charlie, suddenly ; “ how did 
my father become acquainted with 
this Madame Leriche ?” 

“Through your uncle's valet, 
Ruttledge, who was a tool of 
his own. Madame Leriche re- 
ceived money from your father at 
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once after the marriage, and in re- 
turn she was to breed dissension— 
which she certainly did. For her 
theft of the child she was also well 
paid. Your father did not stint 
money for his schemes. Unluckily 
he was rich, and could afford the 
luxury of being wicked. Had Ma- 
dame Leriche not died suddenly 
and left those letters behind her, 
his schemes would never have been 
frustrated.” 

Miss Megaw paused a moment 
to let her words sink deep into 
Charlie’s mind. 

“ All his care and attention were 
bestowed on the wrong person, how- 
ever. Madame Leriche had never 
described the child to him, and 
Jeanne’s piece of deception was 
perfectly successful in everything 
but its results.” 

“But my cousin—Uncle Alex- 
ander’s daughter,” asked Charlie, 
“what became of her?” 

“She has had a happy life, so 
far, thank God. She fell into good 
hands, and till a few days ago had 
no idea that no tie of relationship 
whatever bound her to the kind 
people who had been father and 
mother to her. Will you see her ?”’ 

“* Not to-day,” said Charlie. “I 
have gone through a great deal. 
Besides—she must hate my very 
name.” 

“T do not quite understand her,” 
said Miss Megaw. “She is in the 
next room, and stipulated that be- 
fore you heard her name or anything 
more about her than what 1 have 
told you, she was to see you alone. 
You need not gratify her wish un- 
less you choose. I think it is a 
strange one.” 

“T will go to her,” said Charlie, 
dimly conscious of a hope that a 
young generous heart might give 
him some of the trust and forgive- 
ness that it seemed vain to beg from 
the avenging zeal of Miss Megaw. 

Miss Megaw pointed out the 
room in which his unknown cousin 
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was waiting for him. He knocked 
at the door. 

“Come in,” said a very faint 
voice, 

Charlie opened the door slowly, 
moved forward a step, and then 
changed colour violently. 

“This is some mistake 


” 


- he stammered. “I expected to see 


” 


some one else .. . 

“I know you did, Charlie,” said 
a gentle voice, with so much soft- 
ness and compassion that it thrilled 
to the very depths of his troubled 
heart, and brought tears of grati- 
tude to his eyes. “I was the last 
person on earth you could have 
expected to find here. But a 
strange fate has given me the 
power of saying that my love for 
you has blotted out every feeling 
of resentment against your father.” 

* * * * * 


When Charlie came back into the 
room where he.had left Miss Megaw, 
she was at a loss to understand the 
triumphant expression of his coun- 
tenance. His eyes were bright and 
confident, his head erect, and his 
cheeks as flushed as a girl's. 

“‘ You have felt towards me as an 
enemy,” he said, speaking fast and 
low, “but your actions have been 
those of a friend. You wanted to 
visit my father’s sins on me—to 
lay upon me the shame of his evii 
actions, but you have failed. These 
sins are not visited as you suppose. 
The knowledge of their disgrace— 
the distrust that poisons life and 
takes away the love of their chil- 
dren—these are the heaviest penal- 
ties that the sins of the fathers 
inflict on children. You wished for 
more—but more you cannot obtain. 
You have not taken from me what 
I value most in life. Christine 
Dillon is indeed Christine Prender- 

t; but before she or I had one 
thought of all the late events she 
promised to be my wife, and to that 

romise sbe still adheres. I shall 
eel my life has been well spent, 
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and my father’s sins atoned, if I 
make her happy.” 

There was no need to say more. 
The force of the blow could not 
have been intensified. One sharp 
pang of disappointment, one crush- 
ing feeling that the wiies of James 
Prendergast’s son had defeated her 
in her old age, as his father had 
worsted her in youth, were enough 
for poor Miss Megaw, as she sank 
back fainting in her chair. 

Though the whole story was be- 
fore him in black and white, Charlie 
Prendergast could scarcely believe 
the romance of the finding of his 
uncle’sdaughter in Christine Dillon 
to be anything else but an extrava- 
gant dream. But this feeling was 
soon dissipated. Colonel Dillon, 
no longer doubtful as to Charlie’s 
character, told him all about their 
adoption of her. “My wife took 
such a fancy to her,” said he, “ that 
as we were not blessed with any 
near relations to be jealous of our 
actions, we adopted her, and brought 
her up, and called her our niece, 
and, to do her justice, we never had 
to find fault with her, except— 
ahem !” 

‘On oneoccasion,” smiled Charlie, 
“when she refused to believe a vul- 
gar story against an innocent per- 
son. Where did you hear that 
miserable calumny ?” 

The Colonel hesitated. 

“T’m sure I don’t know where he 
picked his information up,” he re- 
marked at last; “ but it was from 
young Singleton I heard the story.” 

“ The miserable cur!” ejaculated 
Charlie, in his disgust. “It was 
just like him. But I'll settle the 
affair with him yet.” 

Mr. Singleton, however, was al- 
most beyond Charlie’s resentment. 
When it became known that he had 
given up his pretensions to the hand 
of the pretty but penniless Miss 
Dillon, to lay siege to Mr. Prender- 
gast’s heiress, he was ridiculed to a 
moderate extent, but when the ac- 
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tual results of his maneuvring be- 
came generally known, his position 
was anything but comfortable. His 
brother officers, long ago disgusted 
by his selfishness, were glad of an 
opportunity of being disagreeable 
to him, and hoped by their contempt 
and ridicule to induce him to leave 
the regiment. But worse than their 
sarcasms was his own disappoint- 
ment. That he had pursued the 
shadow and missed the substance 
was enough punishment to a man 
of his stamp. 

But he had yet to deal with 
Charlie. Angry and suspicious as 
to the share he had had in the tem- 
porary estrangement of the Dillons, 
a former captain called on him one 
day. 

“There is a small matter I shall 
be glad if you'll explain,” said 
Charlie, coolly; “Colonel Dillon 
tells me it was you who came to him 
with that nice story about me. I 
should be glad to hear your autho- 
rity for that story.” 

“T’ve no doubt you would,” re- 
plied Singleton, insolently. 

** And, what is more, I intend to 
hear it,” continued Charlie. ‘I’ve 
heard from Christine how you went 
on after you succeeded in turning 
me out of the house. She is one in 
a thousand, or it might have been 
the worse for you. You were good 
enough to ask her to run away with 
you, I believe. That was pretty 
well for a young gentleman who is 
so particular about other people’s 
moral conduct.” . 

“JT did nothing of the kind,” 
stammered the dragoon. 

“Tf you give me to understand 
that Miss Dillon has not spoken 
the truth,” said Charlie, “I shall 
be under the painful necessity of 
throwing you out of the window at 
once, instead of waiting till our per- 
sonal explanation is over.” 

* You'd better.” 

Charlie walked to the door, locked 
it, and put the key in his pocket. 
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Mr. Singleton’s courage oozed out 
at the ends of his fingers at the 
sight of these preparations. Charlie 
next lifted up the, sash of the win- 
dow. 

“ Now,” he said, quietly, “if you 
don’t care to be dropped down into 
the barrack square, you'd better con- 
fess how you picked up that story 
about me. I’ll give you ten minutes 
to think over it.” 

But Mr. Singleton, though fright- 
ened, was not going to give in 
easily. he ten minutes passed 
away in utter silence. 

“ Very. weil,” said Charlie, “ out 
you go.” 

A short struggle followed this 
announcement ; after which Charlie 
held the young man in his arms 
with a grasp that was anything but 
comfortable, especially close to a 
window at a tolerable height from 
the ground. 

“Let me go,” said Singleton, 
wriggling like an eel, “ I'll tell you 
—let me go!” he cried, still louder, 
as Charlie dandled him in the air 
outside the window. 

“T’ve a very good mind to let you 
go once for all,” said Charlie, draw- 
ing him in again and depositing 
him on the floor, ruffled, red, and 
humiliated. “ Now, tell the truth, 
if you can.” 

Gradually Charlie got the whole 
story. Singleton had accidentally 
overheard and misunderstood a con- 
versation of Charlie’s with Bob 
Varley on the subject of Violet. 
“ All’s fair in love or war, you 
know,” said Singleton, “so 1 told 
old Dillon.” 

“Well, you'll be kind enough 
now to write a letter to Colonel 
Dillon, explaining your code of ho- 
nour—and telling him what you've 
just told me, as an example of how 
you apply it.” 

It needed some fresh persuasion 
of no mild kind to induce the future 
viscount to make the required writ- 
ten statement, but at last the thing 
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was done, and Charlie handed the 
interesting document to the Colonel 
for his satisfaction. After which, 
Mr. Singleton applied for an ex- 
change and went on leave. 

The full facts as to Christine’s 
story were not made public. Colonel 
Dillon and his wife, and the lawyers 
and the trustees named in Mr. 
Prendergast’s will, were the only 
people acquainted with the full par- 
ticulars of the case. She was mar- 
ried as Miss Dillon, but her fortune 
became her own at once,‘ as soon as 
the trustees were fully satisfied of 
the justice of her claim to be con- 
sidered the late Mr. Alexander 
Prendergast’s daughter. 

In the following winter Charlie 
Prendergast and his wife returned 
home, after a visit to the East, and 
at Christmas a party, very different 
to furmer family gatherings, assem- 
bled at Glenriveen. Mr. Varley 
and his wife were there, and Charlie’s 
nearest of kin, together with his 
French mother-in-law, now nearly 
restored to health, and last, not 
least, among his guests, was Miss 
Megaw, very much changed in ap- 
pearance by a year of ill-health. 

Ou Christmas morning, Miss 
Megaw was too ill to come down to 
breakfast, but before church she 
sent word to Charlie that she wished 
to see him alone. He found her 
sitting before the fire in her room. 
Her face was very pale and thin 
from prolonged callting, and the 
hand that she held out to him 
trembled painfully. 

“Tt has occurred to me,” she 
said, with a smile, “ that if I tell 
you nothing of my former life you 
will imagine your father injured me 
more than he really did. Iam glad 
I did not say anything to you about 
him when my mind was so embit- 
tered against you, for I thought too 
much of my own grievances then, 


‘and I was justly punished by never 


enjoying the revenge after which I 
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hungered. Theres no use in going 
over the whole story of long ago; 
the facts are simply these : When 
I was young I was engaged to be 
nani to your uncle Alexander. 
We loved each other very truly, but 
your father broke off the match— 
in a way that was cruel to me— 
and I married another man whom I 
disliked very much, and who made 
me very unbappy.. That is the old 
story of the old woman whose course 
is very nearly run now, and whose 
great comfort it is that she has 
righted her old friend’s child, but 
not in the way she had planned to 
herself. As you said, God does not 
visit the sins of the fathers on the 
children, as we in our anger would 
have Him do. I understand that 
now, and on this Christmas morn- 
ing I want to tell you, that as I 
hope for His forgiveness, so I for- 
give your father from the bottom of 
my heart.” 

On their return from church 
Charlie was the first to come 
into the room where he had left 
Miss Megaw a couple of hours 
before. When the door was opened 
she did not turn her head round, 
and again when he came and stood 
beside her she did not move, and he 
thought her asleep. But after a 
moment the great stillness of her 
slumber alarmed him, and touching 
her hand, which lay on her lap, he 
found it icy cold. 

Miss Megaw’s earthly course was 
indeed run. She had undone the 
evil work of her enemy, and, last of 
all, she had forgiven him ; and in the 
hour when all bitterness had passed 
away from her heart, her weary 
spirit found its rest. From her 
very face the traces of lifelong sor- 
row and resentment seemed also to 
have vanished, and as Charlie gazed 
mournfully on the pale marble coun- 
tenance, the smooth brow and placid 
smile seemed faintly to image her 
eternal peace. 


END. 
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QUEEN GWENDOLINE. 


By Ina, Aurnor or “ Lapy Buancueg,” &c. 


A QUEEN once, in the olden time, 
Look’d from her casement high, 
Her winsome form, just in its prime, 

Match’d well her flashing eye. 


Her warder from his tower that day 
A joyous summons peal’d, 
That home return’d, with banners gay, 
Her warriors from the field. 


And then, ’mid salvos loud and long, 
They file through gate and square ; 

But, in the pluméd victor throng, 
Rode one sad captive there. 


And as she gazed, this virgin queen, 
On all that proud array, 

Towards that captive’s stately mien 

* Her frequent glances stray. 


And then she told her maidens there, 
“ Bid the great hall be hung 

With freshest garlands, bright and fair, 
The armoury among: 


“ There let the minstrels mingle too, 
And there the banquet lay ; 
Wine and song’s to soldiers due— 
We'll hold a festive day ! 


“ And bring my robe, with jewels wrought, 


But twine within my hair 
Only a simple true-love knot, 
Nor crown shall press it there.” 


Then gaily to the banquet hall 
She and her train repair, 

And, ‘mid her courtly beauties all, 

Was fairest of the fair 
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Then came a knight with pages twain, 
Before her bending low, 

To say the hostage of their train 
Her sovereign will would know. 





































“Sir Knight,” the generous queen replied, 
“Tn honour of thine arms, 
Let none who in this castle bide 
For this day feel alarms ; 


“ And if the captive’s birth or state 
.- Our courtesy might claim, 
Tell him I will reserve his fate, 
And now would learn his name.” 


Who would not fight for such a queen ? 
And so the good knight thought ; 

And straightway through that brilliant scene 
The stranger now was brought. 


A manly form, a bronzed face, 
With dark eyes flashing keen, 

He came, and with an easy grace, 
Now thus address'd the queen :— 


“ Upon the field, Queen Gwendoline, 
I fought ‘gainst odds to save 
A banner that, till yestere’en, 
Could still unconquer'd wave. 


“ But, by thy veterans’ arms outdone— 
For thee so much men dare— 
Our cause was lost, and thine was won, 
Men call me Sholto Clair!” 


A free brief speech, that in her breast 
A new strange feeling woke— 

Half pain, half pleasure, half unrest— 
But answering soon she spoke :— 






‘“‘ Sir Stranger! thus in war it fares, 
But in this festive scene 
Forget awhile a soldier's cares, 
Forget a hostile queen ! 







* And when the feast and.dance are o’er, 
If shadows cloud thy brow, 
hte I've but to ask one query more, 
Till then no captive thou!” 
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Now mirth, and song, and Terpsichore, 
With youth and pleasure meet, 

And fast the golden hours soar, 
While faster fly their feet. 


And hearts that spurn’d the foeman’s steel 
Soft glances now enthrall, 

And answering glances oft reveal 
That love is lord of all! 


But most the queen of all her train 
Provokes the gentle spell, 

And many a gallant sighs in vain 
With love he dare not tell. 


And when morn stole with silent tread, 
The queen with sorrow miss’d 

A flower that on her bosom fed, 
Whose blossoms oft she’d kiss’d, 


And turning where the stranger stands, 
She sees it fondly press’d, 
With wistful looks and reverent hands, 
To lips that oft caress’d ! ’ 


Ah, then the heart of Gwendoline 
Thrill’d strangely at the sight ! 

"Neath all her jewels’ glancing sheen, 
It was no longer light. 


And now her trembling voice she task’d, 
Like sweet chords out of tune ; 

For now that query must be ask’d, 
Of which she spoke at noon. 


“ Sir Stranger! whom war's stern decree 
Brought to our castle old, 
One question I would ask of thee 
Ere I thy fate unfold : 


“ What is it hardest for to part 
When thou art at thy home? 
And what is dearest to thy heart 


9” 


Where'er thy footsteps roam ? 


Brave Sholto paused ; then raising slow 
His eyes to hers, replied— 

“ Queen Gwendoline, a day ago 

The dearest was my bride.” 
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Oh, at the words within her heart 
Is born a sudden pain! 

But ere she'll brook to own the smart 
He shall be free again. 


Then quick a ring, with gems so bright, 
She from her finger drew— 

“T pray thee take this gift, Sir Knight, 
To one so dear to you. 


“ For thine own sake, thy banner torn 
Shall be my trophy now, 
And, for her sake, to-morrow morn 
No more a captive thou!” 


He took the ring, he seized her hand, 
And in soft tones he said— 

“My only bride is mine own land, 
That by my sword is wed! 


“Nor deem my ancient banner all 
That thou, fair victor, won ; 
For here, in this enchanted hall, 
I’ve greater dangers run ! 


“For dearest on the earth to me— 
From whom ‘tis death to part— 

Is she who bids me now be free, 

Yet captive keeps my heart!” 


The answer of Queen Gwendoline 
Her minstrels ne’er reveal'd, 
But in a few brief moons, I ween, 

Gay wedding bells were peal'd. 


And history tells, Sir Sholto Clair 
Still own'd her sovereign will ; 
And oft vow'd to his queen so fair, 

He was her captive still. 
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HISTORY OF THE MUNSTER CIRCUIT. 


By J. Roperick O’Franacan, Barrister-at-Law. 


CHAPTER V. 


Tue kingdom of Kerry, as Curran 
called it, in a speech delivered in 
the Irish House of Commons, on 
the 23rd January, 1787, was then 
in a very disturbed state. He 
speaks of this as owing to the 
‘ supineness of the local authorities. 
“The low and contemptible state 
of your maygistracy is the cause of 
much evil, particularly in the king- 
dom of Kerry. I say, kingdom, 
for it seems, absolutely, not a part 
of the same country as the rest of 
Ireland.” * 


“Sir, I will relate to you a circum- 
stance that will give you an idea of the 
vigilance of the magistrates in that 
qnarter. One Laly, a notorious of- 
fender, for whom a reward had been 
offered by Government, appeared openly 
in the county. A poor cottager was 
met by a person one morning, who was 
going to pay his rent. The person 
asked him, ‘ Was he not distressed to 
make upthe money?’ The poor cot- 
tager innocently replied, ‘ Why should 
I want money, when I can, at any time, 
get fifty pounds for informing against 
Laly?’ For having dropped this ex- 
pression, the wretched cabin was that 
night broken open by six armed men, 
and as himself, his wife, and children, 
sat round a little table, at their tasteless 
and scanty meal of dry potatoes, a 


blunderbuss was discharged on them, 
scarcely one of the children escaped 
being wounded ; the father was shot 
dead on the spot. In Tralee another 
fellow broke gaol, and they are both 
walking about the country, not skulking 
or hiding, but in the face of day. To 
my own knowledge, informations were 
laid before a magistrate—a very respect- 
able person—but no step has been 
taken to apprehend them, and the mur- 
derers and the outlaw stalk about the 
land, laughing at the sleeping laws.” * 


The county of Cork almost equalled 


Kerry in lawlessness. Men with 
blackened faces (they could not be 
designated White Boys) roved about 
armed with swords and bludgeons, 
and entered the shops of respect- 
able citizens, injuring the goods, 
and breaking the windows. The only 
reason which could be assigned for 
such misconduct being, that the shop 
contained English and Dublin goods. 

The condition of the prisons, in 
the various towns on the Munster 
Circuit, towards the close of theeigh- 
teenth century, was very deplorable. 
In those days debtors, who were in- 
solvents, were obliged to herd with 
criminals; and the following is a 
strong proof of the sad state to 
which persons in the always un- 
happy state of impecuniosity were 
pe trary “The debtors in the 
South Gaol of Cork were reduced 


* Debates, vol. vii. pp. 41, 42. 
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to the necessity of drinking salt 
water for the last three months, 
their pumps being for a long time 
dry, and many of them in conse- 
quence very il, they humbly be- 
sought the managers of the pipe- 
water, through the newspapers of 
the day (Nov. 20th, 1782), to redress 
that great want.’’* The prisons were 
in so insecure a state that escapes 
from custody were of common oc- 
currence. Several took place in 
1782. On December 27th of that 
year, the criminals in the North 
Gaol of Cork, by the aid of saws, 
cut their way into the room where 
the keys were kept, which they 
broke open, and got into the upper 
rooms, and, by making a rope fast, 
five of them let themselves down 
into the street and escaped. Among 
them was a notorious robber, called 
Jack-a-boy, whose feats seem to 
have rivalled Jack Sheppard. He 
was not so lucky this time, for he was 
captured the following morning, at 
Blackpool, and conducted back to 
his old lodgings. He seems to have 
been long in custody—for, under 
date of 28th September, 1785, it is 
related the criminals in the North 
Gaol attempted to escape. They 
broke several of the doors to get 
to the top of the gaol, which they 
succeeded in reaching. Then, by 
tying their blankets and sheets to- 
gether, they made safe their descent 
to the street. Jack-a-boy, or John 
Callaghan, which was his proper 
name, together with a man named 
Linehan, both under sentence of 
transportation, made good their 
escape on this occasion. Another 
of the band was retaken, concealed 
under a boat on the quay. 

A few years later, in 1787, three 
felons, prisoners in the South Gaol 
of Cork, under sentence of trans- 
portation, escaped from their cells, 
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by means of the sewer; and getting 
into the river at low water, waded 
across. But it was low water with 
them, for, on landing, they were 
recaptured. 

In 1791 another attempt nearly 
succeeded. On the door of the 
County Gaol being opened a felon 
rushed out, made towards Hanover 
Street, over Wandesford Bridge, 
where the turnkey overtook him; 
upon this the convict, who was 
armed, attempted to shoot him, but, 
luckily for the turnkey, the pistol 
missed fire, and the convict was 
brought back in custody. 

An amusing instance is related 
of the ingenuity of a Cork citizen 
in capturing a thief, which deserves 
a place in this history. Mr. Nixon, 
for such was the citizen’s name, 
being repeatedly robbed of articles 
of jewellery, baited a gin rat-trap 
with a pair of diamond buckles, and 
placed the whole under a glass-case. 
‘When the thief paid his customary 
predatory visit,he cautiously removed 
the case, and tried to snatch the 
glittering prize, but the effort caused 
the trap to close with a snap that 
held his hand tight, until Mr. Nixon 
caught him in the act, and he was 
speedily lodged in gaol. 

A case of abduction cost a respect- 
able clergyman his life. A party 
of gentlemen, among whom was the 
Rev. Emanuel Moore, joined in pur- 
suit of a gang who had forcibly 
abducted a farmer’s daughter, in 
County Cork, and coming close to 
them were met by a volley of fire- 
arms, by which the Rev. Mr. Moore 
was killed.t 

Aconsiderable portion of the Mun- 
ster Circuit was much agitated by 
the Rebellion of 1798. The French 
expedition, organized by Wolfe 
Tone, who, undoubtedly, was a man 
fitted to take a leading part in any 


* Tuckey's Cork Remembrancer. 
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perilous enterprise, had, in 1796, 
nearly effected a landing in Bantry 
Bay. Tone’s diary , mse ample evi- 
dence of what might havetaken place 
had not the same power which saved 
England from the Spanish Armada 
saved Ireland from the French in- 
vasion. Under date of December 
22, 1796, ‘Tone says :— 


“This morning, at eight, we neared 
Bantry Bay considerably, but the fleet 
is terribly scattered. No news of the 
Fratérnité. I believe it is the first 
instance of an admiral, in a clean frigate, 
with moderate weather, and moonlight 
nights, parting company with his fleet. 

“ December 25th.—Last night I had 
the strongest expectation that to-day we 
should debark, but at two this morning 
I was awakened by the wind. The 
wind continues right ahead, so that it 
is absolutely impossible to work up to 
the landing place, and God knows when 
it will change. 

“Had we been able to land the first 
day, and march directly to Cork, we 
should have, infallibly, carried it by a 
coup-de-main, and then we should have 
a footing in the country; but as it is— 
if we are taken—my fate will not be a 
mild one.” 


Conway and Swanton, both Cork 
men, were actively engaged in sup- 
porting the cause of the United 
Irishmen. Conway was one of the 
Directory. He was a watchmaker. 
Both he and Swanton were arrested, 
and lodged in Cork Gaol. Conway’s 
health broke down under the con- 
finement, so he offered to give in- 
formation against his rebellious as- 
sociates in exchange for his liberty. 

This offer was accepted, and the 
“ Cornwallis Correspondence” in- 
rorms us, the information he gave 
was very valuable.* 

Mr. Swanton was a native of Dun- 
manway, and effected his escape. He 
went to America, and employed his 





* Cornwallis Correspondence, vol. iii. p. 85. 
+ These valuable papers were printed for circulation among his family and friends in two 
He died in 1853. 


vols., entitled ‘* Essays by an Octogenarian.” 
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talents in the legal profession with 
such success that he became a judge. 
He revisited his native land in after 
years. 

The unfortunate brothers— Henry 
and John Sheares—were barristers 
and members of the Munster Bar. 
Their father was a highly respect- 
able and opulent banker in Cork, 
and was remarkable for his humanity 
—a humanity of deeds, not words. 
In 1774, he established a society in 
Cork for the relief and discharge of 
persons confined in the gaols for 
small debts. He was a Member of 
the Irish Parliament, having repre- 
sented the borough of Clonakilty 
in the House of Commons, from 
1761 to 1768, in place of Lord 
Boyle, returned for the county, 
Both these gentlemen—Henry and 
John Sheares—imbibed the terribly 
democratic principles of the French 
Revolution, and O’Connell, who met 
them on his return from the Col- 
leges of St. Omer and Douai, was 
horrified at-the language in which 
they boasted of having witnessed the 
execution of Louis XVI. 

They had been friends of Fitz- 
gibbon, Earl of Clare, and, it is 
said, that Henry Sheares was his 
successful rival in gaining the affec- 
tions of Miss Swete, to whom Fitz- 
gibbon was greatly attached. 

It is highly creditable to the 
memory of that nobleman to relate 
the following anecdote, communi- 
cated by my respected friend, the 
late James Roche, of Cork, one of 
the most learned men of his time, 
and a frequent contributor to vari- 
ous periodicals t :-— 


“Before the outbreak of the insur. 
rection in 1798, during the Assizes of 
Limerick, Lord Clare desired to have 
an interview with the two Sheareses, to 
which my father, in the hope of a 
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acific result, invited them to his house: 

ut it ended, unfortunately, in more in- 
tense exasperation and irritation, as was 
discernible in the young men’s flushed 
features and defiant bearing as they 
parted. Yet the Chancellor's object was 
certainly benevolent and conciliatory ; 
but they were intractable. The inter- 
view was close and private, still I 
marked their aspect on leaving the 
house—inflamed and indignant in every 
lineament. Possibly, overtures repul- 
sive to their feelings may have thus 
excited them.” 


They were, as we know, executed. 
They were betrayed by Captain John 
Warnford Armstrong, who visited 
them as a friend. 

The judges who, towards the 
close of the last century, usually 
went the Munster Circuit, were 
Barry Yelverton, Lord Avonmore, 
the Right Hon, Thomas Kelly, 
Judge Crookshank, Judge Finucane, 
and Judge Day. Some anecdotes 
yet linger of these old judges, 
Judge Kelly, remarking a sport- 
ing juror of the county Clare com- 
ing into court after a fine had been 
recorded against him for absence, 
reminded the dilatory juror, “ You 
would not have been so late at a 
fox-hunt.” 

Judge Day, who was a very tall 
man, was seen walking with the 
late Sir Arthur Clarke, whose 
dwarfish figure presented a very 
marked contrast with that of the 
Judge. “There goes,” said a witty 
barrister, “the longest Day and the 
shortest (K) Night.” 

At the Assizes of Limerick, in 
1799, Judge Day was trying to 
dispose of the heavy calendar of 
criminals, so as to keep his time for 
opening the commission in Tralee. 
He was going into a fresh case so 
late as twelve o’clock at night, 
despite the earnest protest of the 
bar. He would listen to no remon- 
strance, and was directing the jury 
to be sworn, when a note was handed 
him by the crier. The Judge read 
it, his features relaxed into a smile, 
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and he suddenly declared, “ He 
would go no further that night.” 
The note contained the following 
lines, written by a member of the 
circuit named Casey :— 


“Try men by night! my Lord, forbear ; 
Think what the wicked world will 


say ; 
Methinks, I hear the rogues declare, 
That justice is not seen by Day.” 


Towards the close of the year 
1797, a very tragical occurrence took 
place on the Munster circuit, for 
which indictments were preferred 
at the Lent Assizes, in April, 1798. 
The going judges were the Right 
Hon. Thomas Kelly, and the Hon. 
Matthew Finucane. The grand 
jury was composed of gentlemen of 
the highest rank in the county— 
Lord Boyle, eldest son of the Ear} 
of Shannon (foreman); Deane, Free- 
man, Uniacke, Fitzgerald, Longfield, 
Aldworth, Townsend, &c. ; and the 
senior judge charged them carefully, 
for among the cases to go before 
them was one charging no less per- 
sonages than Robert Earl of Kings- 
ton, and his son, the Hon. Robert 
King, with the crime of murder. 
The evidence proved that the Earl 
of Kingston, late Lord Kings- 
borough, accompanied by his son, 
Colonel King, arrived at the hote) 
in the principal street of the town 
of Kilworth, in the county of Cork, 
in the evening of a day in October, 
1797. His lordship inquired whether 
a strange guest had arrived there 
that day, and was answered in the 
affirmative. He then asked if he 
could see him, and was told, “ he was 
then in the house, but had gone to 
his room.” His lordship then sent 
up ‘his compliments by the waiter, 
with the expression of his anxiety to 
see him on business. The waiter 
went to the guest’s bedroom; the 
door was locked, and the guest, 
who, it appeared, was a Colonel Fitz- 
Gerald, refused to open it, and told 
the waiter “not to disturb him at 
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such a late hour, as he could attend 
to no business that evening.” His 
voice at once told Lord Kingston 
and his party that Colonel Fitz- 
Gerald was the speaker inside. 
They vociferously demanded ad- 
mittance. Their request was not 
acceded to, and the door yielded 
to pressure, and they rushed into 
the bedroom. Colonel FitzGerald 
was armed with a brace of pistols. 
Colonel King at once rushed to- 
wards him, in order to seize him. 
Colonel FitzGerald grappled with 
him, when Lord Kingsborough, 
violently excited, shot FitzGerald, 
who immediately fell. Dr. Pigot, 
ef Kilworth, was sent for, but the 
wound was mortal, and the unhappy 
man shortly ceased to live. Lord 
Kingsborough at once went to the 
seat of his brother-in-law, Moore 
Park, Kilworth, residence of the 
Earl of Mount Cashel, and offered 
to take his trial, exclaiming, 
“God! I don’t know how I did it; 
but I most sincerely wish it had 
been by some other hand than 
mine.” Bills of indictment were 
prepared and sent before the grand 
jury, as I have already stated, and 
were found against Robert Earl of 
Kingston, Colonel the Hon. Robert 
King, and John Harvey. As the 
Earl of Kingston, father of Lord 
Kingsborough, had died subse- 
quently to the commission of this 
homicide, on 13th of November,1797, 
Lord Kingsborough became Earl of 
Kingston, and therefore the indict- 
ment found at the Spring Assizes 
of 1798, was moved by certiorari to 
the High Court of Parliament, in 
erder that the Earl should be tried 
by his peers.* 

The case of Colonel King and 
Robert Harvey was tried by a petty 
jury at the Cork Assizes. Both 
were acquitted, for the witnesses to 
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sustain the prosecution were not to 
be found. The circumstances which 
led to this fatal rencontre are of so 
very romantic a nature, that I can- 
not forbear narrating them, as, from 
my knowledge of the Kingston 
family, and being a native of the 
locality, I am cognisant of the 
facts. 

Robert, second Earl of Kingston, 
when Viscount Kingsborough, mar- 
ried, in 1769, Caroline, only daughter 
and heiress of Kichard FitzGerald, 
Esq., of Mount O’ Phaly,co. Kildare. 
A brother of Lady Kingsborough 
left an illegitimate son, named 
Henry FitzGerald, whom Lady 
Kingsborough, from a notive of 
compassion, brought up with her 
own children. Oue of these children, 
Mary, was very beautiful, and pos- 
sessed singularly abundant and curl- 
ing hair. 

Young Henry FitzGerald, when 
old enough to enter the army, did 
so, and, backed by the powerful in- 
fluence of the Kingston family, 
rapidly rose to the rank of colonel. 
He was endowed with manly grace 
of form and feature, had married 
well, and lived with his wife at 
Bishopsgate, near the Thames. Not 
remembering all he owed to the 
Kingston family, or to his own, he 
gained the atfections of the Honour- 
able Mary King, and induced her to 
elope with him. 

This sad event took place in 1797, 
and the strange disappearance of 
the young lady caused deep pain and 
surprise to her family, especially her 
agonized parents. Every effort was 
made to discover her retreat. Not 
the least suspicion of Colonel Fitz- 
Gerald being implicated ever entered 
the minds ot the afflicted family of 
the missing girl. He had been like 
a brother among them, and was 
jooked on as one of. themselves. 


* He was tried in the House of Lords, Dublin, on the 18th of May, 1798, and acquitted, 
there being no evidence adduced to sustain the indictment. 
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And no one seemed more horror- 
stricken at the sad event which oc- 
curred, or evinced greater activity 
to trace the fugitive. Theriver was 
dragged to see if she had committed 
suicide. Handbills, offering large 
réwards for information, papered 
every spare wall. The police of 
London were incessant in their 
efforts to gain tidings, and yet no 
trace could be found of the Hon. 
Mary King. At length some in- 
formation was given which showed 
the young lady was alive. A post- 
boy informed Lord Kingsborough 
he was employed by a gentleman, a 
stranger to him, to drive him to 
London, some evenings back. As 
they approached the city, they over- 
took a young lady, walking in the 
road. His fare asked “if she was 
going to London?” She said, 
“Yes, sir.” The gentleman asked 
civilly, “if she would take a seat, 
and he would put her down.” She 
thanked him, and entered the ear- 
riage. When they got as far as 
Temple Bar, they went away. The 
gentleman paid him well. 

This induced Lord Kingsborough 
to make fresh efforts, but they 
were for some time in vain. 
A singular chance brought about 
the discovery: of Colonel Fitz- 
Gerald’s infamous conduct. A 
young woman came to the house, 
and asked tosee Lady Kingsborough. 
She was admitted, and told the 
lady she was servant in a lodging- 
house in Clayton-street, Kenning- 
ton. Some weeks back, a gentleman 
and young lady came to lodge in 
that house. The lady had a quantity 
of beautiful hair. This servant had 
seen the bills offering rewards for 
the discovery of the missing young 
lady, and the description in the 
bills excited her attention. One 
day, on entering the lady’s bed- 
chamber, she saw the lady cutting 
off her beautiful hair, so she made 
certain the young lady was the 
same alluded to in the bills. 
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While the servant was describing 
these circumstances, the door of the 
room in which she was telling all 
this to Lady Kingsborough opened, 
and in walked Colonel FitzGerald. 
He had come on his daily visit of 
pretended sympathy and anxiety. 
He never noticed the servant, who 
grew pale and agitated on seeing 
him. She exclaimed, “Oh! my 
lady, that’s the very gentleman who 
brought the young lady to our 
house.” 

Lady Kingsborough almost 
fainted ; and, utterly confounded, 
Colonel FitzGerald rushed from 
the house. Lord and Lady Kings- 
borough were sorely afflicted by the 
villany of this infamous man. They 
lost no time in recovering Miss 
King, and carried her to the family 
seat—Mitchelstown, in the shelter 
of the Galtu mountains, in Ireland. 
This castle, now of great magnifi- 
cence, was then a substantial man- 
sion, surrounded by an extensive 
lawn, and high wall. Here it was 
expected she would be safe from her 
vile pursuer. The sons of the 
noble lord, and brothers of the 
Hon. Miss King, resolved to punish 
Colonel FitzGerald. Robert, the 
second son, subsequently Gene- 
ral Lord Lorton, challenged the 
Colonel to fight a duel, and, 
attended by his second—Major 
Wood, of Ashford—proceeded to 
the ground named for the duel in 
Hyde Park. The day was October 
1, 1797. But so infamous was 
Colonel FitzGerald’s conduct 
in the eyes of all gentlemen, 
that not one would act as his 
second. The principals were placed 
only ten paces distant, and fired no 
less than four shots at each other, 
none taking any effect. 

When the fourth shot was fired, 
Colonel FitzGerald asked “if he 
could get some advice from Major 
Wood, as a friend? ”’ 

That officer at once said “ he dis- 
claimed any friendship with Colonel 
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FitzGerald, but thought, if the 
Colonel acknowledged his baseness, 
the affair might end.” Colonel 
FitzGerald replied “he was wil- 
ling to admit he had acted wrong.” 
This not being deemed a sufficient 
admission aie the circumstances, 
the duel was renewed, and two 
more shots were exchanged, with- 
out any injury to either of the 
combatants. Then Colonel Fitz- 
Gerald’s powder being all used, he 
asked for a supply, or the use of 
one of his antagonist’s pistols. 
Major Wood declined this strange 
proposal, though Colonel King de- 
sired he would grant the request. 
An adjournment was then agreed 
on, and both parties were to renew 
the duel next morning. This was 
prevented by the police, who 
arrested both the principals. 
Colonel FitzGerald succeeded in 
obtaining his release, and, with a 
determined persistence iu his evil de- 
sigus upon the young lady, went at 
once to Ireland, resolved to take her 
away again. He had a confidante in 
the maid who was the attendant on 
Miss King, and she acquainted him 
with her retreat. The town of 
Mitchelstown is close to the seat of 
the Earls of Kingston. The en- 
trance to the grounds forms a side 
of the square, and on the opposite 
side is the hotel, then kept & Mr. 
Barry. The innkeeper’s suspicions 
as to the employment of his strange 
guest were aroused by the conduct 
of this man. His appearance was 
singular—he was tall and very 
handsome, with flowing beard, and 
whiskers to match—yet he seemed 
to know no one in the town or 
neighbourhood. He shut himself 
up, during the day, in his room, and 
went out at night. The neighbour- 
ing Kilworth mountains were cele- 
brated, at that time, as the resort of 
highway robbers. Captain Bren- 
nan’s gang are remembered to this 
day, and it was thought this mili- 
tary-looking visitor might belong to 
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the gang, or, maybe, was the bold 
Brennan himself. He mentioned 
this man, and his strange mode of 
passing his time, to Lord Kings- 
borough, who came over to take 
command of the yeomanry, as the 
rebellion was spreading over the 
land. Lord Kingsborough instantly 
guessed the visitor was neither 
Brennan, nor any of his gang, but 
the terrible wolf who sought to 
deprive him of his once spotless 
lamb. Furious at this instance of 
persevering rascality, Lord Kings- 
borough went across the square to 
the hotel, and inquired for the 
stranger. Whether anything in 
Barry’s manner had alarmed that 
individual, or finding Lord Kings- 
borough returned urged his de- 
sage we know not, but a post- 
oy of the inn told his: lordship 
he had driven the strange gentle- 
man, that day, to the inn of Kil- 
worth. Lord Kingsborough was 
resolved to ascertain who this 
stranger was, and with his, son, 
Colonel King, and a servant named 
Harvey, went to Kilworth. We 
already know what took place 
there. 

The following extract from my 
friend, the late David Owen 
Madden’s interesting “‘ Revelations 
in the South of Ireland,” gives the 
conclusion of this romance in high 
life: “Miss King was removed to 
England, and was domesticated 
under a feigned name. She was 
at last settled in the family of a 
respectable clergyman. ot the 
Established Church in Wales. Her 
manner was engaging in character, 
as well as in person ; she is described 
as having been very attractive. The 
clergyman did not know her real 
name, or the history of the interest- 
ing being domiciled under his roof. 
For obvious reasons he was kept in 
error by the friends of the young 
lady. The termination of her ad- 
ventures was not the least remark- 
able fact in her romantic story. 
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She was very much liked by the 
clergyman’s family, and her con- 
versational powers are described as 
being of a high order. Her own 
extraordinary adventures were, on 
one day, the theme of her narrative 
powers. She told the clergyman, 
. under feigned names, the whole 
history of her life, and described, as 
belonging to the history of another 
peneee the feelings which she had 
erself experienced, and the inci- 
dents which had occurred to her. 
The delineation, as might be sup- 
posed, was highly wrought and 
spirited. It moved the clergyman 
exceedingly, and he expressed the 
deepest pity for the victim painted 
by Miss King. While he was so 
expressing his feelings, Miss King 
suddenly revealed to him who she 
was—‘I am that very person for 
whom you have expressed so much 
interest.’ 

“The clergyman was astonished 
at the intelligence, and showed, at 
first, more surprise than pleasure 
at the information. Miss King 
repented of her frankness, as she 
thought it likely that she would be 
removed to another abode. She 
told the clergyman that she sup- 

_ posed, after that information, he 
would not permit her to continue 
an inmate of his household. He 
disclaimed such an intention; he 
saw that the young lady was ‘ more 
sinned against than sinning,’ and 
he felt sincere compassion for her 
sufferings, and sympathy for her 
misfortunes. In many cases, espe- 
cially where the sex is concerned, 
‘pity is akin to love.’ It was so 
in the present instance, and the 
adventures of Miss King were 
finally closed more happily than 
might have been augured from 
their commencement. She was not 
long after married to this clergy- 
man, and lived with him a very 
happy and exemplary life. She 
died several years ago in Wales.” 
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CHAPTER VI. 


At the opening of the nineteenth 
century the Munster bar comprised 
a number of singularly able men. 
Curran of course was the chief, next 
came, if not in point of standing, 
certainly in point of ability, Charles 
Burton. He was an Englishman 
by birth, and while some investi- 
gation respecting the intricate title 
to an estate in Ireland, then for sale, 
brought Mr. Burton, a law clerk in 
an English solicitor’s office, to Dub- 
lin, he came in contact with Cur- 
ran, who was at once captivated 
with the young Englishman’s legal 
acquirements, and modest demean- 
our. Curran saw the great advan- 
tage he would derive by securing 
Mr. Burton’s aid in noting bis briefs 
and supplying his legal arguments. 
He accordingly made overtures, 
which Mr. Burton readily acceded 
to. Curran had no reason to re- 
pent bis selection. Fond of plea- 
sure, delighting in society,and never 
a very profound lawyer, he found in 
Mr. Burton one he could implicitly 
confide in. Thus Curran’s cases were 
soon distinguished by a clearness 
and depth of legal learning they 
never displayed before. In the admir- 
able “Sketches from the Note-Book 
of an Irish Barrister,” which ap- 
peared, very many years ago, in the 
London Metropolitan Magazine, the 
gifted writer mentions the follow- 
ing anecdote: “ We heard an emi- 
nent solicitor say that he was once 
despatched, with a very heavy brief, 
in a very important cause, to Curran, 
who was then circulating his flashes 
of wit and merriment at a dinner 
table, and he wrote with a pencil 
on a slip of paper, ‘Carry the brie: 
to Mr. Burton, but I will thank you 
Sor the fee.” The attorney did so. 
Mr. Burton happened to be also at 
dinner—a very light one, a small 
roll, coffee, and an egg or two. He 
had companions, too, in the shape of 
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a pile of law books, which he con- 
sulted alternately with a draught of 
the sober berry’s decoction.” 

There is no doubt Mr. Burton’s 
well-known services to Mr. Curran 
was a great introduction for him. 
He was called to the bar Michaelinas 
term, 1792, and soon after joined 
the Munster circuit. Had it not 
been for this connection with Curran, 
I can hardly suppose he would have 
had the courage to come, as a 
stranger to the land and the people, 
amongst the members of the Mun- 
ster circuit. But they soon learned 
to appreciate the little Englishman. 
The circuit business is usually more 
difficult of attainment than that in 
Dublin. Family ties, long associa- 
tion, private friendship, often direct 
the briefs in cases on circuit, and it 
isto Curran’s influence Mr. Burton 
probably owed his ready acceptation 
by the practitioners of Munster. 
It is said that a fishery case, brist- 
ling with difficult sections of Acts 
of Parliament, tried at the assizes 
for Kerry, first brought Mr. Burton 
to the front. He held the junior 
brief, and had made himself well up 
in the law of the intricate case. As 
sometimes happens, when the case 
was called, Mr. Burton’s leader was 
engaged elsewhere, and the second 
counsel, though an excellent judge 
of fish on the dinner table, was not 
equally at home with the Fishery 
Acts. To his great relief, there- 
fore, he soon ascertained that his 
unknown junior was a powerful and 
most efficient support. He evinced 
his opinion of Mr. Burton’s skill 
and legal acumen in this particular 
branch of legal learning so highly, 
that he entrusted him not only with 
the conduct, but the arguing the 
ease. Theadmirable manner in which 
the young lawyer acquitted himself 
made such an impression upon the 
Kerry attorneys, that Mr. Burton 
was always in great request at all 
future as-izes of Tralee. 

The fishery case did not end there. 
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Points saved were argued in the 
King’s Bench, Dublin; and here, 
again, Mr. Burton greatly added to 
his reputation. He was much ad- 
mired for the closeness of bis rea- 
soning, the clearness of his state- 
ments, the aptitude of his cases in 
point. He soon was recognized 
as one of the leaders of the Munster 
circuit. 

Another eminent member of 
the Munster circuit in 1800 was 
Mr. Quin. Solemn, dramatic, me- 
lancholy, but learned, earnest, and 
eloquent, “he was,” says Madden, 
“a grave elocutionist, and delivered 
his speeches in the stately style of 
Kemble playing Cato. In some 
cases he was most imposing and 
effective; but his style was too tra- 
gic for the every-day cases of the 
bar. In the case of a Higgins ora 
Murpby he was as grand in his man- 
ner as if the house of Atreus were 
his clients. In stating a case in 
trover you were reminded of the 
soliloquy in Hamlet. I know not 
whether he was a distant relative 
or connection of his namesake, the 
celebrated actor ; but certainly the 
King’s Counsel of the Munster Bar 
had all the air of a stage-taught and 
perhaps a stage-struck lawyer. Like 
his namesake, the great actor, he 
was heavy and monotonous. The 
actor and the advocate both wanted 
variety. Horatio, Dorax, Falstaff, 
still was Quin. Quin’s business was 
not of a very enduring character, and 
it is said an opinion he gave, during 
a Cork election, which was wrong, 
caused him to lose a great share of 
his civil business. As a crown pro- 
secutor, of course he was not subject 
to the caprice of fortune, and the 
misdemeanants who figured in the 
calendar of prisoners during each 
assizes he attended, found their de- 
predation upon purses and pockets, 
their head-breaking and felony, 
publicly prosecuted in a lofty style 
which would well have suited the 
bar ot the House of Lords, 
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In contrast to Quin, wide as 
the poles asunder, may be named 
Ned Lysaght and Jerry Keller. Full 
of fun, frolic, bon mot, jest, they 
were the delight of the bar mess, 
and preferred the social board to the 
board of green cloth on which wit- 
nesses were placed. lLysaght was a 
native of the county of Clare, born 
at Brickhill in 1763. He first in- 
tended applying himself to practice 
as a barrister in England, and was 
called to the English bar in 1798, 
and, in the same year, to the Irish, 
and had some practice in West- 
minster. But the steady, technical, 
and matter-of-fact habits of the 
English courts were not suited to 
the jovial, social temperament of 
the devil-may-care Clare man. He 
told a friend, “he had not law 
enough for the King's Bench, he 
was not dull enough for the Court 
of Chancery, and that before he 
could make way at the Old Bailey, 
he must shoot Garrow (then the 
most celebrated practitioner in cri- 
minal cases), which would be very 
unpleasant to him.” 

Accordingly, Ireland became the 
scene of his labours, and her politics 
the theme of his ready pen. 

He got business on circuit, but was 
never in much repute as a lawyer. 
He laughed an opponent out of 
court rather than overthrew him by 
legal weapons. He was great at the 
bar mess, full of anecdote and 
epigram ; but I was not able to 
collect as many of his bon mots as I 
could have wished. My note-book, 
however, contains the following :— 

Lysaght rather startled the well- 
known Dublin banker, of Cork Hill, 
Mr. Latouche, one day as he was 
walking home from the bank, by 
asking him for employment in the 
bank. 

“You! my dear Lysaght,” ex- 
claimed the banker, “‘ what situation 
in my concern would suit you ?” 

“TI could manage two, if you’d 
let me.” 
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“Tell me what they are?” asked 
the astonished banker. 

“If you let me act your cashier for 
one day, I’ll turn runner the next,” 
replied the wag. 

A gentleman with the somewhat 
strange name of Flatly, had a hand- 
some villa near Castle Connell, and 
frequently invited friends of the bar 
to dine with him during the Lime- 
rick assizes. On oneoccasion, when 
Lysaght was present, some barrister, 
addressing the host, said, “ I wonder 
you are allowed to continue a 
bachelor, when you have such a 
handsome establishment, and there 
are so many beautiful Limerick 
lasses—any one of whom you might 
be proud to see as your wife at your 
table.” 

“Ab, my dear friend,” replied 
the host, with a genuine sigh, “I 
would very readily change my con- 
dition, but, unfortunately, I never 
could muster up sufficient courage 
to pop the question.” 


“T tell you what,” said Lysaght, 
_ — on it, if you ask any one 


of them boldly, she never will re- 
fuse you Flatly.” 

Lysaght was a distinguished song 
writer, as his “ Grattan and free- 
dom,” ‘The Man who led the 
Van of the Irish Volunteers,” 
“The Sprig of Shillalegh,” “The 
Rakes of Mallow,” “Kate of 
Garevilla,” and others denote. He 
would compose an impromptu with 
great readiness, as the following 
may prove. One evening at Tralee 
—during the assizes—the convivi- 
ality of the Munster bar was rudely 
disturbed by a terrible noise, which 
—— from the apartment 

eneath. Voices in altercation, 
smashing of glasses, overturning of 
chairs, showed there was something 
unpleasant going on. A waiter, 
who had brought in a fresh supply 
of claret to the bar-room, was asked 
to explain the cause of the dis- 
turbance. 

“Tis the gentlemen of the grand 
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jury that’s having a fight, after 
dinner,” was the response. 

When silence was at length re- 
stored, Lysaght, who had been 
plying his pencil on a scrap of 
paper, read,— 

“ Here we sit, like merry lads, 

Laughing at all silly asses, 
While below the Kerry cads 

Are breaking their heads and 

glasses. 
What care we for bluster or riot ? 

No matter who’s right, or who’s 

wrong, 
While we sip our claret in quiet. 

Mr. Lyne—won’t you give usa 

song ?” 
Lysaght—like most men of his dis- 
position, was always in embarrassed 
circumstances. When afriend was 
giving him his name on an accom- 
modation bill, he said, “ Now, my 
dear Ned, I hope you won’t fail to 
take up this bill.” 

“‘ Depend on it,” replied Ned, “I 
surely will, and the protest along 
with it.” 

A fair lady, who had gone on 
a love-chase after a truant member 
of the bar, was induced to travel 
home again in the postchaise which 
brought him on circuit, Lysaght 
immediately exclaimed: “ How 
sweet’s the love that meets return.” 

He left the circuit in 1810. He 
was then appointed one of the 
divisional salijeiaates of the city 
of Dublin, but he was not destined 
- long to enjoy the emoluments of 
office. He died that same year, 
leaving a widow and three daughters. 
One became the wife of the Right 
Rev. Dr. Griffin, Lord Bishop of 
Limerick. ’ 

As a substantial proof of the 
respect felt for him and his amiable 
family by the bench and bar of 
Ireland, the very handsome sum of 
£2,484 was subscribed for them. 
John Lloyd and Peter Burrowes 
were the treasurers, and received a 
very grateful expression of thanks 
from the widow and her daughters 
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for their attention during the col- 
lection of this fund. 

Mr. Keller, or Jerry, as he was 
generally called, was one of the 
celebrities of the Munster bar. I 
am told by those who were person- 
ally acquainted with him, he had 
the most mirth-provoking counte- 
nance ever seen, and this, added to 
the natural drollery of the man, 
must have been irresistible. With 
his son and daughters I was very 
intimate, and they presented a 
strong contrast to their sire, for the 
son was grave, and the daughters 
serious—almost puritanical in their 
manners. 

The earliest anecdote I have of 
Keller is connected with the birth 
of Thomas Moore. This oceurred 
on the 28th May, 1780. A young 
barrister who lodged in the house 
of the grocer, Mr. Moore, in No. 12, 
Aungier Street, Dublin, corner of 
Little Longford Street, invited afew 
choice companions, Jerry Keller 
being one, to dine with him on that 
day. When they had assembled 
and dined, and were disposed to 
enjoy a convivial evening, the ser- 
vant announced “ that Mrs. Moore 
was confined, and the baby was a 
son.” Thereupon the young host 
very considerately proposed an ad- 
journment of the party to a neigh- 
bouring tavern, where they could 
indulge their merriment without 
disturbing the lady of the house, 
This met aready approval. “ Quite 
right,” said Keller, “ that we should 
adjourn pro re nata.” 

When Barry Yelverton was raised 
to the peerage as Lord Avonmore, 
he asked Curran, Egan, and Keller 
to dine with him, in order that they 
might read his patent, and see it 
was accurate. It was rumoured 
Yelverton got it from the Crown in 
return for his supporting the Union, 
then recently introduced. 

The patent recited, in the 
customary formula, ‘‘ George, of the 
United Kingdom,” &c. Curran and 
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Egan both concurred in considering 
it was all quite right, and said so— 
Keller was silent. 

“Anything wrong, 
asked the new peer. 

“T’m not quite sure that your 
lordship will allow my objection,” 
replied Keller, with a comic twist 
of his visage that denoted fun, 
“but don’t you see it recites, 
‘George, of the United Kingdom, 
King,’ &c.?—Now, my lord, my 
notion is, the consideration comes 
too early in the deed.” 

The palpable hit amused all very 
much, and Keller was rewarded 
with loud laughter. 

He had a relation, a wine mer- 
chant, who supplied the wine drunk 
at the Munster bar mess. A 
young fop wished to raise a laugh 
at Jerry’s expense, and one day 
asked Keller “ what he thought of 
the claret ?” 

“T think it is excellent,” replied 
Keller. 

“Of course you do, as it is 


Keller ? ” 


your cousin _ it,” retorted 


“ 


the junior. ut how do you 
account for this?’’ he continued, 
holding up a claret bottle, “ I think 
’ these bottles decrease in size every 
assizes, though, I’ll be bound, the 
same price is charged.” 

“That’s easily accounted for,’”’ 
replied Jerry, with a wink, that 
told his hearers something gvod 
was sure to follow ; “if you had as 
much knowledge of wine at home 
as. you have on circuit, you’d know 
the bottles shrink in the washing.” 

When Edward Mayne, a heavy 
dull lawyer, was elevated to the 
King’s Bench, on the death of 
Judge Osborne, in 1817, it is said 
when Keller entered the court he 
wasso convinced his jocose character 
militated against his preferment, 
that he muttered to himself, 
“Mayne, your gravity has placed 
you up there, while my levity keeps 
me down here.” 

There were two Gradys, besides 
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the Chief Baron O’Grady, at the 
bar, and of these Harry Deane 
Grady had great repute on the 
Munster circuit. He was low- 
sized, had a rubicund countenance, 
with a stentorian voice that almost 
blew a witness out of the chair. 
He was by far the most able cross- 
examiner in the circuit. He de- 
lighted in tackling an obtuse-look- 
ing, but really sharp-witted peasant, 
who had made up his mind to tell 
as little against his side as he con- 
veniently could. With such a wit- 
ness Harry Deane Grady played, as 
a practised angler with a stubborn 
fish. He gave him line enough, 
and, with a “Just so,” “ Quite 
right,” “ Exactly,”’ lured the witness 
into the notion he was outwitting 
the counsellor; but all this time 
Harry Deane Grady was winking 
knowingly at the box containing 
the important twelve with his 
jury eye. 

We are told his right eye was so 
frequently employed in this aid to 
his cross-examination, the sight was 
occasionally impaired. One morn- 
ing, appearing in court rather de- 
pressed, a circumstance so unusual 
as to be noticeable, a friend asked, 
“‘ What is the matter, Harry ? Are 
you ill?” 

“Indeed I am not myself at all,” 
he replied; “there is something 
wrong with my jury efe!” 

While the witness, who, under 
the notion he was giving the cross- 
examining counsel very little in 
return for his questions, Grady was 
every instant involving in a mesh of 
contradiction, and, when he com- 
paar his object, it was comical to 

ear how he made the keen lad 
on the table admit the very 
matters he thought he so success- 
fully concealed. Then Grady, with 
the voice of Stentor, and the breath 
of Boreas, turned him clean inside 
out, and wrung from him all that 
suited his client’s need. 

The other Grady was Thomas, so 
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very near-sighted, he read with 
difficulty, and was called ‘‘ Spectacle 
Grady.” He_also was a wit, but 
not so popular as either Keller or 
Lysaght, for his wit was steeped 
in venom, and he had once to pay 
dearly for it. He wrote the fiercest 
satire ever penned, as we shall have 
occasion to see later on, when his 
poem, “The Nosegay,” subjected 
him to an action for libel at the 
suit of Mr. Bruce of Limerick. Tom 
Grady was one of the minority of 
the Irish bar who supported the 
Union, and, if reliance is to be 
placed upon Sir Jonah Barrington, 
delivered the following singular 
=< at the bar meeting, held in 
the Exhibition Room, in William 
Street, Dublin, on the 9th Decem- 
ber, 1799. ‘The Irish,” he said, 
‘fare only the rump of an aristo- 
cracy. Shall I visit posterity with 
a system of war, pestilence, and 
famine? No! No! Give me an 
Union ; unite me to that country 
where all is peace, and order, and 
prosperity. Without an Union we 
shall see embryo Chief Judges, 
Attorney-Generals in perspective, 
and animalculse Serjeants. All the 
cities on the South and West are on 
the Atlantic Ocean, between the 
rest of the world and Great Britain; 
they are all for it—they must all 
become warehouses—the people are 
Catholic, and they are all for it.” 

Mr. Grady was appointed an 
assistant barrister by Lord Clare, 
but he did not continue to practise 
at the bar. Satire was his forte, and 
he wielded a scathing pen. 

Another of the most eminent 
members of the Munster circuit 
was Richard Pennefather. He was 
born in 17738, and his equally dis- 
tinguished brother, Edward, a year 
later. Their father, Major Penne- 
father, was member for Cashel. 
Richard’s career in Trinity College 
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was distinguished by his taking an 
optime. Both these famous lawyers 
were called to the Irish bar in 1795, 
when Richard went the Munster 
circuit. He was pre-eminent in 
his professional career, and justly 
regarded one of the leaders of the 
Munster bar, while he continued on 
circuit. His elevation to the Ex- 
chequer bench being already re- 
corded in the Dustin University 
Maaazine,* it is unnecessary to 
relate it here. Suffice it to say, the 
talents and learning which procured 
him large practice at the bar shone 
with increased lustre on the bench 
for many years. 

Thomas Goold was a very cele- 
brated member of the Munster cir- 
cuit. He was of an old and distin- 
guished County of Cork family, and 
had great personal recommendations. 
He was born about the year 1770, 
and early acquired a name in liter- 
ature. When the Right Hon. 
Edmund Burke published “ Reflec- 
tions on the French Revolution,” 
a host of critics violently attacked 
his work. Mr. Goold, who, while 
in Paris, witnessed some of the 
horrors of the Revolution, felt able 
to undertake a “defence” of Mr. 
Burke’s book. He wrote ably, and 
successfully, and made. a friend for 
himself in the great statesman. On 
being called to the bar, Mr. Goold 
obtained practice at nisi prius, and 
was one of the most unflinching 
opponents to the Union. He made 
a vehement speech at the bar meet- 
ing already referred to, and con- 
cluded in these impressive words :— 


“There are 40,000 British troops in 
Ireland, and with 40,000 bayonets at 
my breast, the Minister shall not plant 
another Sicily on the bosom of the 
Atlantic. I want not the assistance 
of divine inspiration to foretell, for 
I am enabled, by the visible and 
unerring demonstration of Nature, to 


* Vol. liv. p. 534. 
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assert, that Ireland was destined to be 
a free and independent nation. Our 

tent to be a state, not a shire, comes 

irect from heaven. The Almighty has, 
in majestic characters, signed the great 
charter of our independence. The 
great Creator of the world has given 
our beloved country the gigantic out- 
lines of akingdom. The God of Nature 
never intended that Ireland should be 
@ province, and, by G——, she never 
shall!” 


Goold soon got into extensive 
practice on the Munster circuit, 
and was sure to be retained in all 
important cases. He was appointed 
a serjeant-at-law in 1823, and his 
rank got him into some trouble. 
He had dined at a friend’s house 
in the neighbourhood of Limerick, 
while attending the assizes, and 
when returning to his lodgings, late 
at night, was met by a patrol of 
soldiers—commanded by a Scotch 
sergeant. 

“Wha gangs there?” demanded 
the non-commissioned officer. 

“ Serjeant Goold,” was the reply. 

“Weel, Serjeant Goold, produce 
your furlough,” said the Highlander. 

The serjeant-at-law failed to com- 
ply with the request of the sergeant- 
in-arms, who could not, in his turn, 
be made to comprehend that such 
a rank as serjeant obtained in the 
learned profession of the law. He 
was proceeding to march the learned 
serjeant to the guard-house, when, 
fortunately, one of the officers, who 
had been in the court when Goold 
was addressing the jury, recognized 
him, and at once procured his re- 
lease. He continued on the circuit 
until 1832, when he was appointed 
a Master in Chancery. He died in 
1846. 

William Waggett, Recorder of 
Cork, was, for many years, in great 
repute on the Munster circuit. 
He always attended the assizes of 
Limerick and Cork, and in all cases 
where appeals to the passions were 
to be made, was sure of a brief. Mr. 
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Madden relates the following speci- 
men of his peculiar oratory :— 


“He was a man subject to strong 
antipathies, and had a great hatred of 
all base, vulgar spirits, Amongst others 
whom he abhorred, was an attorney 
who practised in Limerick, and who 
had obtained an unenviable reputation 
for dragging people into law-suits. Wag- 
gett lost no opportunity of denouncing 
this attorney in invectives of withering 
force. On one occasion, a very bad 
case was brought into eourt, in which 
this attorney was agent for the plaintiff, 
and Waggett was leading ‘counsel for 
the defendant. The case was one which 
was likely to call forth all Waggett’s 
fine powers, and the court was crowded 
with persons waiting to hear him address 
the jury. When; his turn came to 
speak for the defendant, he rose, la- 
bouring under emotion, and remained 
silent fora time. But instead of com- 
mencing with: ‘My lord and gentle- 
men of the jury,’ he thus began, in his 
deep and solemn voice: ‘“ Long live the 
Sultan Haroun,” said the Owl in the 
Arabian tale. At this singular begin- 
ning of a lawyer's speech, the audience 
was much surprised. The judge looked 
amazed, and the bar were all eager to 
hear what would come after so strange 
a preface. Amid deep silence Wag- 
gett continued: ‘“ Long live the Sultan 
Haroun,” said the Owl in the Arabian 
tale. *‘ While he lives we'll have ruined 
palaces and roofless cottages to roost in. 
Widows shall bewail their husbands, 
and orphans weep for their murdered 
parents. While he lives there shall be 
gloom upon the land, and the light of 
day shall shine upon desolation. Long 
live the Sultan Haroun,” continued the 
Owl, “‘in order that birds of ill omen 
may brood over congenial gloom ;” and 
Long live Charley Carroll, cried Wag- 
gett, turning to the plaintiff’s attorney, 
at whom he pointed his finger, deri- 
sively, “Long live Charley Carroll,” 
says the professor of the law; “ while 
he lives clients shall be ruined, and 
litigation shall fill the courts with half- 
ruined suitors ; while he lives, there 
shall be endless contention amongst 
neighbours, and friends shall be made 
to hate each other. The father shall 
quarrel with the son, and brother shall 
turn against sister.”’ He then went on 
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pursuing the metaphor, and denounced 
the attorney, who cowered, with down- 
cast |head, under the vehement and 
eloquent invective.” 


He had been called in 1798, and 
was shortly elected Recorder of 
Cork. A very great proof of his 
disinterestedness in regard of money 
is so creditable that I give it room 
here, though it did not take place 
until the year 1816. 

Mr. Waggett had discharged the 
duties of Recordership by deputy 
until 1815, when his deputy, Mr. 
Wilmot, dying, he went to Cork to 
reside. Upon which, at a Court 
of D’Oyer Hundred, held at the 
Guildhall, Cork, on the 24th June, 
1816, it was resolved :-— 


“That, in consequence of our re- 
spectéd and worthy Recorder, William 
Waggett, Esq., having given up his 
attendance at the superior courts of 
law for the last twelve months, and 
entirely devoted his valuable time to 
the labours in discharge of his duty 
as Recorder, personally, it is peculiarly 
incumbent on the Court to make some 
adequate remuneration for such a sacri- 
fice to the public good, and that the 
Council should be requested to make 
an order that the Recorder should be 
paid the sum of £500, out of the Cor- 
poration revenues, to be annually con- 
tinued ‘whilst he shall so devote his 
time in discharging the duties of that 
important office.” 


This very considerate and ar 


proceeding on the part of the Cor- 
poration of Cork produced the fol- 
lowing letter, addressed to the 
Mayor, from the Recorder :— 


“ Cork, June 25th, 1816. 

“« My dear Sir,—I beg leave to trouble 
you on the subject of the resolution 
passed at the Court of D’Oyer Hundred 
on Monday, by which a large sum of 
money was voted tome. When I sought 
forthe honour of being elected Recorder 
of this city, I formed a determination not 
to accept of any remuneration for per- 
forming the duty of the office, beyond 
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the salary and ordinary emoluments 
enjoyed by my predecessors. Many 
reasons combine to prevent me from 
departing from such a resolution. You 
will, therefore, much oblige me by 
communicating to the freemen, at the 
opening of the Court, on Thursday, that I 
feel the deepest gratitude for their good 
opinion, and wishes to serve me, but 
I must most respectfully, yet firmly, 
decline the boon which their kind, yet 
excessive, liberality would bestow. 

“T hope I shall not be thought pre- 
sumptuous in requesting that the re- 
solution be rescinded, and not sent up 
to the Council. 


“IT have the honour to be, 
“ My dear Sir, 
“ Your obedient Servant, 
“ Wn. Waccetrt, Recorder. 


“To the Right Worshipful 
the Mayor.” 


The letter of the Recorder was 
duly laid before the Court of D’Oyer 
Hundred, on the 27th June, when 
it was unanimously resolved :— 


“‘That so disinterested and honour- 
able a letter should be entered on the 
records of the Court, and that the above 
proceedings should be published in the 
Cork and Dublin papers. 


“By the Court, 
““W. Jones, Town Clerk.” 


One more reference to this great 
lawyer must close my notice of the 
leaders of the circuit at the opening 
of the present century. 

The following verses, written, as 
is supposed, by a brother barrister, 
the late Henry Bennett, Esq., were 
found pinned to Waggett’s wig :— 


“ Sometimes beneath this legal sign, 
Is placed a head of curious mould ; 
With noble thoughts and genius fine, 
Oft sway'd by passion uncontroll'd. 


A brain with law and justice fill‘d, 
Estranged from every selfish view ; 
And in that temper’d mercy skill’d, 
Which gives the guilty wretch his 
due. 
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For, with a true Shandean start, But here ‘tis useless to repine— 
He flings all gravity aside, Of such the instance is not rare; 
And bids the feeling of the heart With flowers which should with splen- 
O’er law's harsh quibbling to pre- dour shine, 
side. To ‘ waste their sweets on desert 
air. 
Still, ne’er beneath a judge's wig 
Did fate intend that such a brain I might swell my catalogue with 
Should through law’s rubbish daily notices of Messrs. Hoare, Townsend, 
g Y White, FitzGerald, Franks, Lloyd, 
Its mouldy precepts to explain. and other eminent members of the 
an circuit, but I prefer now relating 
eoWith loft wal aa eee aim;  8ome of the remarkable trials which 
The bent of such a noble mind employed their abilities, their learn- 
Should bethe highest point of fame. ing, and their eloquence. 


THE BROOK: 
An ALLEGORY oF ProcrEss. 


Tue Brook comes rushing and whirling by, 
With a song of gladness, never a sigh, 
Singing to all who may wander nigh 
Of joy and of beauty that cannot die ; 
Yet pausing anon in its song of gladness 
To murmur sympathy with sadness. 


Down from its home in the mountain’s breast, 
Where the sunbeams play and the shadows rest, 
Where the lordly eagle builds his nest, 
Feather'd high in the mountain’s silver'd crest ; 
Dancing, rippling, skimming along, 
With no thought of care, and no touch of wrong. 


Tossing madly—wildly—down, 
Always a laugh, never a frown, 
Over the carpet, crimson and brown, 
Under the silvery larch-tree crown, 
Meet for a chamber of purple state, 
For king and queen to hold revel late. 
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Emerald, crimson, silver, and gold, 

Mosses and lichens in numbers untold, 

Tapestry rich as in days of old, 

When kings met together on cloth of gold ; 
Yet, heedless of kings and purple state, 
The brook rushes on to meet its fate. 


Over the breezy moorland fell, 

Into the shady woodland dell, 

Where elves weave nightly their charméd spell, 

In measured dance to the fairy bell, 

Round and round the moonlit magic well, 
Onward and onward, nor stopping to look, 
Speeds the triumphant, sorrowless Brook. 


A pause—a start—and a sudden spring 

Over the cliff on a snowy wing, 

A laughing, living, triumphant thing, 

Speeding onwards through all like a conquering king ; 
Tossing and tumbling more and more, 
A tiny cataract, with miniature roar. 


Over the stones with a start and a bound— 
A passage through every barrier found— 
Over the knoll and mossy mound, 
In through the rushes eddying round, 
Past the grand old hills with larches crown'd, 
On through the woodlands with gentler sound, 
Till it enters the lowlands’ marshy ground, 
Its careless song of gladness past, 
It enters in silence the desert vast. 


Through the choking reeds of the dismal fen 
The Brook struggles yet on its way again ; 
Struggles on as in dread of fear and pain, 
Under clouded skies and the chilling rain, 
Gathering strength in its path of pain 
Through the dreary wastes of the dismal fen, 
Tillfit enters the homes and haunts of men 

A stately river, broad and fair, 

Matured to help, to work, and bear. 


Spann'd by bridges, it passes along, 
Crowded with ships, and ringing with song; 
The distant murmur grows loud and strong, 
And the river passes in and among 
A busy city’s thousand homes, 
Gleaming spires and gilded domes. 





* The brilliant 
times marvellous. 
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Laden with vessels stately and fair— 

Shouts of mariners ring through the air— 

Laden with merchandise, costly and rare, 

The wealth of the nations is gather’d there. 

But often, when hush'd is day's noise and glare, 

Is flung o'er the waves the low cry of despair, 
And they tenderly hear the sad tale of woe, 
And bear it away in their onward flow, 
And whisper sweet peace as they softly go. 


On, on speeds the River, nor stoppeth to rest 
Till it reaches its home in the ocean’s breast ; 
The pearly dawn rises crimson and white, 
Chasing away the dark shadows of night; 
And the loving sunbeams each tiny wave 
Of the distant brooklet in glad light bathe, 
Gild the trembling sea with their liquid gold, 
And the city homes in one glory fold ; 
And the dreary marshes—a wonderful sight— 
Glow like crimson flame in the sunrise light * 
As the river reaches its longed-for home 
In the welcoming ocean's billowy foam. 

The battle is ended, the race is run, 

The victory gain’d—the crown is won— 

It has laboured and conquered, its task is done ! 


J.C. 


crimson colouring in the marshes in the west of Ireland at sunrise is a 










Tacitus, the terse Roman histo- 
rian, tells us that mysteries always 


magnify themselves. Secrets pos- 
sess great charms. Each of us is 
more or less subject to the passion 
of curiosity, though some very un- 
gallantly say it is the special weak- 
ness of the fair sex. An interest is 
often caused, which, but for the air 
of mystery, would have never been 
roused. One’s tongue is straight- 
way loosened, and one’s thoughts 
are at once endeavouring to find out 
the unknown. Each of us has a 
solution of the enigma; paragraphs 
are penned; rumours are spread, 
like straws in the midst of a gale, 
but very often they are entirely 
wrong. “Junius” lived with his 
secret for many years, and the 
“Man with the Iron Mask” con- 
tinues in his hiding-place ; both are 
complete puzzles, and puzzles they 
are likely to be. 

“ What’s in a name?” Shak- 
speare puts into the mouth of one 
of his heroines ; but before we have 
time to think she answers it in a 
manner that shows Juliet only pro- 
pounded it to disparage the unfor- 
tunate term. 


“Romeo would, were he not Romeo 
call'd, 


Retain that dear perfection which he 
owes, 
Without that title.” 


The query might very well be 
answered by asking, “ What is not in 
a name?” A name familiar to us is 
the essence of ideas, associations ; 
the epitome of some stages of our 
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By James PURVES. 


life’s experience ; the sum total of 
our joys, hatreds, or fears. It re- 
calls many bygone feelings, and 
awakens thought. The mere men- 
tion of some names, to many of us, 
is like the voice of the theatre call- 
boy in the green-room; actors and 
actresses trip to the side scenes, and 
thence to the footlights, at his word. 
A name is the staff with which we 
often walk, without which we 
would be cripples; an article which 
many countries and tongues have 
combined in making, and which can 
never be said to be finished. 
What’s not in the name of William 
Shakspeare? In an Englishman’s 
mind it is the next best name to 
the Deity. 

Several elements enter into the 
composition of a good nom de plume. 
It should contain an indication of 
the subject-matter of the book, or 
should have special reference to the 
character of the author. When 
applied to the book, it should have 
such a meaning as to be clearly 
understood ; there should be a har- 
mony between the assumed name 
and the tone or object of the book 
or article. It must be said that, 
although most of them aim at that 
object, very few attain it, for by far 
the most are, in this light, quite 
meaningless. 

The adoption of assumed names 
is of comparatively recent origin. 
There are, no doubt, instances where 
they were employed upwards of a 
century ago, but they were used for 
good and sufficient reasons. Junius 
used them because it was necessary ; 
had he written under his proper 
38—2 
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name the consequences would have 
been very unpleasant. Writers use 
them now for other reasons; be- 
cause they are become fashionable ; 
and doubtless the large number of 
magazines, together with the custom 
of signing the articles, have had 
something to do in the origin and 
the continuance of the practice. 
No name is too soca or 
nonsensical. At first it may be 
laughed and jeered at, but once the 
name becomes well known the 
laughter and jeers turn gradually 
into approving smiles. Fictitious 
names are thought to contain some 
strange unaccountable virtue with 
the public. They are new, and 
some think they may catch the dull- 
eyed readers. The writer must, 
however, first show that the book is 
worth the reading before people 
begin to think of his name; the 
smell of the rose would be as sweet 
were it known by another name. 
Had our master dramatist lived in 
these days of magazines he would 
have felt the propriety of assuming 
some name to distinguish himself 
from the common herd. It may be 
noticed as somewhat remarkable, 
that all our great authors, and even 
our writers lower down in the 
ladder of fame, possess uncommon 
names—names as peculiar as any 
noms de plume. ‘Thus, the names 
of Shakspeare, Milton, Dryden, 
Chaucer, bo e, Fletcher, Smollett, 
Fielding, hackeray, Dickens, 
Lever, Disraeli, are very rare, 
but even their rarity did not prevent 
some of them, as we shall see, from 
using fictitious names. Frequently 
one feels the propriety of assuming 
a name to distinguish himself from 
the common herd. He will not 
now choose Alpha, Beta, Delta, or 
Omega, as these being public, and 
in some cases private, property by 
usage, he would most likely be 
bereft of the laurels that were his ; 
or, he would have to share bis 
triumphs with the users of the 
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other Greek letters. If the new 
writer be anything superior he will 
not find any consolation for his 
having unwittingly appeared on a 


common pasturage, from the re- . 


flection that it is public property, 
and that all the adjoining feuars 
reap the benefits in common. There 
are writers who are not remarkable 
for what they have written, but for 
the names they write under. Like 
a beau or a fop, their dress is the 
most valuable thing they possess, 
for there is nothing in them. A 
beautifully-coloured perfume bottle 
is more admired than the paltry 
essence it contains; the bottle is 
kept when the scent has been used 
or emptied out; indeed, the bottle 
is purchased to look at, and not the 
scent to use, 

It is very remarkable the amount 
of bombast, conceit, and impudence 
that one will indulge in under cover 
of an assumed name. Some writers 
seem to think that, because they 
write under such a cover, they are 
not bound to observe those rules of 
courtesy and gentlemanly bearing 
they would observe under their own 
name. This is like a gentleman we 
know, who frequently, under guise 
of another’s name, perpetrates 
monstrous falsehoods. It seems to 
be a peculiar pleasure to him; he 
means no harm, and does us none, 
now that we have got accustomed 
to him; it is, however, most re- 
markable, that although the fiction 
is quickly found out, the next time 
we meet he is as ready as before 
with some new stories. A nom de 
plume is a fine mask, behind which 
one may conceal his features, and 
many men, like ostriches, seem to 
labour under the idea that they are 
safe from recoguition when their 
faces or heads are hidden. Behind 
such a mask writers speak with 
greater bluntness and candour ; 
their long pent-up thoughts obtain 
vent; prejudices, fancies, conceits, 
and whims pour forth in uncon- 
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trolled sway ; between the masked 
lips the humour of many so-called 
wits and humour'sts find a suitable, 
if not a happy, means of exit and 
entrance to the world. Occasionally 
bitter and splenetic remarks are 
made, on purpose to provoke another 
mask to speak, that a clue may be 
obtained to the masker’s identity 
from his tone of vcice and the con- 
struction of his sentences. Literary 
men and women would soon get 
tired of attending a masquerade 
every week or every month, and 
listening to town and table talk 
from some great unknowns. ‘I'he 
conversatiun, if not horribly per- 
sonal, and confined to fishing for 
identity, would be past finding out. 
Yet this is what isin reality done 
once a week, and once a month on a 
larger scale; a few of our monthlies 


have their monthly masquerade - 


under the direction of the editor or 
editress. Behind a mask we lose 
our personal identity for the nonce ; 
we act the part of our own imagi- 
nation, We can ascertain, if it be 
prudent to do so, if there is really 
anything in what we say apart from 
our own Christian name. Dressed 
in a handsome chevalier dress, with 
false curls, rouged cheeks, long 
sword, Spanish slouched hat, does 
he not look the very impersonation 
of any romantic character, a Sir 
Patrick Fitzpatrick, a Sir Home 
Douglas, or a Charles Alfred de 
Vere, Esq.? What fair lady would 
barter her dignity and her supreme 
self-esteem by speaking to him, if 
she were told his real uame was 
John Smith or Peter Davidson ? 
It is noticeable how many writers, 
under disguise of a nom de plume, 
express opinions aud sentiments at 
utter variance with their real self. 
The opinions are put on for the 
time as the name is assumed for the 
occasion ; the actor, as he casts the 
long cloak off him and puts aside 
the rapier, throws to the winds the 
tragic feelings which the wearer of 
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these articles in the drama should 
for the occasion possess. 

Since grand old Isaac Disraeli, 
we have had no workers and 
searchers after the manifold curio- 
sities of literature. A few hands 
here and there have been thrust 
idly and occasionally into the bag 
of jumbled facts and anecdotes, but 
no one has set himself to range aud 
assort them as he did. Will no 
one be found to throw Isaac’s cloak 
over his shoulders? In the bye- 
ways of literature, and the side- 
views of authors, are to be found 
many literary fucts and anecdotes 
that not only the literary, but 
the reading world, would be glad 
to get presented in a systematic 
manner. In noms de plume one’s 
curiosity is certainly excited, but 
unfortunately there are no means 
of satisfying that craving at pre- 
sent, though the late Librarian of the 
Advocates’ Library, Edinburgh, was, 
we understand, engaged on a col- 
lection of pseudonyms, on which 
his predecessor in office had long 
been employed. It is uncertain 
when it will appear. We venture 
to think, in the interim, that a few 
of them thrown together in a short 
paper may prove not unwelcome to 
many magazine readers. 

It would bea great mistaketosup- 
pose that only our medium authors 
write under assumed names; the 
foremost authors of the present 
day have published under an alias; 
all kinds and classes use noms de 
plume; every paper, daily and 
weekly, has got its disguised con- 
tributors. lt is a literary freak 
which seems to be imbibed from 
the ink-bottle, or wafted from the 
fresh pages of a book, or ream of 
foolscap. This cacoethes has in- 
fected nearly every literary man 
of the present generation; perhaps 
our children will, to stop the disease, 
have to adopt something like vac- 
cination in the writer’s youth, The 
system or disease is but in its in- 
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fancy, and while even now it is a 
severe task to keep in memory the 
roper names of many writers, far 
ess the discernment of their sex, 
‘we hesitate to speculate as to the 
amount of trouble and suffering 
editors, critics, and students of the 
future must undergo in keeping in 
their memory all the strange and 
unreasonable names that a century 
will add to the list. Then most 
probably only ten of our present 
noms de plume will, by their books, 
be preserved. Under this passing 
secret disguise we find many well- 
known writers, whom we would 
have supposed from their character 
to have been the very last in using 
a pseudonym. The perusal of the 
lives of some of them explain 
the reason. Take John Stuart 
Mill. One would naturally sup- 
pose, from his austerity and open- 
ness, that he would have scorned to 
write under a pseudonym; yet in 
1823 he wrote a series of letters in 
the Morning Chronicle, going over 
the subject of free publication of 
all opinious on religion, under the 
signature of “ Wicklifie.’” Dean 
Swift is of the same class; one is 
surprised to find him among the 
number that decline to put their 
— names to their writings. 

e published his “ Tale of a Tub,” 
and a few essays on ecclesiastical 
subjects, and some inimitable ridi- 
cule of astrology, under “ Isaac 
Bickerstaff,”— a very appropriate 
name indeed. Sydney Smith wrote 
his letters on the subject of the Ca- 
tholics under “ Peter Plymley,” ad- 
dressed, as he facetiously put it, “ to 
my brother Abraham, who lives in 
the country.” The Right Hon. Ben- 
jamin Disraeli, under the historic 
name of “ Runnymede,” also pub- 
lished a series of letters. W. H. 
Russell, before he earned the re- 
putation he now so justly possesses, 
wrote a “ Boy’s History of Eng- 
land” under “ Lieut. Warneford.” 
“ Owen Meredith,” the author of a 


(May 


volume of poetry, is the present 
Lord Lytton. 

A very suggestive nom de plume 
is William Cobbett’s “Peter Por- 
cupine,” under which he first at- 
tracted notice as a political writer 
of aseries of pamphlets. The name 
is very characteristic of the deter- 
mined, bristling nature of the man. 
“Peter Pindar” was a nom de 
plume well known in the eighteenth 
century, the real name being Dr. 
John Walcot, a coarse, but lively 
and powerful satirist. Another 
Peter was Mr. John Gibson Lock- 
hart, who wrote letters to his 
kinsfolk under the title of “ Peter 
Morris,” which contain a great 
deal of gossip and chit-chat about 
Edinburgh circles sixty years ago. 
The erratic but kindly Dr. F. 
Maginn wrote tales for Blackwood 


“under “ Sir Major O'Doherty.” In- 


deed that magazine has turned out 
a number of well-known noms de 
plume. The ‘ Noctes Ambrosi- 
ane,’ which discussed everything 
in heaven and on earth in so feli- 
citous a manner, were written by 
the ever genial Professor Wilson 
under the happy pseudonym of 
“ Christopher North.” Many years 
afterwards the Noctes were imi- 
tated in an Irish manner by “ Cor- 
nelius O’Dowd,” the racy, pleasant 
Charles Lever. Professor Aytoun 
wrote for that magazine the story 
of the “Glenmutchkin Railway,” 
a most laughable story, under the 
nom de plume of “ Augustus Dun- 
shunner.” Dr. David M. Moir wrote 
some touching domestic poems for 
its columns under “ Delta;” who 
is also the author of that remark- 
able Scotch story “ Mansie Waugh.” 
Another contributor to its columns 
was R. Macnish, whose pseudonym 
was the “ Modern Pythagorean.” 
That the using of noms de plume is 
not entirely confined to small men, 
and that even authors who dislike 
anything in the shape of cant or 
humbug throw over their shoulders 
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the cloak of disguise occasionally, 
is evidenced by the fact that Thomas 
Carlyle published his “Sartor Re- 
sartus”” under the name of “ Herr 
Teufelsdréckh,” a rather fortunate 
one. When we find such men also 
cloaked and hooded betimes as 
the versatile Archbishop Whately, 
the fearless Lord Byron, the sedate 
Robert Southey, and the gentle 
Charles Lamb, we begin to moralize. 
We begin to think that it is as 
proper for a litterateur to have a 
nom de plume hanging by him 
ready for use, as it is for a dragoon 
on full parade to have a carabine 
slung across his shoulders, though 
he should never have to use it in 
actual warfare during the whole 
period of his enlistment. On two 
certain occasions Byron wrote under 
a pen-name, and at first sight this 
may startle one who may be pas- 
sionately fond of the independent 
and aristocratic lord. “The Waltz” 
purported to have been composed 
by “ Horace Hornem,” and “ ‘The 


ision of Judgment” by ‘ Que- 


vedo Redivivus.” Under the name 
of “John Search,” Archbishop 
Whately produced his “ Religion 
and Her Name;” and Robert 
Southey published a volume of 
“Letters from England” under 
“Espriella Alvarez.” One can 
easily understand how the genial, 
timid, stuttering Charles Lamb, 
with always little self-esteem, 
should have thrown the onercsity 
of the authorship of his quaintly 
delightful essays upon the shoulder 
of one named “ Elia.” It was very 
characteristic of the name; the 
name assumed is like his signet 
seal. One can easily fancy how 
wondrous bold he spoke, and how 
marvellously witty he became, in 
his manuscripts—once he had dis- 
missed his own name and taken 
the pseudonym. Had he been 
obliged to put his own name to 
his articles it is very questionable 
if they would have seen the light 
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of the world; the fatherhood of 
them would, have been too much 
for Lamb. 

John Ruskin, under the modest 
title of “A Graduate of Oxford,” 
produced his ‘ Modern Painters.” 
“Henry J. Thurston,” author of 
the “ Passionate Pilgrim,” is Mr. 
F. T. Palgrave: Even poor John 
Timbs — whose own name one 
would have thought would have 
been too valuable for him to have 
bartered for a fictitious name— 
cast the cloak over himself and 
entered the arena in disguise once 
upon a time. When he compiled 
the “Signs before Death,” and pub- 
lished it as the work of “ Horace 
Welby,” he probably had an idea 
that his reward would be greater. 
Leigh Hunt wrote his “ Wishing 
Cap Papers” under the sign of the 
hand, and he signed the charming 
paper on “Coffee Houses and 
Smoking” under the nom de plume 
of “ Henry Honeycombe,” a pre- 
tended descendant of the famous 
Will Honeycombe of the Spec- 
tator. “Paul Prendergast,” in 
the “ Heads of the People,” was 
Douglas Jerrold. It is noteworthy 
that Edgar Allan Poe first pub- 
lished his ever remarkable ‘‘ Raven” 
in the columns of a journal under 
the signature of “Quarles.” The 
Jamented Thomas Love Peacock 
wrote poems to a daily newspaper 
for a time under “ Peter Pepper- 
corn.” 

There are a considerable number 
of authors and poets who have 
clung to the noms de plume they 
first assumed, and by which they 
are now known. These pseudonyms 
possess a most striking appearance, 
and at once catch the eye. They 
all bear the modern stamp, and have 
a delightful smack of newness; to 
a great extent they have been coined 
across the Atlantic; and bear the 
impressions of having been labori- 
ously manufactured. Most of them 
are highly ingenious; their devices 
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are fresh and startling, and are, 
until the novelty wears off, exceed- 
ingly ludicrous. They have become 
familiar words, and now we never 
think of the authors’ proper names. 
It is often only when death strips 
the actor of his togs and make-up, 
and lays bare to the world his well- 
worn pseudonyms, that the annals 
of literature register his part under 
his own name, and not that of the 
character he so long played. 
Sydney Dobell is now known, and 
not “Sydney Yendys”; Bryan 


~ W. Proctor is now registered 


as a poet, and “Barry Corn- 
wall,” under which colours his ship 
so long sailed in the ocean of 
poesy, now finds a berth in the 
haven of our departed poets. The 
poems of both of these poets and 
their pseudonyms are like new wine 
corked in new bottles; the dust of 
age has not had time to settle on 
their glittering glasses; their names 
are handed round yet in company 
very frequently; a few years will 
come and find the newer drinkers 
going to newer wines, and the bot- 
tles will then be slowly gathering 
dust in an odd corner; but an en- 
thusiastic drinker shall come who 
will cause the dust to be wiped off, 
the bottles to be freely passed, and 
the ripened, mellow wines to be 
quaffed in delightful mouthtuls. 

“ Zadkiel” the astrologist, author 
of the well-known Zadkiel’s Al- 
manacks, and various other works, 
was a captain in the Royal Navy, of 
the name of Richard James Mor- 
risov, who died on May 6th, 1874, 
about eighty years of age. Of this 
class is “ Cuthbert Bede,” the Rev. 
E. Bradley. But there are a host 
of American authors and poets who 
are only known by their noms de 
plume. It is needless to say that 
they are all rather remarkable for 
their strangeness. Thus “Artemus 
Ward,” perhaps the cleverest of 
them all, and the forerunner of that 
school of humourists, whose early 


death was so much lamented, was 
Charles Browne ; “ Bret Harte,” the 
witty author of the remarkable “That 
Heathen Chinee,” is C. B. Hart; 
‘“‘Hans Breitmann,” whose ballads 
are now familiar to every English 
reader, is Charles G. Leland; 
“ Joaquin Miller,” the poet, is C. H. 
Miller; the humourist “ Josh Bill- 
ings,” whose “Sayings” are so popu- 
lar, is A. W. Shaw; and “ Mark 
Twain,” it is perhaps unnecessary to 
say, is S. L. Clemens. 

One of the strangest phases in 
the literature of this century, which 
is deserving of more than a passing 
notice, is that of ladies in many in- 
stances using a masculine nom de 
plume. It is a fact significant poli- 
tically and socially. Not unfre- 
quently their books, which chiefly, 
if not entirely, are novels, depict 
scenes and characters of a nature 
extremely masculine. Some of their 
characters are intensely masculine ; 
their heroes are of such stuff that 
one wonders how it is in the com- 
mand of any of the gentler sex to 
depict such strong, fiesh-and-blood, 
masculine men. Their men are 
stronger in rude character, and 
stand out more prominently in the 
drawing-room collections and plots 
of life, than some of the most mas- 
culine heroes of the novelists of our 
own sex. The lady novelists of the 
present day seem to take more de- 
light in portraying characters of the 
stronger sex than they do of their 
own. We often find that men can- 
not describe, far less characterize, a 
lady with neatness, precision, and 
truth; Scott’s heroines are drawn 
after the one pattern, their actions 
only differ. The ladies portray mea 
far better than men portray women. 
Notably is this the case in George 
Eliot’s novels ; her men are true to 
nature, so life-like that each man of 
any amount of knowledge of human 
nature cau find within the circle of 
bis own friends duplicates of her 
men. “Curror Bell,” Charlotte 
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Bronté, probably stands in the first 
rank of strong masculine character 
sketchers; her men probably over- 
leapt the orthodox standard. When 
she and her sisters, Emily Jane and 
Anne, published their volume of 
poetry under the names respectively 
of “ Curror,” “ Ellis,” and “ Acton 
Bronté,” the Atheneum, which is 
usually well informed and correct, 
made the pardonable mistake of 
thinking that they were three 
brothers. Others made the same 
mistake ; Miss Martineau addressed 
Miss Charlotte Bronté as “ Curror 
Bell, Esq.” 

Another sexless nom de plume is 
** Holme Lee,” Miss Berwick. It 
is singular that although she was 
the daughter of a litterateur, and 
personally known to Mr. Dickens, 
yet she never informed the vovelist 
that his contributor “ Holme Lee” 
was her own self. Her letters, by 
her own request, were addressed to 
that name at a circulating library, 
and little did the novelist know for 


a long time that the poetry he so 
much praised was written by a 
young lady he frequently met. Her 
friends were the first to inform him 


of the pseudonym. ‘This incident 
shows us that the lady preferred to 
have her effusions printed for their 
own value, and not in any way be- 
cause they were written by a 
daughter of the editor's friend. 
Truly a very praiseworthy desire. 
Miss Eliza Meteyard got the name 
of “Silverpen” given her in a rather 
peculiar manner. When connected 
with the metropolitan press she 
wrote an article to which Douglas 
Jerrold, in his editorial capacity, 
and as characteristic of the style of 
the paper, ap ended the name “ Si!- 
ver-pen,” rs. Stowe has written 
under “Christopher Crowfield.” 
“ George Sand,” as all novel readers 
know, is Mdme. Dudevant ; “‘ Hesba 
Stretton”? is Miss Sarah Smith; 
*Nelsie Brook” is Mrs, Ellen 
Chureh; “Ouida” is Mdme. De 
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La Kamé. Mrs. J. H. Riddell pro- 
duced her novel “ George Geith” 
under the pseudonym of “F. G. 
Trafford.” The list would be in- 
complete were we to omit Miss 
Braddon (Mrs. John Maxwell) ; she 
has also uscd one or two noms de 
plume, but that in her earlier career 
—* Gilbert Forrester” and “ Lady 
Carcline Lascelles.” 

The assumption of pen-names has 
been attended with considerable 
danger to the interests of the au- 
thors and authoresses, as recent 
events have shown. Mrs, G. H. 
Lewes set the whole literary world 
at loggerheads by publishing “ Adam 
Bede” under the authorship of 
“* George Eliot.” The book forthwith 
excited the public attention, the new 
name took well with many, and it is 
said that one or two unprincipled 
writers of fiction made claim to its 
authorship. A country rector wrote 
that “ The author of ‘ Adam Bede’ is 
Mr. Siggins, of Nuneaton, Warwick- 
shire, and the characters whom he 
paints in ‘Scenes of Clerical Life’ 
are as familiar there as the ‘ twin 
spires of Coventry.” That the 
scenes might have been as true to 
the district as the twin spires we 
could readily believe, as all charac- 
ters of fiction and all word-painted 
scenes in novels are extremely Ca- 
tholic, and merely reprints of our 
common humanity and common 
landscape. With that emphatic 
paragraph everybody thought that 
the secret author was at last ferreted 
out, and many felt obliged to the 
country rector for his act of kind- 
ness. It, however, reached the eyes 
of the veritable “George Eliot,” 
who set the ball spinning again by 
wrathfully asking “ whether the act 
of publishing a book deprives a man 
of all claim to the courtesies usual 
among gentlemen?” There the 
matter was allowed to rest for a 
short time. A gentleman (?), how- 
ever, broke the ice again by impu- 
deutly receiving subscriptions as the 
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ill-used author of “Adam Bede.” 
This was too much for human nature 
to bear, even for a kind-hearted 
lady. Messrs. Wm. Blackwood and 
Sons, the publishers, came to the 
front, and, in their usual pointed 
and business-like manner, declared 
that “These works are not written 
by Mr. Siggins, or by any oue with 
a name like Siggins.” This shows 
us that there are people who look 
upon pen-names as much their own 
as the autbors’, and are even ready 
to risk the present profit for the 
contempt which truth in the long 
ruu brings upon them. 

Clergymen are to be excused 
when they write under disguise. 
We can easily understand and sym- 
pathize with their reasons for so 
doing. An idea has long got abroad 
that a clergyman cannot perform 
his duties if he engages in literature. 
From our personal knowledge we 
can say that there is no truth in 
this. From the numerous excellent 


examples in the profession, who 


have not only excelled in literature, 
but in their own profession, it can 
be shown that there are many 
preachers possessed of power of 
work, and many-sidedness of mind, 
who are able to benefit not only 
their own worshippers, but many 
thousands who know them only 
by name and by their thoughts. 
Many people are yet to be met who 
shrug their shoulders and draw 
their eyebrows together with an 
ominous scowl when they find a 
work of literature by a clergyman. 
This is not as it should be. Lite- 
rary clergymen, finding this, not un- 
frequently omit the “ Revd.” alto- 
gether from the title-page. To argue 
from analogies, why should we ob- 
ject to a clergyman in literary work 
dropping the title from his name 
when we do not object to him throw- 
ing off the ptiestly black coat and 
white tie when he holidays on the 
continent? Why should a clergy- 
map, apy more than a barrister, a 
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doctor, or an artist, flourish his pro. 
fession in the title-page when there 
can be no necessity for it? Many 
a barrister in practice writes articles 
and books, as also do doctors with 
many patients, but they do not tell 
us on the title-page what they are; 
it would be presumptuous to ask 
them to do so; yet why should people 
persist in saying a clergyman should 
— himself to be a clergyman ? 

‘or our part, we would rather that 
they write under their own chris- 
tened names, as George Gilfillan, 
than that they write under noms de 


plume. 


‘The lamented Rev.Canon Kingsley 
delighted to puzzle critics and 
readers, and he wrote under several 
pseudonyms; “ Alton Locke” was 
produced under the authorship of 
a “Minute Philosopher,” ‘ Cheap 
Clothes” under “Parson Lot,” while 
many of his magazine articles were 
signed the “ Chartist Parson,” by 
which he was very well known from 
his efforts to ameliorate the condi- 
tion of the working classes. The 
late Rev. Dr. Thomas Binney, a ce- 
lebrated Independent divine, gave 
pen-names a reverential recognition 
by his pamphlet on several current 
topics under “ Fiat Justitia.” The 
garrulous “concerning A. K. H. B.” 
is Rev. Dr. Boyd, minister of the 
University town of St. Andrews. 
“Arthur Sketchley,” the writer of 
light entertaining sketches, is the 
Kev. George Rose. The Rev. Der- 
went Coleridge, son of the famous 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge, is known 
under “ Davenant Cecil.” “Thomas 
Ingoldsby,” the author of those in- 
imitable spicy legends, originally 
contributed to “ Bentley’s Miscel- 
lany,” is exceedingly well known 
under Rev. Richard Harris Barham, 
a poetical Sydney Smith. Few rea- 
ders, unless admitted within the 
charmed circle, could have imagined 
that the author of these remarkably 
written legends was a dignitary of 
the old Church of England, a minor 
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canon of St. Paul’s, a rector, and a 
Royal Chaplain. The able Dr. Doyle, 
a Roman Catholic Bishop in Ireland, 
published his celebrated ‘‘ Letters” 
under the well-known _ initials 
“J. K. L.” 

A few of ourmore eminent authors 
of recent years have delighted in 
changing their noms de plume. A 
few have taken a delight 1n puzzling 
the public occasionally by issuing 
some of their works anonymously. 
Bulwer Lytton was especially fond 
of this in hislatter years. One can 
easily understand the feelings which 
prompt an experienced writer to 
doso. He has been satiated with 
the praise of the press; indeed, he 
can count upon the criticism a book 
with his name appended to it will 
receive, long beforehand. Many a 
highly imaginative, sensitive author 
gets tired of this. He often desires 
to get into the reader’s confidence 
in disguise. He wishes to tread 
the familiar path unknown to the 
on-lookers. Hence the frequent 
change of name; and very gratifying 
it must be to a star actor,on essaying 
a less ambitious part, to find that 
he is received with the same loud 
applause as has been bestowed on 
him in the representation of his 
great character. The motive is to 
find what the public, disinterested in 
regard to its authorship, honestly 
think of the book to which his name 
has not been attached. It is the 
feeling of curiosity—the ruling pas- 
sion of all our actions. He is 
anxious to find people’s true opi- 
nions unprejudiced by his name. 

W. M. Thackeray made several 
decided hits in his choice of names. 
They correspond with his works, in 
so far as they both were satires on 
the fancies of the time. His noms 
de plume are highly characteristic. 
Under the alter ego of “ George 
FitzBoodle, Esq.,” he contributed 
a series of papers typical of the 
artistic and satiric production. 
When Punch was in its infancy 
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—but, unlike infants, Mr. Punch 
was born with sharp teeth and 
the powers of speech, which he 
has never surpassed in his manhood 
—he signed his papers under “The 
Fat Boy.” With him a nom de 
plume was not a mere thoughtless, 
aimless freak ; it was meditated over 
and thought out. The last, and 
perhaps most finished, of his novels, 
“The Newcomes,”’ was published 
under the name of “ Arthur Pen- 
dennis,” by which he is now fami- 
liarly known. He wrote the “ Paris 
Sketch Book” under the burlesque 
pseudonym of “ Michael Angelo 
Titmarsh,” and contributed another 
series of papers to Punch under the 
signature of “Jeames.” Nor did 
Washington Irving disdain to play at 
hide-and-seek with his readers. He 
assumed strange names, but they 
are all of the same genius. His 
“ History of New York” was written 
under two names, “Jonathan Old- 
style” and “ Diedrich Knicker- 
bocker.” These were followed up 
by names of a similar stamp. 
He wrote “Salmagundi” under 

“ Launcelot Langstaff;” ‘ Con- 
quest of Granada” under “ Fra 

Antonio Agipida,” and his “ Skete 

Book” under “ Geoffry Crayon.” 
Sir Walter Scott’s names bear a 
close resemblance to Irving’s ; the 

are children of the same playground. 
Some of Scott’s best novels were 
written under disguised authorship. 
The “Fortunes of Nigel” under 
* Capt. Cuthbert Clutterbuck,” and 
“ Ivanhoe” under “ Laurence Tem- 
pleton.” ‘When “Tales of my 
Landlord” were published, they 
bore to have been written by “ Jede- 
diah Cleishbotham, Schoolmaster 
and Parish Clerk of Gandercleugh,” 
and one “ Peter Paterson” also was 
said to have written some of them, 
He lifted his pen on behalf of the 
Scotch currency with great effect 
in his “ Letters on the Currency,” 
which were palmed off under the 
authorship of .“ Malachi Mala- 
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growther.” Charles Dickens also 
amused himself with new titles. 
Every reader of fiction knows who 
* Quiz,” “ Boz,” and the “ Uncom- 
mercial Traveller,” are ; but his best 
alias is his “Godfrey Sparks,” under 
which he published his “ Blooms- 
bury Christening.” The lamented, 
intelligent publisher, J. C. Hotten, 
who wrote as well as sold books, 
hit upon some happy names; but 
with him new names had a com- 
mercial interest. His interesting 
“Slang Dictionary” was published 
by him under the nom de plume of 
a “ London Antiquary.” “ Awful 
Crammers” was the avowed work 
of “ Titus A. Brick.” Even Thomas 
Moore was infected with the passion 
of novelty, and sent his trifles to 
the public market under disguise. 
He, like other men, followed the 
leaders. He was fond of his sur- 
name. His first poems were said to 
have been written by one “ Thomas 
Little ;” his “Twopenny Post Bag” 
was the work of ‘Tom Brown the 
Younger,” and “ Memorial to Con- 
gress” under “Tom Crib.” His 


_ “ Letters to George IV.” were 


published under “ Captain Rock.” 
Pseudonyms cannot be said to be 
entirely confined to authors; al- 
though sculptors, artists, and mu- 
sicians have but rarely adopted 
names, actors and actresses are 
notorious for their noms de thédtre. 
Literature of all professions pos- 
sesses the widest limits to human 
thought and expression; within 


the compass of language the most 
spider-webbed thoughts can be 
expressed; an author can think 
for and with all kinds of men. To 
maintain the harmony a name 
is adopted to suit the tone and 
character of the work. It now 
seems quite proper to give the 
author of a book of fiction a ficti- 
tious name. If my thought, it may 
be said, can invent certain events, 
and light upon new names for cha- 
racters, why should I not invent a 
name for myself, the author? 

The moralist may, as he reads 
these paragraphs, not unreasonably 
come to the conclusion that literary 
men in such masks are like actors 
in an old comedy ; the thick pow- 
dér, the heavy wig, the hose and 
doublet, completely traneform the 
outward man. Many of our most 
respectable authors in their dog- 
days play the parts of harlequin, 
pantaloon, and even clown, as if 
they were to the characters born. 
He laughs best, when he laughs, 
who stands at the side scenes, hav- 
ing the unemployed actors around 
him, the stage with the players 
alongside, and the impressive audi- 
ence in front. From such phases 
of literary tricks and somersaults 
we obtain abundant materials for 
solid reflections. We must leave it 
to others to determine the real 
cause of the use of pseudonyms, 
though we incline to the opinion 
that the love of humour has been 
the principal reason. 
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No. 8.—Morte D’Epmunp: an Ipytt oF THE KING. 


I waited for the 'bus at Oxford Street, 

I stood with touts and shoeblacks on the kerb, 

I watch'd the passing throng, and then I shaped 
An aneient Saxon legend into this :— 


Epmounp the Good, Edmund the Wonderful, 
Edmund the Saintly King of Angle-land, 
High in the regal halls of Hagelsdune, 

Sat girt with knights ; his many-muscled form 
Clothed in fine flannel, ‘lastic, comf’table, 
Enrich’d with oroide, and Bristol gems 

Of pastiest sheenery; his brow sustain'd 

The aluminium coronal] of power. 

Closed were his optics, and his kingly nose 
Tip-tilted like the handle of a jug, 

And his long locks of auricomous gold 

Were such as might have deck’d Sir Lancelot, 
Sir Bedivere, or Galahad the good, 

Or Him who held the Great Pendragonship, 
And ate his dinner off the Table Round. 
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That afternoon a Summer-dreaminess * 
Reign’d in the regal halls of Hagelsdune, 

The sunlight jigg’d upon the plaster’d wall, 
And nodding péar-trees bobb'd against the panes, 
The blue-fly humm’d a tune, the while, without, 
The murmur of innumerous spelling-bees 

Fell on the ear, and mingling came the roll 

Of skates from where, athwart an inner room, 
Wheel-footed, many maidens of the court 

In airy fairy lightness skimm’d the floor; 

So blent the lulling sounds, and all was peace. 


* This is a poetical license: the martyrdom ‘of St. Edmund took place in Novembe 
(A.D. 870). 
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Sudden the silence into pieces smash'd, 
With tumult that to bursting fill’d the place ; 
And swarming in the halls of Hagelsdune, 

A tribe of Pagan Danes, all arm’d and mail’d, 
And thirsting equally for blood and beer, 

Led by a bulky bandit, with a head 

Like densest door-mat, startled all the Court, 
No greeting gave, but made themselves at home, 
g ; And all unbidden grabb’d the food and wine, 
While gruff their leader faced the Saintly King. 
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“ Thus saith my Chieftain, Hinguar the Dane, 
Victor of many tribes upon these shores : 

‘Tell Edmund he must share his kingdom with me, 

Own me his suzerain, and to me resign 

One-half his treasures, whether gems or gold, 

Silver, mosaic, or electro-plate, 

On pain of fate too terrible to name; 

Tell him my will is law, and that unless 

He give me half, no quarter shall he have.’” 


———— 
et 


Then Edmund held a parley with his knights, 
And ask’d his bishops what he'd better do ; 
So, like a dozen in a jury-box, 

They wrangled for an hour, till, all agreed, 
The King turn’d envoy-wards, and thus replied :— 























ae 


“T will not share my kingdom with the Dane, 
I will not swear allegiance to his might, 
I will not halve my wealth with Hinguar ; 
Tell him he needs rise early in the morn 
To get the slightest boon or gain from me; 
Tell him to go to Jericho or Bath ; 

This tell him, with King Edmund's compliments.” 






Back spurr’d the rugged Norseman to his chief, 
And found him arm’d in proof, sharpening his sword, 
And quaffing hugeous draughts of Danish ale ; 
Fierce as a creature born of Lyonnesse, 

Or wild inhabitant of Tiger Bay, 

Eager to slaughter all who cross’d his will ; 

And brief the soldier told him all in all— 
How Saxon Edmund had defied his power. 


Then strode the fierce Dane up and down the hall, 
And took his carrot locks between his teeth, 

And could not speak for swearing ; whilst his eyes 
Flash’d fire that might have set the place in flames, 
And crozzled up the furniture to dust ; 

Choked had he been with rage and Northern oaths 
But that the flowing flagon wash’d them down. 
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“ Am I to be defied? By Odin, Thor, 
Freyga and Seatur, Sun and Moon and Tuisco, 
This must not be! Have out ten thousand spears, 
Saddle my steed, and we will issue forth 
And slaughter all the Saxons we can find ; 
Edmund I'll kill more dead than all the rest, 
And of his churls my sword Excrucior 
Shall chop and fritter twenty million lives !” 


Thunder'd the Pagan’s charger thro’ the wold, 
Crushing the snails beneath his iron hoofs, 
Making each leaf, like aspen’s, quake with fear ; 
The birds were scared from song; the timid bull 
Trembled and fled ; the bold-faced rabbit “ cut.” 
Before the wrathful gaze of Hinguar. 


And soon the horrid din of clashfal fight 
Disturb’d the tasteful grounds of Hagelsdune, 
And play’d Old Harry with the garden-beds. 
The Saxon band, led by the sainted king, 
Fought man to man, or rather man to men: 

For them outnumb’ring far, the Danish force 
Bore down upon them like a thousand bricks ; 
The air with arrows was as dark as night, 

Tho’ shone the sun in that tremendous shine ; 
And in the midmost charging, Hinguar 

Drove his long spear thro’ many men at once 

(A feat well worthy of Sir Zance-a-lot), 

Or with his Viking axe or Runic mace 

Knock’d down some three or four at ev'ry blow ; 
And ev'n the stoutest knight, whose twenty stone 
Might make the dwindled “ Claimant” smite the beam, 
Went down before him, as the fluent pap 

Goes down the throat of meek-eyed infancy. 
Borne on a piebald-horse, whose kick was death, 
Crash’d on the Dane; the leaders each to each 
Oft urged, for in the thick St. Edmund rode, 
Clothed in fine flannel, ‘lastic, comf table, 

But over that a coat of ringéd mail 

(Head helm-crowned), and pitch’d into Hinguar, 
As “ virtuous peasant” on transpontine boards 
Struggles with “’ arden’d ruffian "—so the King. 


And all day long the noise of battle roll'd, 

Till earth and heaven were hush'd to hear its din ; 
The very thunder own'd itself, outvoiced, 

And sunk to silence, broken by a roar 

Which shook the air a thousand miles around. 
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The hardy Breton, trembling, heard the row, 

In German forests, and on Scottish hills, 

O’er Norway's fjords, and Schleswig-Holstein’s downs, 
Thro’ bogg'd Hibernia, and leek-teeming Wales, 
The echoes linger'd—ending when they ceased. 
Until the Saxon knights could brook no more 
The Danish numerosity of men ; 

"Twas twelve to one—long odds against the good ; 
And heaps lay slain, heaps more had run away, 
And other heaps fell captive, till alone 

King Edmund still fought on, with ring by ring 
Hack’'d off his hauberk, all his weapons broke, 
And not an inch of skin without a wound, 

So judged it time to yield him to the foe, 

Who, when they clapp’d the rusty darbies on, 
Laugh’'d like hyeenas.—And so closed the fight. 


And while the sun still linger’d in the east, 
Where in those ages it was wont to set, 

And cast his silver beams across the lawns, 
And deck'd the ditches, green with water-cress, 
The savage Danes led out the blameless King, 
Clothed in fine flannel, 'lastic, comf'table, 
Fearful of nought but fear, and dreading dread, 
And cowardly of showing cowardice— 

That was the sort of man King Edmund was. 
So rode they till they stopp'd; a poplar there 
Flung wide its sturdy arms athwart the mere, 
To this they tied him, and began to flog 

With rods that long in pickle had been steep’d, 
With birch the same that grocers put in tea, 
With leather straps of toughest donkey hide . 
He bore it like a lamb, whereat enraged, 

Cried Hinguar, “ Let's make a butt of him, 

For ridicule to kings is worse than pain, 
Shoot!” so their arrows sought the living mark 
Unmissingly, till he was riddled so 

‘Twas quite a riddle how he lived so long, 

But still the regal martyr would not die. 

At length the Dane, impatient, swore and growl'd, 
“Excrucior shall end him!” so he drew 

His notchy brand from out its war-worn sheath, 
Raised high the fateful blade, and with a sweep of it, 
The auburn-tresséed head roll’d on the sward ; 
This Hinguar picking up, and yelling “ Play!” 
As one who bowls when cricket is the game, 

He hurl'd the missile far into a bush. 


Meanwhile such doughty knights of Edmund's court 
As with discretion—valour’s better part— 
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Had fled the massacre, and safely hid 

Within the vinous vaults of Hagelsdune, 

Had heard the trample of the foe o’erhead, 
Had heard the echoes striking on the walls, 
And the long arrows whizzing in the air, 

Till by degrees the tumult died away, 

And all was vanish’d, as the mountain dew 
Melts from the spirit-haunted Glenlivat. 

Now, seeing all was clear, they issued forth 
And found no foe, but found the headless king 
Tied to the tree. Some wept, some ran away, 
But others took another corse (the King’s) 
But wonder'’d where on earth his head had gone. 


And so they sought and sought throughout the wold, 
And calling to each other, “‘ Where are you ?” 

A voice like. Edmund's answered, “‘ Here! here! here!” 
As do the members of a ministry 

When telling “ points” adorn their leader's speech. 
"Mazed at the marvel, follow'd swift the knights, 
And came where lay the head, and, strange to say, 
A grey gaunt wolf was guarding it, and wept 

The bitterest tears such creature ever shed, 

Tamed to unwolfly gentleness by grief. 

But let me tell the story in the words 

Of one who, in a happier olden day, 

Was Laureate in the halls of Hagelsdune. 


Home they brought the martyr dead, 
Many wept, the rest did cry, 

But they could not find his head, 
Much as ever they might try. 


Rose a page with a chubby face, 
Softly to the scull’ry crept, 
Deeming that must be the place, 
Where the victims’ heads were kept ! 


Then they sought him high and low, 
Call’d him—lo! the voice they loved 

Answering show'’d them where the foe 
Had the kingly skull removed. 


Rose a wolf of sixty years, 
Paw’d the head beneath his knee, 
Murmuring, ‘‘ Here it is, my dears, 
Do not be afraid of me!” 
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This did they, and took up the sainted king. 
Back to the regal halls of Hagelsdune 
They bore him, follow'd by the weeping wolf. 


Then with a loving care and brush of glue 

They join’d the body neatly to the head, 

The junction held, until a thin red rim 

Alone remain’d to show the sever'd place. 

St. Edmund’s buried at St. Edmundsbury, 

And o’er his tomb such miracles were wrought 
As Maskelyne or Merlin far outdid: 

The blind received sight to look on him, 

The deaf could fancy that they heard his voice, 
The dumb could praise his virtues, and be heard, 
The stingy loosed the strings of heart and purse, 
And emptied coppers on his sacred shrine. 
When once some sacrilegious burglars came, 

To filch, with fiendish felony of fist, 

The gold and silver of his sepulchre, 

A sudden seizure, strange, invisible, 

Clutch’d them as tightly as galvanic shock, 

And kept them fix’d ell night, and when the dawn 
Show'r'd down its golden beams upon their guilt, 
The men were found, were taken in the act, 
Quickly “run in,” and tried by righteous judge, 
No option of a fine, but twenty years 
Ticket-of-leave-less, served they out their time. 
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The Vicar of Morwenstow: A 
Life of Robert Stephen Hawker, 
M.A. By 8. Baring-Gould, M.A., 
Author of “The Origin and De- 
velopment of Religious Belief,” &c., 
&c. London, Henry 8. King & 
Co.—In the autumn of last year 
much scandal was caused by a 
report that a beneficed clergyman 
of the Church of England had, on 
his death-bed, made an open pro- 
fession of his conversion to Roman 
Catholicism. Various versions of 
this report appeared in the news- 
papers, and it soon became known 
that the subject of the memoir be- 
fore us was the clergyman alluded 
to, and it was circumstantially re- 
lated that he had been for many 
years a Roman Catholic at heart, 
only holding on his position in the 
Church of England for the sake of 
the loaves and fishes it offered him! 

Mr. Baring-Gould most conclu- 
sively vindicates the character of 
his friend from such an opprobrious 
imputation. “ If I had considered,” 
he says, “there were any grounds for 
the charge, his life would never have 
been written by me. No one who 
knew Mr. Hawker intimately, not 
one of his nearest relatives, his 
closest friends to whom he opened 
his heart, can believe this of him. 
If there was one quality which was 
conspicuous in his character, it was 
his openness. He could not act a 
part, he could not retain a thought 
that passed through his brain, even 
when common judgment would have 
deemed concealment of the thought 
advisable. He was transparent as 
a Dartmoor stream, and all his 
thoughts, beliefs, and prejudices Jay 


clearly seen in his mind, as the 
quartz and mica, and hornblende 
articles on the brook’s white floor. 
f there was one vice which, with 
his whole soul, he abhorred, it was 
treachery in its every form :— 


“ Be true to Church, be kind to poor, 
O minister, for evermore ! 


were the lines eut by him over his 
vicarage door.” 

Not only do the facts of his 
whole life, but even the manner of 
his death, supply convincing proof 
that there was not a particle of 
truth in the scandalous hypocrisy 
imputed to him. He was in some 
things exceedingly superstitious and 
eccentric, as we shall see, but he 
was thoroughly firm, consistent, 
and honest in his adhesion to the 
Church of England, and in his re- 
pudiation of the pretensions of 
Rome. 

“ You know, Mr. Hawker,” said 
an old parishioner to him shortly 
before his death, “‘ what names you 
have been called in yourday. They 
have said you were a Roman 
Catholic.” 

“ Hockeridge,” replied the Vicar, 
emphatically, “I am a priest of the 
Church—of the Church of God—of 
that Church which was, hundreds 
of years before a Pope of Rome 
was thought of.” 

Some months before his last ill- 
ness he said to a friend who was 
about to visit Exeter to preach at 
an ordination in the cathedral, 
“Go, and bid the young men enter- 
ing the holy ministry be honest, 
loyal, true.” “Is that,’ observes 

39—2 
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Mr. Baring-Gould, “the exhorta- 
tion of a man conscious in his own 
heart that he is a traitor?” 

In one of his published sermons 
he thus expresses himself respect- 
ing Rome :— 


“It is a function of the chief 
shepherds to defend the flock from 
the secret or open ravages of heresy 
and schism; more especially here in 
England, and in these troublous 
times, it behoves them to watch and 
ward against all attempted return to 
the old innovation by the See and 
Bishop of Rome. For the transit of our 
apostolic lineage through Roman times 
in England is like the temporary 
passage of a well-known foreign river 
through one circumfluent lake ; where- 
in although the waters intermingle a 
little as they glide, yet the course 
of the mighty Rhone is_ visible 
throughout, in distinct and unbroken 
existence! So it is with us who 
have inherited the genealogy of the 
Apostles in these lands. We came 
from British fountains, and flowed in 
Saxon channels; we glided through 
Romish waters, but we are not, we 
are not, we will not be, of Rome; for 
we will preserve, God willing, the un- 
conquered courses of our own ancestral 
stream.” 


This is very decided testimony, 
and Mr. Baring-Gould testifies that 
he has perused a great number 
of the Vicar’s letters to his most 
intimate friends, and in not one of 
them has he “traced the slightest 
token of unwavering fidelity to his 
Church, of perfect confidence in the 
validity of her ministry and sacra- 
ments, points on which he dwelt 
repeatedly in his sermons, on which 
he leaned his whole teaching.” 

How, then, it may be asked, did 
such a grievous imputation come 
to be cast on the Vicar’s character ? 
Was there no grounds for his al- 
leged conversion to Rome? A 
satisfactory reply involves an expla- 
nation which, perfectly conclusive 
in itself, reflects, in our opinion, 
very deep discredit on the Roman 
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Catholic priest who was the chief 
actor in the shameful farce that was 
enacted when the Vicar lay para- 
lyzed and unconscious in his ex- 
piring moments. 

On the death of his first wife, in 
February, 1863, to whom he was de- 
votedly attached, the Vicar fell into 
a condition of piteous depression. 
He was afflicted with sciatica, and 
sought alleviation in the pernicious 
practice of opium-eating. He 
moped about the cliffs of his Corn- 
wall home, or sat listlessly in his 
study, and lost interest in his usual 
occupations. In this state he was 
the victim of dyspeptic fancies. 
He thought he could eat nothing 
but clotted cream, and would par- 
take of nothing else for breakfast, 
dinner, and tea! He consequently 
became exceedingly bilious, and 
his despondency increased. 


“ He was sitting, crying like a child, 
one night over his papers, when there 
shot a spark from the fire among 
those strewn at his feet. He did not 
notice it particularly, but went to bed. 
After he had gone to sleep his papers 
were in a flame, the flame communicated 
itself to a drawerful of MS. which 
he had pulled out and not thrust into 
its place again, and the house would 
probably have been burnt down had 
not a Methodist minister seen the 
blaze through the window, as he hap- 
pened to be on the hill opposite. He 
gave the alarm, the inmates of the 
Vicarage were aroused, and the fire was 
arrested. 

“ Probably much of his MS. poetry, 
and jottings of ideas passing through 
his head, were thus lost. ‘O dear!’ 
was his sad cry, ‘if Charlotte had 
been here this would never have hap- 
pened.’” 


Brain-fever followed shortly after- 
wards, from which he slowly re- 
covered. It was then that “a new 
interest grew up in his heart.” He 
became acquainted with the grand- 
daughter of a Polish count, who 
was living with a family recently 
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settled in his parish. She was a 
Roman Catholic, and he married 
her in December, 1864. They lived 
happily together for some years, 
until his health became seriously 
affected. He had three children, 
and “ the old man’s mind was filled 
with anxiety for the future.” 


“The earth must soon close over 
him, and he would leave a widow and 
three helpless orphans in the world, 
without being able to make any pro- 
vision for them. This preyed on his 
mind during the last year or two of 
his life. It was a cloud that hung 
over him, and never was lifted off. 
As he walked, he moaned to himself. 
He saw no possibility of securing them 
afuture of comfort and a home. He 
could not shake the thought off him: 
it haunted him day and night.” 


The Vicar was sorely beset with 
pecuniary and other troubles. His 
health became seriously affected. 
He had a complication of maladies. 
Besides the torture of sciatica, he 
suffered from his heart, eczema, and 
ulcerations in his legs. “ He could 
not sleep at night, his brain was 
constantly excited by his pecuniary 
troubles, and the sufferings he en- 
dured from his malady.” In this 
pitiable condition hie again had fatal 
recourse to narcotics. In June, 
1875, he went to Plymouth for the 
benefit of his health, but gradually 
growing worse, he became nervously 
impatient to return to his beloved 
Morwenstow, endeared to him by 
the associations of more than forty 
years. On the eve of his departure 
from Plymouth, the 9th of August, 
he was struck down with paralysis. 
His solicitor at Stratton was tele- 
graphed for, but on his arrival, on 
the 12th, “ was informed by Mrs. 
Hawker that her husband was quite 
unconscious, and not fit to see any 
one.” He returned to Stratton. 
Until Saturday, the 14th, the dying 
Vicar lay with his brain partially 
paralyzed, hovering between semi- 
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consciousness and torpor, “like a 
flickering flame, or the state of a 
man between sleeping and waking.” 


“In the evening, at half-past eight 
o'clock, he was visited. He was then 
in a comatose condition, and if able to 
recognize his visitor, it was only that 
the recognition might fade away in- 
stantaneously, and he lapsed again 
into a condition of torpor. 

“ Tt was then clear that Mr. Hawker 
had not many hours to live. His man- 
servant was despatched on a distant 
errand, and during his absence, at ten 
o'clock at night, Canon Mansfield was 
introduced into the dying man’s cham- 
ber, and the Sacraments of Baptism, 
Penance, Extreme Unction, and Com- 
munion, four in all, were administered 
in succession. 

“During the night his groans were 
very distressing, and seemed to indicate 
that he was in great suffering. At 
eight o'clock next morning he was 
lifted up in his bed to take a cup of 
tea, with bread sopped in it. A change 
passed over his face, and he was laid 
gently back on the pillow, when his 
spirit fled.” 


Such was the alleged conversion of 
the Rev. Robert Stephen Hawker, 
Vicar of Morwenstow. Mr. Baring- 
Gould fails, we consider, to censure 
as he ought the conduct of Canon 
Mansfield in lending himself to 
such a palpable imposture, for it is 
self-evident there was no “ conver- 
sion’ whatever in the case. It is 
nothing to the purpose that the 
Romish Church, for its own ends, 
sanctions the practice of adminis- 
tering the sacraments even to a 
raving madman, to bring him within 
“the one true fold”—it being 
assumed that he might, when sane, 
have wished to embrace Romanism ! 
Such a practice is dishonouring to 
the sacraments, and burlesques the 
sacred offices of religion. It was 
never pretended, nor has it been 
since his death pretended, that 
the Vicar ever expressed a wish 
to abandon the religion and the 
Church of his reason and con- 
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viction, while there is q super- 
abundance of very decisive evidence 
to the contrary. 

Having thus adverted to the 
scandalous circumstance that gave 
a factitious interest to the death of 
Mr, Hawker, we may now refer to 
some of the incidents of his life, 
which, notwithstanding what may 
be deemed serious imperfections of 
character, was on the whole highly 
useful and honourable. 

His father was a medical prac- 
titioner in Plymouth, who subse- 
quently took holy orders, and 
laboured for thirty years as Curate 
and Vicar of Stratton, in Cornwall, 
where he died in 1845. His grand- 
father was Dr. Hawker, Incumbent 
of Christ Church, Plymouth, “a 
man as remarkable for his abilities 
as for his piety,’ and author of 
“ Morning and Evening Portions.” 
Robert Stephen was born in Decem- 
ber, 1804, and, in due course, was 
committed to his grandfather to be 
educated. This had a permanent, 
and, in some respects, not a favour- 
able, influence in the formation of 
his character; for the Doctor was 
not less remarkable for his eccen- 
tricities than for his deep religious- 
ness, while his generosity was pro- 
fuse and undiscriminating to a 
fault. “His wife, as long as she 
lived, found it a difficult matter to 
keep house. In winter, if he came 
across a poor family without sufli- 
cient covering on their beds, he 
would run home, pull the blankets 
off his own bed, and run with them 
over his arm to the house where 
they were needed.” 

He is stated to have had an im- 
mense following of pious ladies, 
who were oftentimes very trouble- 
some to him. In one of his ser- 
mons, addressing them, he said, “I 
gee what it is, you ladies think to 
reach heaven by hanging on to my 
coat-tails. I will trounce you all. 
I will wear a spencer!” It is 
rather common for ladies of a cer- 
tain class of mind to think of 
entering paradise in such a way, 
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while some clergymen are not so 
emphatic as Dr. Hawker was in 
discountenancing the idea. 

Dr. Hawker composed a hymn, 
“Lord, dismiss us with Thy bless- 
ing,” and he always closed the 
evening service in his church by 
having it sung. Young Robert did 
not know his grandfather was the 
author, so one day he went to him 
with a paper in his hand. “ Grand- 
father, said he, “I don’t altogether 
like that hymn, ‘ Lord, dismiss us 
with Thy blessing ;’ I think it might 
be improved in metre and language, 
and would be better if made some- 
what longer.” 

“ Oh, indeed!” said Dr. Hawker, 
getting red; ‘“‘and pray, Robert, 
what emendations commend them- 
selves to your precocious wisdom ?” 

“This is my improved version,” 
said the boy, and read as follows :— 


‘* Lord, dismiss us with Thy blessing, 
High and low, and rich and poor: 
May we all, Thy fear possessing, 
Go in peace and sin no more. 


“ Lord, requite not as we merit, 
Thy displeasure all must fear ; 
As of old, so let Thy Spirit 
Still the dove’s resemblance bear. 


“May that Spirit dwell within us! 
May its love our refuge be ! 

So shall no temptation win us 
From the path that leads to Thee. 


“ So when these our lips shall wither, 
So when fails each earthly tone, 

May we sing once more together 
Hymns of glory round Thy throne. 


“Now listen to the old version, 
grandfather— 


“ Lord, dismiss us with Thy blessing, 
Fill our heart with joy and peace ; 
Let us each, Thy love possessing, 
Triumph in redeeming grace. 
O refresh us 
Travelling through this wilderness. 


“Thanks we give and adoration 
For the Gospel’s joyous sound ; 
May the founts of thy salvation 
In our hearts and lives abound. 
May Thy presence 
With us evermore be found. 


“This one is crude and flat, don’t 
you think so, grandfather ? ” 
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“*Crude and flat, sir! Young 


pupPy; it is mine. I wrote that 
n.’ 


Me Oh! I beg your pardon, grand- 
father, I did not know that; it is a 
very nice hymn indeed, but—but,’ and 
as he went: out of the door, ‘ mine is 
better.’” 


Shortly after this escapade, 
Robert was sent to a boarding- 
school, but only stayed one night. 
He arrived in the evening after tea, 
and the miserly master sent him to 
bed supperless, while the furniture 
of the room was not to his taste :— 


“Next morning, the dominie was 
shaving at his window, when he saw 
his pupil, with his portmanteau on his 
back, striding across the lawn, with 
reckless indifference to the flower- 
beds, singing at the top of his voice, 
‘Lord, dismiss us with Thy blessing.’ 
He shouied after him from the window, 
but Robert was deaf. The boy flung 
his portmanteau over the hedge, jumped 
after it, and was seen no more at that 
school.” 


He was then sent to the Liskeard 
Grammar School, where he was 
happy. He spent his holidays 
partly with father at Stratton, and 
grandfather at Plymouth. His 
mischievous exuberance of spirits 
found scope in all sorts of tricks 
and pranks. At Stratton, he de- 
lighted to torment an old shop- 
keeper. One day he slipped into 
the house when the old man was 
out, and found a piece of mutton 
roasting before the fire. He took 
it off the crook, hung it up in the 
shop, and placed a bundle of dips 
to roast in its place! 

He married when in his twentieth 
year, and even then his indulgence 
in humorous exploits continued. 
He resided with his wife in a cot- 
tage near Bade, and the following 
is a capital trick he played on the 
superstitious ignorance of the 
people :— 


“ At full moon in the July of 1825 
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or 1826, he swam or rowed out to a 
rock at some little distance from the 
shore, plaited seaweed into a wig, 
which he threw over his head, so that 
it hung in lank streamers half way 
down his back, enveloped his legs in 
an oilskin wrap, and, otherwise naked, 
sat on the rock, flashing the moon- 
beams about from a hand mirror, and 
sang and screamed till attention was 
arrested. Some people passing along 
the cliff heard and saw him, and ran 
into Bude, saying that a mermaid with a 
fish's tail was sitting on a rock combing 
her hair and singing. 

“‘A number of people ran out on the 
rocks and along the beach, and listened 
awe-struck to the singing and discon- 
solate wailing of the mermaid. Pre- 
sently she dived off the rock and dis- 
appeared. 

“Next night crowds of people as- 
sembled to look out for the mermaid, 
and in due time she reappeared, and 
sent the moon flashing in their faces 
from her glass. Telescopes were 
brought to bear on her, but she san 
on unmoved, braiding her tresses, an 
uttering remarkable sounds, unlike the 
singing of mortal throats which have 
been practised in Do-re-mi. 

“This went on for several nights, the 
crowd growing greater, people arriving 
from Stratton, Kilkhampton, and all the 
villages round, till Robert Hawker got 
very hoarse with his nightly singing, 
and rather tired of sitting so long in 
the cold. He therefore wound up the 
performance one night with an unmis- 
takable ‘God save the King, then 
plunged into the waves, and the mer- 
maid never again revisited the ‘ sound- 
ing shores of Bude.” 


After he left school he was 
articled to an attorney, but this 
proving distasteful to him, he jn- 
duced his aunt to send him to 
Cheltenham Grammar School. He 
had great natural abilities, was pas- 
sionately fond of books, but was a 
very desultory reader and wanted 
application. He was a good clas- 
sical scholar, but had such an un- 
practical turn of mind that he could 
never master a proposition in 
Euclid. After leaving Cheltenham 
he went to Oxford, in 1823, and 
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entered at Pembroke, but when he 
visited his father at Stratton for the 
long vacation in 1824, his aunt being 
then dead, his father, who was 
only a struggling curate, told him 
he could not possibly afford to send 
him back to Oxford. In this di- 
lemma, as he was determined to 
complete his college career, he re- 
solved on a bold stroke:— 


“There lived at Whitstone, near 
Holdsworthy, four Miss I’ans, daughters 
of Colonel I'ans. ‘They had been left 
with an annuity of £200 apiece, as 
well as lands and a handsome place. 
At the time when Mr. Jacob Hawker 
announced to his son that a return to 
Oxford was impossible, the four ladies 
were at Efford, near Bude, a farm and 
house leased from Sir Thomas Acland. 
Directly that Robert Hawker learnt 
his father’s decision, without waiting to 
put on his hat, he ran from Stratton to 
Bude, arrived hot and blown at Efford, 
and proposed to Miss Charlotte I’ans 
to become his wife. The lady was then 
aged forty-one, one year older than his 
mother; she was his godmother, and 
had taught him his letters.” 

“ Miss Charlotte I’ans accepted him, 
and they were married in November, 
when he was twenty.” 


This strange marriage was one of 
great happiness for nine-and-thirty 
years, when Mrs. Hawker died, in 
the eigthieth year of her age. 

He was ordained deacon in 1829, 
when twenty-five years old; was 
priested in 1831, and in 1834 was 
presented with the Vicarage of 
Morwenstow by the then Bishop of 
Exeter, and in this remote and 
bleak Cornwall parish, bordering 
the Atlantic, he laboured zealously 
and usefully, despite all his eccen- 
tricities, for the long period of one- 
and-forty years. 

Before Mr. Hawker’s appoint- 
ment Morwenstow had been with- 
out a resident vicar for more than 
a century. Those were the days 
when pluralities and non-residence 
so disgraced the Church, when the 
services of the sanctuary were rarely 
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performed with becoming regularity 
or reverence, when pastoral visita- 
tion was the exception, rather than 
the rule, and the Church generally 
was regarded more as a political 
organization for party purposes than 
as a means for promoting the moral 
and ihalboctuel sivtaiioniats of the 
population. Mr. Baring-Gould sup- 
plies some anecdotes illustrative of 
the condition of the diocese about 
this time:— 


“There was a story told of a fox- 
hunting parson, Mr. Radford, in the 
north of Devon, when I was a boy. 
He was fond of having convivial even- 
ings in his parsonage, which often 
ended uproariously. 

* Bishop Philpotts sent for him, and 
said, ‘Mr. Radford, I hear, but I can 
hardly believe it, that men fight in 
your house.’ 

“* Lor’, my dear,’ answered Parson 
Radford, in broad Devonshire, ‘ doant'y 
believe it. When they begin fighting, 
I take and turn them out into the 
churchyard.’ 


“The Bishop of Exeter came one 
day to visit him without notice. Parson 
Radford, in scarlet, was just about to 
mount his horse, and gallop off to the 
meet, when he heard that the Bishop 
was in the village. He had barely time 
to send away his hunter, run upstairs, 
and jump, red coat and boots,.into bed, 
when the Bishop’s carriage drew up.at 
the door. 

** Tell his Lordship I’m ill, will ye!’ 
was his injunction to his housekeeper, 
as he flew to bed. 

“*Ts Mr. Radford in?’ asked Dr. 
Philpotts. 

“¢ He's ill in bed,’ said the house- 
keeper. 

““Dear me! I am so sorry. Pray 
ask if I may come up and sit with him,’ 
said the Bishop. 

The housekeeper ran upstairs in 
sore dismay, and entered Parson Rad- 
ford’s room. The parson stealthily put 
his head out of the bedclothes, but was 
reassured when he saw his room was 
invaded by jhis housekeeper, and not 
by the Bishop. 

«Please, your honour, his Lordship 
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wants to come upstairs and sit with 
you a little.’ 

“*With me, good heavens!’ gasped 
Parson Radford. ‘No, go down and 
tell his Lordship I’m took cruel bad 
with Scarlet Fever, it is an aggravated 
case, and-very catching.’ 


“In the neighbourhood of Morwen- 
stow, a little before Mr. Hawker's time, 
wasa certain Parson Winterton. He was 
rector of Holsworthy, rector of Holla- 
combe, rector of Marham Church, 
rector of Pyworthy, and vicar of Bridge- 
rule. When Parson Winterton lay on 
his death-bed, he was visited and pre- 
pared for dying by a neighbouring 
clergyman. 

“*What account can you render for 
the talents committed to your charge ? 
What use have you made of them?’ 
asked the visitor. 

“¢Use of my talents?’ repeated the 
dying man; and then, thrusting his 
hands out from under the bedclothes, 
he said, ‘I came into this diocese with 
nothing,—yes, with nothing, and now,’ 
—and he began to check off the names 
on the fingers of the left hand, with the 
forefinger of the right hand—I am 
rector of Hollacombe, worth £80; 
rector of Marham Church, worth £450; 
rector of Pyworthy, worth £560; 
vicar of Bridgerule, worth £300; and 
rector of Holsworthy, worth £1,000. 
If that is not making use of one’s 
talents, I do not know what is. I 
think I can die in peace,’” 


The church of Morwenstow was 
in a most dilapidated state, crum- 
bling to decay amid a luxuriant 
growth of rank weeds, while the 
manse was in ruins, and partly used 
asa barn. The population had ac- 
quired an unenviable character as 
addicted to the pursuits of wreck- 
ing and smuggling, while there 
were no resident gentry. It was 
among such a people that Mr. 
Hawker, “ with his great heart over- 
flowing with love and burning to do 
good to their souls and bodies,” 
commenced the great labour of his 
life. ‘“ He was about the parish all 
day on his pony, visiting every one 
of his flock, taking vehement inte- 
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rest in all their concerns, and doing 
everything he could to win their 
hearts. But two centuries of neg- 
lect by the Church was not to be 
remedied in a generation, and Mr. 
Hawker was surprised he could not 
do it in a twelvemonth.” 

In his habits Mr. Hawker was 
most eccentric, and many of his 
opinions were deeply  tinctured 
with superstition. He believed in 
witchcraft, was firmly persuaded 
that he had held direct intercourse 
with St. Morwenna, who gave ori- 
gin to the church and parish of 
Morwenstow, and whose reputed 
cell, in a cliff 350 feet above the 
Atlantic, he held sacred. When he 
was told that her bones did not 
rest in Morwenstow, he exclaimed : 
“What! Morwenna not lie in the 
holy place at Morwenstow! Of that 
you will never persuade me—no,; 
never ; I know that she lies there. 
I have seen her, and she has told me 
as much, and at her feet ere long I 
hope to lay my old bones.” 

Comparatively speaking, his su- 
perstitions were of a harmless cha- 
racter, begotten of his enthusiastic, 
highly sensitive poetic temperament, 
and not out of keeping with the 
feelings of his people and the legen- 
dary atmosphere which he breathed. 
He believed in the alleged power of 
“the evil eye” :— 


“There was an old woman at Mor- 
wenstow who he fully believed was a 
witch. If any one combated his state- 
ment, he would answer, ‘I have Seen 
the five black spots placed diagonally 
under her tongue, which are evidences 
of what she is. They are like those in 
the feet of swine, made by the entrance 
into them of the demons at Gadara.’ 

“ This old woman came every day to 
the vicarage for skimmed milk. One 
day there was none, and she had to 
leave withan empty can. ‘Asshe went 
away, said the Vicar, ‘I saw her go 
mumbling something beside the pig- 
stye. She looked over at the pigs, and 
her eye and incantation worked. I ran 
out, ten minutes after, to look at my 
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sow, which had farrowed lately. And 
there I saw the sow, which, like Medea, 
had taken a hatred to her own offspring, 
spurning them away from her milk, 
and there sat all the nine sucking-pigs 
on their tails, with their fore-paws in 
the air, begging in piteous fashion ; but 
the evil eye of old Cherry had turned 
the mother’s heart to stone, and she 
let them die one by one before her 
eyes.” 


His credulity extended to the 
crediting the existence of Pixies, or 
elves who dance on the green sward, 
make fairy rings, work in mines, and 
haunt old houses :— 


“Mr. Hawker had a curious super- 
stition about fairy rings. There was 
one on the cliff. Some years ago he 
was visited by Lady , who drove 
over from Bude. As he walked with 
her on the sward, they came to the 
ring in the grass, and she was about to 
step into it, when he arrested her 
abruptly, and said, ‘Beware how you 
set foot within a fairy ring; it will 
bring ill-luck.’ 

***Oh, nonsense, Mr. Hawker, the 
circle is made by toadstools. See, here 
is one, I will pick it.” 

“*Tf you do, there will be shortly a 
death in your house.’ 

“She neglected his warning, and 
picked one of the fairy champignons. 
“ Within a week a little daughter 
died. 

“Another similar coincidence con- 
firmed him in his belief. The curate 
of Bridgerule and his wife same to see 
him, and much the same scene took 
place. The curate, in spite of his 
warning, kicked over a toadstool in the 
ring, and handed it to his wife. 

“Ten days after, Mr. Hawker got a 
heart-broken letter from the wife, an 
Trish lady, in which she said, ‘Oh, 
why did we neglect your prophecy— 
why did we give no heed to your word! 
When we returned to Bridgerule our 
little Mary sickened, and now we have 
just laid her in her grave.” 





“Mr. Hawker wasa High Church- 
man,” says his biographer, “ but one 
of an original type, wholly distinct 
from the Tractarian of the first pe- 
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riod, and Ritualist of the second 

eriod, of the Catholic revival in the 

nglish Church. He never asso- 
ciated himself with any party.” He 
had very strong and prejudiced feel- 
ings against “ Low Churchmen” and 
Dissenters, against whom he said 
many bitter things. When his feel- 
ings were excited he expressed him- 
self strongly, yet while smiting with 
his tongue he was ever ready to ex- 
tend a helping hand to all who re- 
quired assistance without regard to 
religious profession. Among the 
many estimable traits in his charac- 
ter must be reckoned an intense 
love of truth and an unbounded 
devotion to the poor. His hospi- 
tality far exceeded his means, and 
increased the pecuniary difficulties 
that embittered his life, and tortured 
his last years. ‘His vicarage was 
only worth £365 per annum, and he 
wrote over his porch :— 


“ A house, a glebe, a pound a day, 
A pleasant place to watch and pray ; 
Be true to Church, be kind to poor, 
O minister, for evermore !” 


Like all impulsive, deeply sensi- 
tive natures who are led more by 
feeling than by judgment, Mr. Haw- 
ker’s generosity was too frequently 
inconsiderate, and he was often in 
straitened circumstances himself, 
owing to the open house he kept, 
and the profusion with which he 
gave away to the necessitous. But 
he never repined, nor sought for 
money save for the purpose of de- 
voting it to useful objects. We have 
said that he was keen and cutting in 
repartee, and seldom hesitated in 
expressing himself unmistakably. 

The glebe house being in ruins, 
he resolved, after he had been a few 
years at Morwenstow, to build him- 
self a vicarage. When the house 


was in course of erection a Mr. 
King called on the vicar, and be- 
tween them there was not over much 
cordiality :— 
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“*Ha!l’ said Mr. King, ‘you know 
the proverb, Fools build houses for 
wise men to live in,’ 

“* Yes,’ answered the Vicar promptly ; 
‘and I know another. Wise men make 
proverbs, and fools quote them.’” 


Bishop Wilberforce, when Arch- 
deacon, was in Mr. Hawker’s neigh- 
bourhood for the purpose of advo- 
cating the cause of the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel. 


“ ¢ Took here,’ said the Archdeacon to 
him, ‘I have to speak at the meeting at 
Stratton to-night, and Iam told that there 
is a certain Mr. Knight, who will be on 
the platform, and is a wearyful speaker. 
I have not much time to spare. Is it 
possible by a hint to reduce him to 
reasonable limits ?’ 

“* Not in the least; he is impervious 
to hints.’ 

**Can he not be prevented from 
rising to address the meeting P’ 

“*That is impossible; he is irre- 
pressible.’ 

“* Then what is to be done P’ 

*** Leave him to me, and he will not 
trouble you.’ 

“ At the S.P.G. meeting a crowd had 
gathered to hear the eloquent speaker. 
Mr. Tom Knight was on the platform, 
waiting his opportunity to rise. 

“*Oh! Knight,’ said Mr. Hawker, 
in a whisper, ‘the Archdeacon has left 
his watch behind, and mine is also 
at home, will you lend yours for timing 
the speeches ?’ 

“With some hesitation Mr. Knight 
pulled his gold repeater, with bunch of 
seals attached, from his fob, and gave it 
to the Vicar of Morwenstow. 

“Presently Mr. Knight was on his 
legs to make a speech. Now the old 
gentleman was accustomed, when ad- 
dressing a public audience, to swing 
his bunch of seals round and round in 
his left hand. Directly he began his 
oration his hand went instinctively to 
his fob in quest of the bunch. It was 
not there. He stammered and felt 
again, floundered in his speech, and 
after a few feeble efforts to recover him- 
self and find his bunch of seals, sat 
down, red, and melting, and angry.” 


The Vicar had a pair of stags 
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which he called Robin Hood and 
Maid Marian, and one day Robin 
nearly killed the person above re- 
presented as Mr. Knight. Shortly 
afterwards— 


“Dr. Philpotts, the late Bishop of 
Exeter, not long after this occurred, 
came to Morwenstow to visit Mr. 
Hawker. Whilst being shown the 
landscape from the garden, the Bishop's 
eye rested on Robin Hood. 

“ Why !—that stag which butted and 
tossed Mr. Knight is still suffered to 
live! It might have killed him.’ 

“*No harm done, my Lord,’ said Mr. 
Hawker. ‘He is a very Low Church 
parson.” 


The disestablishment of the Irish 
Church excited the Vicar’s deepest 
ire against Mr. Gladstone, and the 
Public Worship Act carried by Dis- 
raeli also called up feelings that 
found vent in the following bitter 
epigram :— 


“ An English boy was born, a Jew, and 

then 

On the eighth day received the name 
of Ben. 

Jae boy was born, baptized, but 
stil 

In common parlance call the People’s 
Will! 

Both lived impenitent, and so they 
died, 

And between both the Church was 
crucified. 

Which bore the brand, I pray thee 
tell me true, 

The wavering Christian, or the doubt- 
ful Jew?” 


Although he could express him- 
self so bitterly pungent, the Vicar 
had a heart overflowing with the 
milk of human kindness. He had 
a great love for the animal creation, 
and could not abide cruelty. He 
commenced early in life by training 
a little black Berkshire pig to fol- 
low him like a dog, and Gyp, as he 
called it, became so intelligent and 
obedient that when Mr. Hawker 
saw its presence was not acceptable 
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to those he visited, “ he would order 
it out, and the black creature slunk 
out of the door with its tail out of 
curl.” We think, however, that in 
the following case he was rather 
hard on poor pussy :— 


“He was usually followed to church 
by nine or ten cats, which entered the 
chancel with him, and careered about 
it during service. Whilst saying 
prayers, Mr. Hawker would pat bis 
cats or scratch them under their chins. 
Originally ten cats accompanied him to 
church, but one having caught, killed, 
and eaten a mouse on a Sunday, was 
excommunicated, and from that day 
was not allowed again within the 
sanctuary.” 


Here is a good anecdote of the 
kind-hearted old man :— 


“ The birds of Morwenstow became 
quite tame, and fluttered round him for 
food. ‘ Ubi aves,’ he said, ‘ ibi angeli.’ 
To the north side of the church, above 
the vicarage, is a small grove of trees, 
oaks and sycamores. There were nests 
in them of magpies: Mr. Hawker 
thought of jackdaws, but these birds do 
not build nests among branches. He 
was very anxious to get rooks to in- 
habit this grove; to obtain them he 
went to his chancel, and kneeling before 
the altar, besought God to give him a 
rookery where he wanted. Having 
made his prayer, full of faith, he had 
a ladder put to the trees, and he care- 
fully removed the nests to a chimney of 
his house which was rarely used. 

“* Jackdaws,’ said he, ‘ { make you a 
promise ; if you will give up these trees 
to rooks, you shallhave the chimney of 
my blue room s@cula seculorum.’ 

“ The jackdaws took him at his word, 
and filled the chimney with their piles 
of sticks which serve as nests. Some- 
how rooks were persuaded to settle 
among the tree-tops of his grove, and 
there the colony subsists to the present 
day. 

“ Some years ago, when Dr. Philpotts 
was Bishop of Exeter, a visit of the 
Bishop toMorwenstow had been planned 
and decided on. Mrs. Hawker insisted 
cn having the blue room fitted up for 
his lordship. A fire would have to be 
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lighted in the grate ; the chimney would 
smoke unless cleared of nests. 

“ Mr. Hawker stood by whilst Mrs. 
Hawker andthe maid prepared the 
blue room. He would not have the 
jackdaws disturbed. He had given 
them his word of honour. Mrs. Hawker 
argued that necessity knows no law; 
the Bishop must have a fire, and the 
jackdaws must make way for the 
Bishop. She prevailed. 

“*T wrung my hands, I protested, 
entreated, and foretold evil,’ was the 
Vicar's account of the affair. 

“** Well! and did evil come of it?’ 

“*Yes, the Bishop never arrived 
after all.” 


We have lingered so long over 
the general character of the Vicar, 
that we have not space to do the 
ample justice we desire to bis un- 
doubted literary merits. As in most 
concerns of life, where his own mere 
self was concerned, he was exceed- 
ingly careless about his own repu- 
tation, and allowed with a repre- 
hensible indifference unprincipled 
pretenders to claim merit for what 


was his own. He felt this, but 
took no proper steps to check it. 
Writing to a friend in 1856 he 
says :— 


“*Tt has always been my fate to 
build other people’s houses. For 
others I usually succeed; for myself, 
always fail. Let me tell you one 
strange thing. Every year of my life, 
for fuil ten years, I have had to write 
to some publisher, editor, or author, to 
claim the paternity of a legend or a 
ballad or a page of prose, which others 
have been attempting to foist on the 
public as their own. Last year I had 
to rescue a legendary ballad, ‘The 
Sisters of Glennectan,’ from the claims 
of a Mr. Hingeston, of Exeter College. 
Yesterday I wrote for the January 
number of Blackwood, wherein I see 
published ‘The Bells of Bottreaux,’ a 
name and legend which, if any one 
should claim, I say with Jack Cade, 
‘He lies, for I invented it myself!’” 


“The Silent Towers of Bot- 
treaux” is an exquisite ballad, one of 
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his very best; but perhaps the most 
popular of all the ballads he wrote 
is contained in his first publication. 
When at Oxford he employed his 
leisure hours in composing ballads 
on the most fertile theme of Cor- 
nish legends, and in 1832 he pub- 
lished his first venture under the 
title of “ Records of the Western 
Shore,” a work of singular fancy, 
strength, and beauty. 

One magnificent ballad in this 
collection, which will endure while 
the English language survives, is 
the “Song of the Western Men.” 
He found among the traditions of 
Cornwall the burden of an old song, 
of which all that survived were the 
lines,— 


‘And shall they scorn Tre, Pol, and Pen, 
And shall Trelawney die? 
Here’s twenty thousand Cornish men 
Will know the reason why!” 


Telawney was one of the bishops 
arraigned by James, and with nothing 
more to work on than the above, 
Mr. Hawker produced this glorious 
ballad :— 


“THE SONG OF THE WESTERN 
MEN. 


“ A good sword and a trusty hand, 
A merry heart and true, 
King James’s men shall understand 
What Cornish lads can do. 
And have they fixed the Where and 
When, 
And shall Trelawney die ? 
Then twenty thousand Cornish men 
Wil! know the reason why ! 
What ! will they scorn Tre, Pol, and 
Pen, 
And shall Trelawney die? 
Then twenty thousand underground 
Will know the reason why ! 


“Out spoke the Captain brave and 
bold, 
A gallant knight was he: 
‘Though London's Tower were 
Michael's hold. 
We'll set Trelawney free. 
We'll cross the Tamar hand to hand, 
The Exe shall be no stay; 
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We'll side by side, from strand to 
strand, 
And who shall bid us nay? 
What! will they scorn Tre, Pol, and 


Pen, 
And shall Trelawney die? 
Then twenty thousand Cornish men 
Will know the reason why ! 


“* And when we come to London Wall, 
We'll shout with it in view: 
“Come forth, come forth, ye cowards 


We're better men than you! 
Trelawney, he’s in keep and hold, 
Trelawney he may die; 
But here’s twenty thousand Cornish 
bold 
Will know the reason why !’” 
What ! will they scorn Tre, Pol, and 
Pen, 
And shall Trelawney die ? 
Then twenty thousand underground 
Will know the reason why!” 


It was certainly a great triumph 
that this ballad should be accepted 
by Sir Walter Scott as having the 
“true twang” of the ancient min- 
strelsy, while after him came Lord 
Macaulay, who quoted it in his his- 
tory, but he subsequently wrote to 
Mr. Hawker, admitting that he was 
deceived by the “true ballad spirit” 
of the composition, and that he had 
always supposed the whole song to 
be of the time of the bishops’ trial. 

We have marked many more ex- 
tracts which we think would be in- 
teresting to our readers, and serve to 
do justice to the unobtrusive career 
of a truly religious and patient 
worker. But we must now con- 
clude, and we cannot do better than 
quote what hisbiographer says: “He .- 
loved children, and they loved him /” 
What an amiable character in a few 
words :— 


“He loved children, and they loved 
him. It was his delight to take them 
by the hand, and walk with them about 
the parish, telling them stories of St. 
Morwenna, St. Nectan, King Arthur, 
Sir Bevil Granville, smugglers.wreckers, 
pixies, and hobgoblins, in one unflag- 
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ging stream. So great was the affec- 
tion borne him by the children of his 
parish, that when they were ill and had 
to take physic, and the mothers could 
not induce them to swallow the nau- 
seous draught, the Vicar was sent for, 
and the little ones, without further 
struggle, swallowed the medicine ad- 
ministered by his hand. 

“A child said to him one day, 
‘Please, Mr. Hawker, did you ever see 
an angel ?’ 

“<Margaret,’ he answered solemnly, 
and took one of the child’s hands in 
his left palm, ‘there came to this door 
one day a poorman. He was in rags. 
Whence he came I know not. He ap- 
peared quite suddenly at the door. We 
gave him bread. There was something 
wonderful, mysterious, unearthly in his 
face. And I watched him as he went 
away. Look, Margaret! do you see 
that hill all gold and crimson with gorse 
and heather? He went that way. I 
saw him go up through the gold and 
crimson, up, still upwards, to where 
the blue sky is, and there I lost sight 
of him all at once. I saw him no more, 
but I thought of the words, ‘Be not for- 
getful to entertain strangers: for thereby 


. some have entertained angels una- 


wares. 


Although in some respects Mr. 
Baring-Gould’s biography is im- 
perfect and disappointing, still it 
1s written in a candid and sympa- 
thetic spirit, and is exceedingly in- 
teresting. He writes with an evi- 
dent desire to do Mr. Hawker jus- 
tice, and his delineation bears on it 
the impress of impartiality. Un- 
doubtedly Mr. Hawker had great 
originality of character, which was 
intensified by the training and as- 
sociations of his youth, as well as 
by the secluded life he led in a re- 
mote Cornish parish, shut out, com- 
paratively speaking, from contact 
with the world of action and pro- 
gress. He possessed powers and 
activity of mind far above the com- 
mon, had high poetic aptitudes, and, 
while fanciful, was superstitious. 
Admitting he wasself-willed, egotist- 
ical, deeply prejudiced, and capable 
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of indulging in deeply sarcastical 
and cutting sayings, still, amid all 
such minor imperfections of cha- 
racter, the grand amiability of his 
nature was ever cropping up and 
asserting itself—ever exercising a 
predominating and wholesome in- 
fluence—so that we cannot regard 
the Vicar of Morwenstow other- 
wise than as a man of distinguished 
ability and great kindliness of dis- 
position. 


Songs of Religion and Life. By 
John Stuart Blackie, Professor of 
Greek in the University of Edin- 
burgh. Edinburgh, Edmonston 
and Douglas. 1876.— Our last 
number contained a portrait and 
memoir of Professor Blackie. We 
have now the pleasure of bringing 
under the notice of our readers a 
new volume of poems from his 
fertile pen. 

We have only one fault to find 
with the Professor, and we state it 
at the outset. To separate Re- 
ligion from Life is unphilosophical. 
Professor Blackie separates them— 
but only on his title-page. His 
songs of Life are the Religio Vite. 

Would that Scotland had many 
such sons—men who can be re- 
ligious without being sectarian. 
Discord prevails there on every 
religious subject on which diversity 
of opinion is possible. Whether 
it is correct to pay for religious 
education: whether the Confession 
of Faith is to be swallowed entire 
or only in part: whether the sheep 
should elect their own shepherd or 
obey the instructions of a shepherd 
chosen for them otherwise: whether 
the “Covenant” and the burgher 
oath can be conscientiously sworn 
to, and similar questions, form nine- 
tenths of the so-called Religion of 
religious Scotland. 

Professor Blackie takes us into 
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a broader path, a diviner air. The 
littlenesses of religionists (not of 
religion) have no place in his song. 
He knows his God and worships 
him. But he worships neither 
priest nor parson, nor creed nor 
people. 

Here is healthy worship—doubt 
it who may :— 


“Tae Gop or GLEE. 


“ Aber die Gitter lieben der Menschen 
Weitvorbreitete gute Geschlechter. 
—GOoETHE, 


“Tf a mortal man might sing 
Theme above all mortal wing ; 
If the creatures of the clay 
With the name of God might play ; 
If the moulded breath might tell 
All that stirs the soul’s deep well, 
T would sing a song of glee, 
Father of all songs, to Thee ! 


“ Thou art not the awful thing, 
Iron ruler, despot king, 
Harsh, revengeful, stern, severe, 
Child of terror, birth of fear : 
Thou art nothing like to him, 
Ghost of sickly dreamer’s whim ; 
If I sing a song to Thee, 
It shall be a song of glee. 


“Fools may rant, and fools may rave, 
Loudly damn and loudly save, 
With a solemn sounding swell, 
Sweeping honest souls to hell, 
With church-blasts of mimic thunder 
Turning every over under ; 
Thou from wrath of man art free, 
God of gladness, God of glee! 


“What Thou art no tongue may say; 
I remember I am clay ; 
Scarcely knowing brother man, 
Shall I venture God to scan? 
From within and from without 
Full of dream and full of doubt, 
Feeling only lent from Thee, 
This glad Being, God of glee! 


“ Shall I set Thee on a throne 
Ruling solemnly alone ? 
Shall I dress Thee in strange glory? 
Grandly chant thy epic story ? 
Shall I lodge Thee in the tomb, 
There to lighten up my gloom P 
Shalt Thou'sleep in death with me, 
God of gladness, God of glee? 
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“Shall my wit be Thine inspector ? 
Shall my knife be Thy dissector ? 
Shall I perch Thee on a steeple, 

To feed the gaze of gaping people P 
Shall Ishow Thee round and round— 
Here explain and there expound ? 
In a cold creed prison Thee, 

God of gladness, God of glee ? 


“ Shalt Thou be my sworn director, 
Patroniser, and protector P 
Shall I stamp with Thy great seal 
All I think, and all I feel ? 
Shalt Thou be a horse to ride 
For the pranks of human pride ? 
And shall strife be born of Thee, 
God of gladness, God of glee? 


“Shalt Thou hug me in Thy breast, 
Fledgling of no human nest? 
Shall I be the one pet-lamb 
Of the terrible I AMP 
I the called and the elect, 

Thou Jehovah of a sect ? 
Bastards all, save only me, 
Thou my Father, God of glee P 


“O! it is a hard assay 
For the reach of human clay, 
And yet every fool will mount 
Thee to number, Thee to count, 
With a plummet and a square 
Meting out the pathless air ; 
Teach me how to think of Thee, 
God of gladness, God of glee! 


“Tf my tongue must lisp its lay, 
I will speak what best I may: 
I will say, Thou art a Soul, 
Weaving wisely through the whole ; 
I will say Thou art a Power 
Working good from hour to hour, 
I will say Thou art to me 
Light and Life, and Love and Glee. 


“ Thou art each, and Thou art all 
In Creation’s living hall, 
Every breathing shape of beauty, 
Every solemn voice of duty! 
Every high and holy mood, 
All that’s great, #1 ali that’s good, 
All is Echo s2:t from Thee, 
God of gladn»ss, God of g'ee !” 


We have preferred to quote an 
entire poem rather than make a 
selection of verses from the various 
“Songs” which are contained in 
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Professor Blackie’s volume. The 
distinctive characteristic of his 
verse is not the polish of solitary 
phrases or stanzas, but the healthy, 
manly way in which he deals with the 
subjects of his choice. Detached 
verses would not have so well 
shown this as an entire poem does. 
Professor Blackie is “ at war with 
the whole overstrained style of ex- 
isting poetry.” We quote his own 
words. We cordially agree with 
him. Most of our poets give us 
phrases instead of thoughts. We 
do not consider it a good symptom 
of the times that our most melo- 
dious versifiers are more given to 
imitate or reproduce the classics 
than to think the thoughts of the 
day. Yet such is the fact; and the 
question is worthy of consideration 
—whetherthat fact is evidence of de- 
generacy in our English literature ? 
We commend Professor Blackie’s 
book to our readers. His prayer, 
“ Sancte Socrates, Ora pro Nobis!” 
an inyocation to the Greek Sage to 
come down and help to clear away 
the trivialities of modern religious 
thought in Scotland, is a piece of 
sarcasm we have seldom seen 
ualled since the days of the Dean 
of St. Patrick. ‘Trimurti,” a 
hymn to the Hindoo Trinity, isa 
religious lesson that has never be- 
fore been read so firmly. For 
part of “The Hope of the Hetero- 
dox” we must find room. It is a 
creed that all should believe :— 


“In Thee, O blessed God, I hope, 
In Thee, in Thee, in Thee! 
Though banned by Presbyter and 
Pope 
My trust is still in Thee. 
Thou wilt not cast thy servant out 
' Because he chanced to see 
With his own eyes, and dared to 
doubt 
What praters preach of Thee. 
Ono! no! no! 
For ever and ever and aye 
(Though Pope and Presbyter bray) 
Thou wilt not cast away 
An honest soul from Thee. 
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“T look around on earth and sky, 
And Thee, and ever Thee, 
With open heart and open eye 
How can I fail to see ? 
My ear drinks in from field and fell 
Life's rival floods of glee; 
Where _—_ the priest his private 
he 
When all is full of Thee ? 
Ono! no! no! 
Though flocks of sacred geese 
Give Heaven’s high ear no peace, 
I still enjoy a lease 
Of happy thoughts from Thee.” 


The volume is an admirable speci- 
men of typography, and is a credit 
in every sense to the publishers. 


Lectures, Addresses, and other 
Literary Remains. By the late 
Rev. F. W. Robertson, M.A. 
London: H. 8. King & Co. 1876. 
—Though the contents of this vo- 
lume were called forth by circum- 
stances of a local and temporary 
character, they have a claim to 
general consideration, both as bio- 
graphical reminiscences and on ac- 
count of their intrinsic value. 
Robertson was a man of no ordinary 
mould. He was at once a hero and 
a martyr, a clergyman of fervent 
piety, powerful eloquence, and rare 
freedom of thought, of wide and 
warm sympathies, of unselfish aims 
and untiring exertions for the good 
of others, of high-spirited honour 
and child-like humility, of unflinch- 
ing daring and delicate sensibility, 
of unmitigated hatred and scorn for 
hypocrisy, bigotry, tyranny, and 
injustice, and at the same time of 
kindly sorrow for the frailties of 
human nature, and tender compas- 
sion for the oppressed and afflicted. 
Eloquent as were his sermons—and 
the more impressive because deli- 
vered extemporaneously—his “<7 
life was still more effective in dif- 
fusing the spirit of Christianity 
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around him. In the short space of 
six years he endeared to himself 
persons of all classes at Brighton, 
especially the thoughtful and in- 
quiring, the toiling and the suf- 
fering. ~ 

Any memorial throwing light 
upon such a mind and character is 
to be prized. The present volume 
may be recommended as a valuable 
supplement to Mr. Stopford Brooke's 
admirable Life of Robertson, one 
of the few really good biographies to 
be met with. But it also ort 
attention for the independent, if 
not original, thoughts, and the noble 
sentiments, expressed in forcible, 
clear, and eloquent language, it con- 
tains. As at once an illustration 
and a proof, we may cite a passage 
from a lecture on the influence of 
poetry :— 


“Lastly, I name the refining in- 
fluence of Poetry. We shall confine 
our proofs to that which it has already 
done in making men and life less sav- 
age, carnal, and mercenary; and this 
especially in the three departments 
which were the peculiar sphere of the 
Poetry which is called romantic. Be- 
neath its influence passion became love ; 
selfishness, honour; and war, chivalry. 

“‘ The first of these, as a high senti- 
ment, can only be said to have come 
into existence with the Christianity of 
the Middle Ages. All who are familiar 
with the Greek and Roman Poetry, 
know that the sentiment which now 
bears the name, was unknown to the 
ancients. It became what it is when 
passion had been hallowed by imagina- 
tion. Then, and not till then, it became 
loyalty to female worth, consecrated by 
religion. For the sacred thought of a 
Virgin Mother _— its sanctity over 
the whole idea of the sex. Christianity 
had given to the world a new object for 
its imagination; and the idolatry into 
which it passed in the Church of Rome 
was but the inevitable result of the 
effort of rude minds struggling to ex- 
press in form the new idea of a divine 
sacredness belonging to feminine qual- 
ities of meekness and purity, which the 
ages before had overlooked. That this 
influence of the religious element of the 
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imagination on the earthlier feeling is 
not fanciful but historical, might be 
shown in the single case of Ignatius 
Loyola, on whose ardent temperament 
the influences of his age worked strong- 
ly. Hence it was that there seemed 
nothing profane when the chivalrous 
gallantry of the soldier transformed 
itself by, to him, a most natural transi- 
tion, into a loyal dedication of all his 
powers to One who was ‘not a coun- 
tess, nor a duchess, but much greater.’ 
But only think how he must have 
shrunk from this transference of hom- 
age, as blasphemous, if his former 
earthlier feelings had not been elevated 
by a religous imagination; if, in short, 
his affections had been like those of 
the Greeks and Romans! 

“And while on the subject of the 
influence of all the higher feelings in 
elevating passion into that which is un- 
selfish and pure, and even sublime, I 
will remind you of those glorious lines 
of Lovelace in reply to a reproach on 
account of absence caused by duty: 


“¢ Yet this inconstancy is such 
As you, too, shall adore ; 
I could not love thee, dear, so much, 
Loved I not honour more.’ 


“ Under the influence of imagination, 
selfishness became honour. Doubtless, 
the law of honour is only half-Christian. 
Yet it did this: it proclaimed the in- 
visible truth above the visible comfort. 
It consecrated certain acts as right, un- 
calculatingly and independently of con- 
sequences. It did not say—it will be 
better for you in the end if you do hon- 
ourably. It said—you must do honour- 
ably, though it be not better for you to 
do it, but worse, and deathful. It was 
not religion; but it was better than the 
popular, merely prudential, mercenary 
religion, which says, ‘ Honesty is the 
best policy: godliness is gain: do right 
and you will not lose by it.’ Honour 
said, Perhaps you will lose—all—life: 
lose then like a man; for there is some- 
thing higher than life, dearer than even 
your eternal gain.’ It was not purely 
religious : for it retained the selfish ele- 
ment. But it was a more refined self- 
ishness which permitted a man to take 
another's life in defence of his honour, 
than that which requires him to do it 
in defence of his purse. 

« Finally, through poetic imagination 
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war became chivalry. The practice of 
arms ceased to be ‘a conflict of kites 
and crows’; it was guarded by a re- 
fined courtesy from every rude and un- 
generous abuse of superior strength. 

“Upon this point there is much 
sophistry prevalent; therefore it is 
worth while to see how the matter 
really stands. A truly great man—the 
American Channing—has said, I re- 
member, somewhere in his works, that 
if armies were dressed in a hangman’s 
or a butcher's garb, the false glare of 
military enthusiasm would be destroyed, 
and war would be seen in its true as- 
pect as butchery. 

“It is wonderful how the generous 
enthusiasm of Dr. Channing has led 
him into such a sophism. Take away 
honour, and imagination,and Poetry from 
war, and it becomes carnage. Doubtless. 
And take away public spirit and invis- 
ible principles from resistance to a tax, 
and Hampden becomes a noisy dema- 
gogue. Take away the grandeur of his 
cause, and Washington is a rebel, in- 
stead of the purest of patriots. Take 
away imagination from love, and what 
remains? Let a people treat with scorn 
the defenders of its liberties, and invest 
them with the symbols of degradation, 
and it will soon have no one to defend 
it. This is but a truism. 

“ But it is a falsity if it implies that 
the mere change of symbolic dress, un- 
less the dress truly represented a pre- 
vious change of public feeling, would 
reverse the feeling with which the pro- 
fession of arms is regarded. So long 
as people found it impossible to con- 
found the warrior with the hangman, 
all that a change of garb could do would 
be to invest the sign with new dignity. 
Things mean become noble by associa- 
tion; the Thistle—the Leek—the Broom 
of the Plantagenets—the Garter—and 
the Death's Head and Cross Bones on 
the front of the Black Brunswickers, 
typical of the stern resolve to avenge 
their Chief—methinks those symbols 
did not exactly change the soldier into 
a sexton! 

But the truth is that here, as else- 
where, Poetry has reached the truth, 
while science and common-sense have 
missed it. It has distinguished—as, in 
spite of all mercenary and feeble so- 

histry, men ever will distinguish—war 
from mere bloodshed. It has discerned 
the higher feelings which lie beneath 
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its revolting features. Carnage is ter- 
rible. The conversion of producers 
into destroyers is a calamity. Death, 
and insults to woman worse than death 
—and human features obliterated be- 
neath the hoof of the war-horse—and 
reeking hospitals, and ruined commerce, 
and violated homes, and broken hearts 
—they are all awful. But there is some- 
thing worse than death. Cowardice is 
worse. And the decay of enthusiasm 
and manliness is worse. And it is 
worse than death, ay, worse than a 
hundred thousand deaths, when a peo- 
ple has gravitated down into the creed 
that the ‘wealth of nations’ consists, 
not in generous hearts—‘ Fire in each 
breast, and freedom on each brow ’—in 
national virtues, and primitive simpli- 
city, and heroic endurance, and prefer- 
ence of duty to life;—not in men, but 
in silk, and cotton, and something that 
they call ‘capital.’ Peace is blessed. 
Peace, arising out of charity. But 
peace, springing out of the calculations 
of selfishness, is not blessed. If the 
price: to be paid for peace is this, that 
wealth accumulate and men decay, 
better far that every street in every 
town of our once noble country should 
run blood!” 


It may be questioned whether this 
conclusion will bear strict investi- 
gation. Robertson, in his eagerness 
to express himself with striking 
force, is sometimes betrayed into 
paradox. Thus, in one of his ad- 
dresses, he says: “There is a deal 
of religion in an earnest hearty 
laugh, that comes ringing from the 
heart. That man is a bad man 
who has not within him the power 
of a hearty laugh.” This is of 
course suggested by what Shak- 
speare says of music, but is much 
less defensible. The great objection 
to peace obtained by a sacrifice of 
honour is the certainty that it must 
soon lead to further unworthy con- 
cession, and ultimately to war, 
under most unfavourable circum- 
stances, There is truth in the fol- 
lowing distinction between Shak- 
speare and Wordsworth :— 


“ Shakspere is an universal poet 
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because he utters all that which is in 
men; Wordsworth, because he speaks 
that which is in all men. There is 
much difference between these two 
statements. 

“The perfection of Shakspere, like all 
the highest perfection, consists, not in 
the predominance of a single quality, 
or feeling, but in the just balance and 
perfect harmony of all. You cannot 
say whether the tragic element of our 
nature, or the comic, predominates ; 
whether he has more sympathy with its 
broad laugh, or its secret sigh; with 
the contemplativeness of Hamlet, which 
lets the moment of action pass, or the 
promptitude of Hotspur; with the aris- 
tocratic pride of Coriolanus, which can- 
not deign to canvass the mob for votes, 
or the coarse wit and human instincts 
of the serving men. 

“Wordsworth, on the contrary, gives 
to us humanity stripped of its peculiar- 
ities ; the feelings which do not belong 
to this man or that, this or that age, 
but are the heritage of our common 
nature. ‘That,’ says he in a private 
letter, ‘which will distinguish my 
poems hereafter from those of other 
poets is this: that while other poets 
laboured to exhibit that which distin- 
guishes one man from another, espe- 
cially the dramatic poets, I have made 
it my concern to exhibit that which is 
common to all men.’” 


Robertson, though a man of re- 
fined taste and a staunch supporter 
of hereditary rank, showed remark- 
able interest in the welfare of the 
working classes, for whose benefit 
most of the addresses in this volume 
were composed. By his evident sin- 
cerity and earnestness he completely 
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gained their confidence, and by his 
plain-spoken fidelity, sound advice, 
and noble example he rendered them 
invaluable service. He thus did 
much to render the Church popular 
amongst them ; yet, strange to say, 
the clergy and members of the 
Church were his most cruel perse- 
cutors, even to death. 

This was owing to his remarkable 
independence of thought. In mat- 
ters of doctrine he called no man 
master, nor did he claim to be any 
man’s master. Like every one who 
thinks for himself, he stood alone, 
and often painfully felt his isolation. 
He could find something to approve 
of in nearly every school,—except, 
perhaps, the evangelical, to which 
he originally belonged,—but at 
the same time something he could 
not accept ; and, as he abhorred all 
compromise, and asserted his opi- 
nions without disguise or attempt 
to soften them down, he provoked 
hostility rather than inspired confi- 
dence. It must be admitted that 
there was a certain degree of crudity 
and instability about his views, 
which, with all his ingenuity and 
subtlety, he could hardly render 
consistent and generally acceptable. 
Still, the undeniable purity of his 
intentions, and great public useful- 
ness of his labours, both in the 
pulpit and every-day life, might, 
one would think, have screened him 
from the misrepresentation,calumny, 
and odium to which he was exposed. 


The Epie of Hades. By the Author of “Songs of Two Worlds.” 


London, H. 8. King & Co. 


1876.—The author of the present volume, 


who introduced himself to public notice four or five years ago as “A 
New Writer,” has by this time secured an honourable position na 
living poets. His three series of “Songs of Two Worlds” have eac 

arrived at a second edition, and are considered to indicate continued 
advance in power and skill. On publishing the third series, he intimated 
that it might be his last work, but encouraged, it would seem, by the 
favour awarded to three stories entitled “‘ From Hades,” he has repub- 
lished them with a number of other similar tales in the volume before us. 
In so doing he has acted wisely, both for his own reputation and the 
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ublic interest. So sweet a singer and so sound a thinker ought not to 
silent in this busy bustling age, when visible and tangible objects 
absorb men’s thoughts to the exclusion of higher and purer realities, and 
when even science, literature, and art are cultivated with a view to their 
practical advantages rather than for their own sake. It is no less true 
now than it was in Wordsworth’s time, that “ the world is too much with 
us,”’ and the refining and elevating influence of poetry is required to raise 
us above the dead level of hard matter of fact to a purer and brighter 
atmosphere of beauty, love, and truth. 
We say, then, the author of this volume has done well not to discon- 
tinue writing. He has also chosen his subject well. As to the difficulty 
under which the modern poet labours in this respect, he says :— 


“We have no more 
The world to choose from, who, where’er we turn, 
Tread through old thoughts and fair. 

Yet must we sing— 

We have no choice; and if more hard the toil 
In noon, when all is clear, than in the fresh 
White mists of early morn, yet do we find 
Achievement its own guerdon, and at last 
The rounder song of manhood grows more sweet 
Than the high note of youth.” 


The beautiful legends of classical antiquity deserve to be kept in re- 
membrance, and are well suited for this writer's powers. He has an 
evident relish for them, and reproduces them with graceful skill. If his 
interpretation of them be not in accordance with the latest teachings of 
comparative mythology, or the ancient modes of thought, the lessons 
he derives from them are at least appropriate and wholescme. From 
the legend of Actwon he deduces two distinct though sir ilar morals. 
Actzon, after having told how he was torn to pieces by hs dogs, thus 
concludes :— 


“ Wherefore I walk 
Along these dim fields peopled with the ghosts 
Of heroes who have left the ways of earth 
For this faint ghost of them. Sometimes I think, 
Pondering on what has been, that all my days 
Were shadows, all my life an allegory ; 
And, though I know sometimes some fainter gleam 
Of the old beauty move me, and sometimes 
Some beat of the old pulses, that my life, 
For ever hurrying on in hot pursuit, 
To fall at length self-slain, was but a tale 
Writ large by Zeus upon a mortal life, 
Writ large, and yet a riddle ; for sometimes 
I read its meaning thus: Life is a chase, 
And man the hunter, always following on, 
With hounds of rushing thought or fiery sense, 
Some hidden truth or beauty, fleeting still 
For ever through the thick-leaved coverts vast 
And wind-worn wolds of life. And if we turn 
A moment from the hot pursuit to seize 
Some chance-brought sweetness, other than the search 
To which our life is set,—some dalliance, 
Some outward shape of Art, some lower love, 
Some charm of wealth and sleek content and home,— 
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Then, if we check an instant, the swift chase 
Of fierce untempered energies which pursue, 
With jaws unsated and a thirst for life, 
Bears down on us with clanging shock, and whelms 7 
Our prize and us in ruin. 
And sometimes 

I seem to myself a thinker, who at last, 
By some dark lake of thought unknown, unseen, 
Amid the chase and capture of low ends, 
Comes one day on some perfect truth, and looks 
Till the fair vision blinds him heart and brain, 
And, all his.former_nature hurrying on, 
‘ine strong brute forces and uucuechca * ~2Lus, 
Finding him bound and speechless, think him now 
No more their master, but some soulless thing ; 
And leap on him, and seize him, and possess 
His life, till through death's gate he pass to life, 
And his own ghost revives. But looks no more 
Upon the truth unveiled, but through a cloud 
Of creed and faith and longing, which shall change 
One day to perfect knowledge. 

But whoe’er 
Shall read the riddle of my life, I walk 
In this dim land amid dim ghosts of kings, 
As one day thou shalt ; meantime, fare thou well.” 


It may be questioned whether the author has chosen the most appro- 
priate title for his work, which is not so much an epic as a series of 
charming myths, charmingly related and interspersed with thought. 
Like Dante, he represents himself as passing through the region of 
departed spirits, some of the most distinguished of whom he describes, 
and hears from them the circumstances of their life and death. 

In thus reproducing ancient legends he follows Tennyson, something of 
whose manner he has caught, particularly his fondness for alliteration, but 
he cannot be fairly charged with slavish imitation. He has innate power 
of his own, and a distinct individuality. If not a poet of the highest 
creative order, he possesses real poetic feeling and true artistic taste. 
His verse is highly finished, smooth, and sweet, yet strong and clear. 
Its chief deficiency is want of warmth. It is chaste but cold, more like 
a marble statue than a glowing picture. One cannot but admire the 
perfection of the workmanship, the classic repose and freedom from 
exaggeration, the even flow of the metre, the variety of the rhythm, and 
the aptness of the diction. At the same time there is little to stir the 
feelings or soften the heart. The reader is neither fired with indignation 
nor touched with pity. This is no doubt owing in a great measure to the 
nature of the subject. The persons and events described are so unlike 
those we now meet with, that they fail to awaken our sympathies, and are 
even hard to realize. Perhaps the most successful of the author’s efforts 
to assist us in doing this is his story of Eurydice, thus told by herself as 
she addresses Orpheus :— 


“ Dear voice and lyre now silent, which I heard 
Across yon sullen river, bringing to me 
All my old life, and he, the ferryman, 
Heard and obeyed, and the grim monster heard 
And fawned on you. Joyous thou cam’st and free, 
Like a white sunbeam from the dear bright earth, 
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Where suns shone clear, and moons beamed bright, and streams 
Laughed with a rippling music (nor as here 
The dumb stream stole, the veiled sky slept, the fields 
Were lost in twilight). Like a morning breeze, 
Which blows in summer from the gates of dawn 
Across the fields of spice, and wakes to life 
Their slumbering perfume, through this silent land 
Of whispering voices and of half-closed eyes, 
Where scarce a footstep sounds, nor any strain 
Of earthly song, thou cam’st; and suddenly 
The pale cheeks flushed a little, the murmured words 
Rose to a faint, thin treble ; the throne of ghosts 
Pacing aidny vie Sunless ways and still, 
Felt a new life. Thou camest, dear, and straight 
The dull cold river broke in sparkling foam, 
The pale and scentless flowers grew perfumed ; last 
To the dim chamber, where with the sad queen 
I sat in gloom, and silently inwove 
Dead wreaths of amaranths ; thy music came 
Laden with life, and I, who seemed to know 
Not life’s voice only, but my own, rose up, 
Along the hollow pathways following 
The sound which brought back earth and life and love, 
And memory and longing. Yet I went 
With half-reluctant footsteps, as of one 
Whom passion draws, or some high fantasy, 
Despite himself, because some subtle spell, 
Part born of dread to cross that sullen stream 
And its grim guardians, part of secret shame 
Of the young airs and freshness of the earth, 
Being that I was, enchained me. 
Then at last, 
From voice and lyre so high a strain arose 
As trembled on the utter verge of being, 
And thrilling, poured out life. Thus closelier drawn 
I walked with thee, shut in by halcyon sound 
And soft environments of harmony, 
Beyond the ghostly gates, beyond the dim 
Calm fields, where the beetle hummed and the pale owl 
Stole noiseless from the copse, and the white blooms 
Stretched thin for lack of sun: so fair a light 
Born out of consonant sound environed me. 
Nor looked I backward, as we seemed to move 
To some high goal of thought and life and love, 
Like twin birds flying fast with equal wing 
Out of the night, to meet the coming sun 
Above a sea. But on thy dear fair eyes, 
The eyes that well I knew on the old earth, 
I looked not, for with still averted gaze 
Thou leddest, and I followed; for, indeed, 
While that high strain was sounding, I was rapt 
In faith and a high courage, driving out 
All doubt and discontent and womanish fear, 
Nay, even my love itself. But when awhile 
It sunk a little, or seemed to sink and fall 
To lower levels, seeing that use makes blunt 
The too accustomed ear, straightway, desire 
To look once more on thy recovered eyes 
Seized me, and oft I called with piteous voice, 
Beseeching thee to turn. But thou long time 
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Wert even as one who heard not; with grave sigh 
And waving hand denying. Finally, 
When now we neared the stream, on whose far shore 
Lay life, great terror took me, and I shricked 
Thy name, as in despair. Then thou, as one 
Who knows him set in some great jeopardy, 
- A swift death fronting him on either hand, 
Didst slowly turning gaze ; and lo! I saw 
Thine eyes grown awful, life that looked on death, 
Clear purity on dark and cankered sin, 
The immortal on corruption,—not the eyes 
That erst I knew in life, but dreadfuller ; 
And stranger ; as I looked, I seemed to swoon, 
Some blind force whirled me back, and when I woke 
I saw thee vanish in the middle stream, 
A speck on the dull waters, taking with thee 
My life, and leaving love with me. But I 
Not for myself bewail, but ali for thee, 
Who, but for me, wert now among the stars 
With thy great Lord; I sitting at thy feet. 
But now the fierce and unrestrainéd band 
Of passions woman-natured, finding thee 
Scornful of love within thy Thracian cave, 
With blind rage falling on thee, tore thy limbs, 
And left thee to the Muses’ sepulture, 
While thy soul dwells in Hades; but I wail 
My weakness always, who for Love destroyed 
The life that was my Love. I prithee, dear, 
Forgive me if thou canst, who has lost heaven 
To save a loving woman.” 


This is powerful and vivid description in highly-wrought verse. It ig 
unfortunate, however, that in the line,— 


“To the dim chamber, where, with the sad queen, 


the accent should twice fall on the insignificant little word the, and that 
two verses ending with the same alliteration, “ and life and love,” should 
be so near each other. 

Now that the author has got into a vein which he has hitherto worked 
with such success, we trust he will continue his operations in the same 
direction, and bring to light other valuable gems of ancient lore. 





Charold: The Heart-History of a Poet’s Youth. By Ernest Playne, 
B.A. Dublin, Hodges, Foster & Co. London, Simpkin & Co., 1876.— 
This is not Mr. Playne’s first appearance as an author. Some six years 
ago he published, as he says, not a few verses entitled, “ A Young Poet’s 
Last Words.” He now comes before the public with more last words, in 
five books, the first two and part of the third of which appear in the 
present volume, and are to be followed by the remainder as soon as 
possible. The form of this “heart-history” is neither biographical nor auto- 
biographical narrative, but rather that of a drama, consisting of soliloquy 
and dialogue, from which the circumstances of the young poet’s life, and 
the various phases of thought, opinion, and feeling, through which he 
passed, may be gathered indirectly. To render such a method of repre- 
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sentation effective, requires a greater power of dramatic construction than 
falls to the lot uf many, and we think Mr. Playne would have been wise to 
confine himself to a simple narrative form. 

The author makes no pretension to originality, acknowledging that he 
is largely indebted to Wordsworth’s “ Excursion” for his synopsis, and to 
other writers for many of his materials. “It is also to be understood,” 
he says, “ on all occasions in which the reader of ‘ Charold’ shall suspect 
that he has already met with this thought and the other illustration, he is 
forthwith to change his suspicion into conviction, but cherish the idea in 

uestion, so it be worthy, and thank the Author of ‘ Charold’ for having 
introduced it to him first-hand or second.” The charming naiveté of this 
confession will not prevent many readers from seeing that it amounts to a 
defence of wholesale borrowing, provided the ideas borrowed are good. 
It is a pity that even the name of Mr. Playne’s poem should so irresistibly 
remind one of “ Childe Harold.” 

A more serious objection to the work is the excessive amount of space 
devoted to religious discussions. A poet, like all thoughtful persons, may 
be imagined to have his difficulties and doubts on such subjects, and they 
may therefore be fairly allowed a place in the history of his inner life, but 
it should be a subordinate place in a poetic representation. Versified 
argumentation is not poetry, nor can it be made to harmonize well with 
poetry. Mr. Playne admits that his arguments are not new, and even 
supposing them satisfactory, we cannot help thinking them out of place in 
a work of this nature. 

To give some idea of the author’s mode of treating the main subject he 
has taken in hand, we will quote part of a speech by the imaginary 


poet :— 


“ The bright child-brother often, when he hears 
His full-grown seniors talk of long-past years, 
The games and sports in which they took delight— 
Often will picture to his inward sight 

Those bearded, bronzed, athletic men when they 

Like unto him enjoyed their fill of play: 

While therefrom drawing earnest sanguinely 

Of the sure, if slow, advancing time, when he 

Must buckle on his armour too, and shall 

Like them be wonder'd-at, strong, grand, and tall. 

Ev’n so, while on the more conspicuous 

O’ the universe’s marvels gazing thus, 

I pictured a far time when they, like me, 

Were just aspiring from their infancy. 

Such wild, vague longings flitted through my brain! 
Swift vanishing—but to return again : 

Their re-appearings, too, so unexpected, 

They oft had flown before their presence was detected. 
Nor was their being, power, a whit less real 

That they too spiritual were—ideal— 

For language to embody: they by Though 

Were often too ethereal to be caught ;— 

* Unthought-like thoughts that are the souls of thought.” 
At such times felt I like the seer of old 

About some dread monition to unfuld: 

Straight up he stands, with flashing eye,—his breast 

By the informing deity opprest 

And swollen! Raptured, to the force subdued 
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Of the incumbent and inspiring god, 
Passive and powerless! Violent trembling seizes 
Heart, body, limbs; the blood within him freezes— 
His hair, too, startles! Thus transported, I 
Have sometimes paused beneath the broad deep sky, 
On hill-top, shore, or plain, when the elements 

* Slumbered or warred. A secret influence, 
Subtle and unaccountable, which Will 
Could not resist, would my whole being thrill, 
My blood commingling with and urging on; 
And causing when it through me thus had gone,— 
The functions abrogating of my brain,— 
Joy so exceeding 'twas exceeding pain ! 
Mine eyeballs strained and glisten’d, tingled mine ears : 
I'd seem as one o’ercome of mortal fears 
If any had beheld; and almost aye 
The ecstatic transport wept itself away. 
Till once—the scene lives now before my sight ;— 
‘The moon is up, and yet it is not night; 
Sunset the sky divided with her’ still : 
I stayed me on the beach beneath the hill. 
Not in tears only from this trance I woke : 
First into frantic utterance I broke,— 
Even as the Sybil in the spell-thralled hour 
Pronounceth words o’er which she hath no pow'r :— 
‘Ye are my Brothers, Sun, Wind, Stars, Hills, Sea! 
Ye are my Brothers, though a child I be:-— 
Ye are my Brothers, and have been like me! 
O Sun, Parent of Beauty, Source of Light! 
I'll be, like thee, beneficent and bright. 
Hail, wondrous Ocean! Worship’s stateliest Shrine ! 
Thy vastness, strength, sublimity,—all thine ;— 
Thy oneness through all changes,—shall be mine. 
O stars, illumining night’s vault of blue, 
Or lonely smiling storms and darkness through ! 
I shall be loving, gentle, pure, like you. 
Like thee, Pale Queen, mute-moving to thy reign, 
Duty and patience I'll oppose to pain! 
Free Wind, far-wand'’ring—whither, whence, unknown ! 
A viewless Spirit potent as thine own 
For love and wrath, within me hath its throne. 
O cloud-crowned mountain, rooted in the sea! 
Mysterious, great, and calm, I too shall be. 
Steep, darkling cliffs—how stern ye are, how grand! 
How ye the elemental shocks withstand ! 
Though on your fronts, of most unrighteous wars 
Ye, unresenting, bear so many scars, 
Upon your foreheads many a lightning-rift,— 
Serene, majestic, still, your heads you lift, 
Unawed, uncowed! Unyielding, fixed as you, 
Resigned and tranqui!}, I, your Brother, shall be too! 
For we are Brothers,—Sun, Wind, Stars, Hills, Sea !— 
I am your Brother, though a child I be! 
Ye are my Brothers, and have been like me!” 


Mr. Playne may here be considered at his best. Elsewhere he is not 
so successful. He says he has “ worked and thought earnestly, and trust- 
fully, and patiently,” and therefore claims consideration, which we most 
willingly accord him. At the same time he must excuse us for saying 
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that some of his lines are not so smooth and elegant as could be wished, as 
for example :-— 


“T never cared to leave it; saving when 
My mother told some tale of Italy, 
Its skies and glories, I used think how I 
Might like myself hereafter to behold 
The scenes she spake about that charm’d her so.” 


The third line is not only clumsy in the extreme, but positively in- 
correct. Mr. Playne affects the free-and-easy style rather too much; 
after the manner of Browning, whom it is not safe for other writers to 
imitate. To use his bow with effect, one must have his strength of arm. 
Mr. Playne is also too fond of using French words and phrases, and 
introduces strange words into our language, such as all-where and 


greaterness, 


Shadows of Coming Events ; or, 
the Eastern Menace. By Lieutenant- 
Colonel Arthur Cory, Bengal Staff 
Corps. Henry 8. King and Co., 
London, 1876.—It may be taken as 
an axiom of sound statesmanship 
that the greatness of the British 
Empire is identified with the pros- 
perity of its colonial possessions. 
Interwoven with those possessions 
are interests of vast imperial mag- 
nitude, the importance of which 
are scarcely susceptible of exaggera- 
tion. We hear, indeed, a great 
deal of flippant assertion of late 
about the burthensome inutility of 
our colonies—that they are an ex- 
haustive drain on the mother coun- 
try, and a source of weakness rather 
than of strength. With such poli- 
tical philosophy we have no sym- 
pathy whatever. It is a pseudo- 
philosophy based on a very unen- 
lightened view of the relations that 
naturally subsist bétween a mother 
country and its colonial offshoots. 

Colonies, no doubt, may be made 
a source of weakness by the blind 
and perverse rule of the home 
government. As in the case of our 
North American States, a policy of 
wanton injustice may be followed 
to such an extent, as not only to 
justify revolt, but compel the asser- 
tion of their absolute independence. 


But there is no fear that such a 
grievous policy will ever again be 
adopted by British ministers, or 
sanctioned bya British Parliament. 
Our colonial policy is now based on 
wise, considerate, and enlightened 
principles of reciprocity, and such 
a policy is the strongest tie that 
can bind colonial and home inte- 
rests together. 

So far from considering our 
colonies a source of weakness, we 
contend that, under enlightened 
government, they become a great 
source of prosperity and strength. 
In fact, the more closely we inves- 
tigate the elements of British power 
and greatness, the more clearly will 
it be seen how intimate is their 
dependency on the growth and 
prosperity of our colonial posses- 
sions ; while most assuredly beyond 
all comparison the greatest of those 
possessions is our vast Indian Em- 
pire. As Colonel Corry observes,— 


“ Important as our relations are with 
America, and injurious to our interests 
as would be any loss to us of territory 
in that continent, both loss and injury 
would shrink into absolute insignifi- 
cance if compared with that which 
threatens us in the prospect of any de- 
cline of our empire in India. It is 
mainly from her that we derive our 
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vast wealth and the boundless pros- 
perity we enjoy. It is from her, ‘ the 
storehouse of the world,’ as Peter the 
Great called her, that our coffers are 
filled to overflowing. Thousands of 
English families owe competence and 
affluence to Indiaalone. She supports 
half our army. The greatest trading 
company in the world owed its existence 
to her. Itis not too much to say that 
it is the possession of India which con- 
fers on Great Britain her only claim to 
be a first-rate Power. Statistical in- 
formation concerning this great and to 
us essential dependency is on so vast a 
scale, and so easy of access to all 
readers, that it is no part of the design 
of this volume to reproduce it here. 
But we have only to bear in minda 
few significant items of it to perceive 
how all-important she is to us. 

“ A dominion of more than a million 
square miles, producing a revenue of 
more than fifty million pounds sterling 
annually, remits directly and for ex- 
penditure in Great Britain fourteen 
millions a year. Add to this profits on 
trade, private remittances, interest on 
loans, on public works, railways, and 
telegraphs, and then conceive what 
would follow if India were severed 
from us. Her resources have not yet 
approached their full development; 
they are practically inexhaustible, and 
their flow to us, great as it is, only at 
the comparative commencement of its 
course. Indicating, then, only what 
she really is to us, and assuming it to 
be generally understood, we shall pass 
on to the main object of our inquiry, 
not forgetting, though without expa- 
tiating on, what she is to us in other 
respects than mere money profit. We 
shall assume that England does not 
forget that for more than a century 
India has been the scene of some of 
her proudest triumphs, the training- 
ground of some of her best soldiers, 
the school of some of her truest heroes. 
We shall take it for granted that our 
national pride, as well as our national 
sense of profit, certainly precludes our 
acquiescence in the tame delivery of 
such & possession to another Power. 

“In that assumption we have now to 
inquire of what nature is our tenure of 
this dominion to which we owe so 
much? What have we to fear for it ? 
How are we to maintain it?” 
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The inflexible policy of Russia is 
directed to the conquest of India. 
Such appears to be the settled con- 
viction of our author’s mind, and 
the attempt may be made, he thinks, 
much sooner than is generally ap- 
prehended; while, as regards the 
means we could command to resist 
such an aggression, he takes a very 
desponding view. He considers 
the efficiency of the army now 
maintained in India to have been 
sadly impaired under the system 
that now prevails. The changes 
introduced since the mutiny he 
regards as singularly unfortunate ; 
and in fairness it must be admitted 
that he sustains his case by a large 
body of evidence. The native 
army, more especially, he asserts 
has greatly deteriorated from the 
high standard it had attained under 
the Company :— 


“The present state of the native 
army may be summarised thus: It is 
much too small for its purpose even in 
peace, and we have no troops adequate 
to a war. It is under-officered to a 
state of inefficiency. The pressure on 
those officers it has is far too great; 
and where men have more to do than 
they can possibly do well they break 
down of necessity. This will be made 
manifest in the moment of any diffi- 
culty. The officers are divided into 
two classes—the old, who are well-nigh 
despairing; and the young, who are 
contemptuous. The reaction of these 
evils cannot but affect the native 
soldiers. They cannot but perceive 
the lack of interest and the loosening 
of the ties between themselves and 
their superiors. They are patient and 
bide their time > they draw their pay, 
and do their work perfunctorily. But 
the vital spark that should animate an 
army to render it a sentient as well as 
acorporate body, and to confer upon 
it the best portion of its power, is 
extinct.” 


Admitting the correctness of our 
author's views respecting Russian 
ambition, and that the time will 
come when we shall be compelled 
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to fight for the retention of our 
Indian Empire, still, such a time, 
according to all reasonable calcula- 
tion, must be very far distant in- 
deed. Accepting all that is imputed 
to Russian ambition, and admitting 
that in territorial extent, population, 
and material resources, Russia pos- 
sesses all the elements of a colossal 
military power, it is, nevertheless, 
evident that many generations must 
elapse before that power can attain 
anything like a development so for- 
midable as to endanger our Indian 
Empire. Besides, what reason 
have we to suppose that the views 
of the European powers would then 
be more favourable to Russian ag- 
gression and aggrandizement than 
they are now? 

Whatever may be the military 
development attained by Russia a 
century or so hence, we regard any 
hostile movement against India in 
our day as the wildest of improba- 
bilities. The supposition that such 
an aggression is now contemplated 
is the most gratuitous and imagi- 
nary possible. The mind must be 
far gone under the influence of 
Russophobia to entertain it. 

People who talk loosely of Russia 
appearing suddenly some morning 
on our Indian frontier with an over- 
whelming force, and conquering the 
whole empire by a coup de main, 
really indulge in an unpardonable 
amount of folly. Besides other 
most important mistakes, they ap- 
pear to be totally insensible to the 
vast difficulties of the geographical 
position—thousands of miles inter- 
vening between the centre of 
Russia’s strength and the frontiers 
of India. 

It is reasonable to assume, after 
the dearly bought experiences of 
the Crimean War, that Russia 
would not be so infatuated as to 
imagine that India could be con- 
quered and occupied with a less 
disposable force than Prussia mar- 
shalled against France. This would 
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involve having a mobilized force of 
not less than two millions of men, 
with all the necessary adjuncts. 
Prussia, one month after the de- 
claration of war by France, had 
mobilized at command 1,124,000 
infantry, 104, 400 cavalry, and 1,980 
guns, besides transport and other 
services. 

But Prussia had this immense 
advantage, that, as we may say, she 
waged war at home—in the imme- 
diate vicinity of all her own re- 
sources and those of her German 
allies; whereas the invasion of 
India by Russia would necessitate 
a campaign more than two thousand 
miles away from her resources, 
and this would require stupendous 
efforts, very far exceeding those of 
Prussia against France. Not only 
would vast desert plains and rugged 
mountains have to be traversed 
under varied unfavourable climatic 
influences, while the invaders would 
be exposed to the hostility of war- 
like tribes, but an invading army 
should carry with it everything ne- 
cessary for an offensive campaign, 
and also for its own subsistence. 

Thus, in the contemplation of 
such an invasion, we must take 
into account the vastness of the 
transport required for munitions of 
war, for provisions, baggage, and 
the necessary impedimenta, without 
which a military campaign cannot 
be undertaken—much less a cam- 
paign of such vast magnitude as 
the one we are considering. We 
question, indeed, if Russia could 
place an army one million strong 
on the banks of the Indus without 
having at least two millions of men 
under arms, because operations 
would have to be carried on so far 
from her own frontier that the most 
advanced basis of operations should 
be established, positions occupied 
and fortified all along two thousand 
miles and more, to keep that route 
open, maintain depéts for provi- 
sions, hospitals, &c. 
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To make provision for such a 
campaign would require not less 
than six months’ most active and 
open preparation, while not less 
time would be occupied in the 
march, ‘This is a very moderate 
estimate; and, pray, what would 
England be doing all the while? 
Clearly, an invasion of India would 
impose a tax on the military re- 
sources of Russia which they could 
not bear, and which in all human 
probability they will not be able to 
bear for a cen‘ury or more to come. 
We may dismiss, therefore, the idle 
fears of such Russophobists as our 
author, for, as far as our times are 
concerned, they are purely imagi- 
nary. Before Russia can safely 
venture on an attempt to conquer 


Monacella. APoem. By Agnes 
Stonehewer. H. 8S. King & Co. 
—Monacella, the heroine of this 
legendary poem, was the daughter 
of an Irish king who wished to 
marry her to one of his nobles. 
But having been favoured with a 
vision of her mother, who died 
shortly after her birth, she had, in 
gratitude to the Virgin, to whose 
interposition, in answer to prayer, 
she ascribed the vision, taken a 
vow of perpetual celibacy; and in 
some mysterious manner she 
managed to escape to Wales, 
where she lived in solitary seclu- 
sion. It chanced one day, that as 
Brochmail, Prince of Powys, was 
hare-hunting, he was startled on 
reaching a thicket to behold her 
at her devotions. This romantic 
incident naturally led to mutual 
inquiry and explanation, followed 
by subsequent interviews. The 
prince offered her his hand, which 
she felt bound by her vow to de- 
cline, thongh not without a great 
struggle of conflicting emotions. 
But at her request he built an 
abbey, where she ministered to the 
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India she must obtain possession of 
Constantinople, secure Asia Minor, 
occupy or neutralize Persia, and 
adopt measures for the protection 
of her flanks along the whole route. 
This involves a succession of suc- 
cessful enterprises, and an expen- 
diture of means on such a gigantic 
scale that ordinary calculation is at 
fault, and imagination has to supply 
the place of sound political judg- 
ment. 

Apart, however, from the unrea- 
sonable fears under which our 
author evidently labours respecting 
Russian aggression in the East, his 
work contains a good deal of useful 
information, and may be consulted 
with advantage. 


wants of the sick and the poor, 
and died revered as a saint. 

Out of these scanty materials 
the authoress has constructed a 
poem of considerable dimensions. 
But, to accomplish the object, she 
has been driven to a plentiful use 
of padding in the shape of fre- 
quent and lengthened dialogue, 
and a wire-drawn diffuseness 
throughout the whole, which be- 
comes wearisome to the reader. 
There is not sufficient substance 
in the story, or sufficient art in the 
composition, to sustain the interest. 
The work is deficient in the essential 
elements of poetry, and rarely rises 
above the level of versified prose. 
Even as mere verse it is by no 
means polished, or possessed of 
much smoothness or sweetness. 
The general tone and sentiment 
are good, but the thought is wanting 
in freshness and force. Tameness 
and flatness prevail throughout the 
work, especially in the dialogue. A 
single passage will suffice to illus- 
trate the narrative and descriptive 
portions :— 
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“The days slipt each in other with slight change ; 
The summer slumbered in the trees, till blasts 





Awoke the leaves and shook them, wailing, down, 
And silent snows brought burial for their blight. 
Then came a darker gloom than shortening days 
Within the palace walls: the nurse lay sick, 





And Monacella learned to pray for life. 


The sickness was no sudden smite, but more 


A slowly-growing languor in the frame, 
A gradual slacking of her hold on life ; 
















Not strength of ailment, only loss of strength. 

So Monacella daily watched and prayed ; 

And she, the nurse, watched also wistfully, 

And followed her, the damsel, with keen eyes, 
Which would have told the longing of the heart 
To speak about the vow, but silence kept, 

Not knowing which were best—to speak or pray ; 
So, doubtful, prayed the vow might prove no vow, 


He did require the princess. 


Or childishness which yet should melt with years. 


“Once more there came a message from the king. 


So she went, 


Not now in rich apparel, lovingly 


Put on. 


The nurse’s hands were weak, her eyes 


And ears were closed in fitful sleep, nor heard 


The royal word. 


Then Monacella sped, 


Straight from the couch of sickness where she watched, 
Unto her sire, nor stayed to add unto 

Her simple robe, nor coil her hair, nor yet 

To sandal her bare feet, lest aught should rouse 

The sufferer's slumber till she had returned. 

Wrapt in white garments clinging flutteringly 

She passed into the presence-hall, and looked 

As though a spirit, folded reverently 

In subtle, earthly clothes, had come to wait 


Lighter than most that trod the sombre floor, 


Upon the king from other realms. 


“ Her step, 


Told not her Coming, till the embers’ blaze 
Warmed her bright hair and made a glory there, 
Which seeing suddenly, amazed the king, 


On the whole, we cannot con- 


And, moved to restlessness, he spoke to her.” 


is too much spun out and too im- 


gratulate the authoress on having _ perfectly finished to be considered 
@ success. 


produced a poem of great merit. It 








The Limitations of Christian Re- 

onsibility. By Henry Dunn. 
oie, Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 
—The object of this work, the 
author tells us, is twofold—* to set 
forth the limitations of Christian 
responsibity in relation to the un- 





godly; and, if it be ponies, to 
promote the re-consideration by 
qualified persons of much that is 
embodied in evangelical theology.” 

As regards the first object, we 
are told that “ what the Holy Spirit 
does, the believer is alsoto do. He 
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is not called upon to denounce, but 
to instruct.” This is rather indefi- 
nite, and we find that a similar in- 
definiteness pervades the whole 
book. 

The elucidation of the second ob- 
ject can scarcely be considered more 
satisfactory. It starts on the as- 
sumption that the first object carried 
out establishes “a divine basis of 
character and conduct;”’ hence 
“the kind of judgment that follows 
death becomes obvious. It is a 
judgment of works; a strictly 
righteous judgment; a reaping- 
time, naturally and necessarily fol- 
lowing the period of sowing.” 

The work is written in a good 
spirit, and therefore we commend it. 


Guilty or Not Guilty of Conduct 
Unbecoming an Officer and a Gentle- 
man. By T. Henry Kavanagh,V,C., 
late Deputy-Commissioner, Oudh, 
Lucknow. 1876.—This is a very 
painful publication. Mr. Kavanagh, 
during the Indian mutiny, distin- 
guished himself by a daring act, 
which the late Lord Clyde declared 
to be “the most daring feat ever 
attempted,” and in its result “ most 
beneficial.” 

It would serve no good purpose 
to submit the contents of this 
publication to our readers. It is 
enough to say, that Mr. Kavanagh, 
when in bad health, and about to 
start for England on furlough, com- 
mitted an indiscretion. This he 
himself admits. Those in authority 
above him took an unfair advantage 
of this, and he was requested to 
send in his application to retire on 
a pension. 

Of course it is sheer folly to kick 
against the Government pricks. It 
is a rule of official life, that “ only 
subordinates can do wrong ;” but 
in the case before us, there can be 
no hesitaton in saying that Mr. 
Kavanagh, despite his faults, has 
been most unfairly treated. 
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The Secret of the Circle: its Area 
Ascertained. By Alick Carrick. 
London: H.Sotheran & Co. 1876. 
—According to the would-be sensa- 
tional sort of prefatory notice, the 
manuscript of this pamphlet was 
given to a medical man, with £10 to 
defray the expense of publication, 
by the author, whose real name, it 
is said, “will probably never be 
known;” but who claimed to be 
of the family of the Bruce, and 
accompanied the manuscript with 
the present of a box containing an 
emerald, said to have been found 
with thecelebrated coronation stone, 
afterwards removed to Scone, and 
now in Westminster Abbey. The 
“secret of the circle” turns out to 
be that the cireumference is “exactly 
in the ratio of 34 to the diameter.” 
This will, probably, be sufficient for 
most readers. If any wish further 
satisfaction as to the mathematical 
accuracy of the conclusion, we must 
refer them to the pamphlet for the 
proof. 


Historic Scenes in Forfarshire. 
By William Marshall, D.D., Coupar- 
Angus. Edinburgh, William Oli- 
phant & Co.—This volume on the 
history of Forfarshire will be wel- 
come to students of county history 
in Scotland. Originally published 
in the Dundee Weekly News, it 
has been issued in the form of a 
book. 

It is strictly a narrative of events. 
It goes over the county, parish by 
parish, recounting the tales that the 
years have bequeathed to us. Some 
are “ historic,” in the proper sense 
of the word; others are legendary. 
But the author seems to have spared 
no pains to ferret out all the in- 
formation suitable to his parpose, 
and he has produced a volume at 
once accurate, varied, and eminently 
readable. 
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Our Seamen: Speeches and Facts. 
By Samuel Plimsoll, M.P. London: 
Kelly and Co.—In this publication 
we are presented with some of the 
speeches delivered by Mr. Plimsoll 
relative to the proper regulation of 
our Merchant Shipping. The pub- 
lication, he tells us, would have ap- 
peared sooner, and been more com- 
plete, “had not ill-health, in the 
shape of continuous and distressing 
sleeplessness, disabled me utterly, 
since the first week in February 
until now.” 


Mr. Plimsoll has undoubted 


claims to the high position of a 
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national benefactor. This admits 
of no doubt. He hit upon a foul 
blot that was corrupting to the 
core our mercantile marine, and 
if he sought to apply a rough 
remedy, _ was oftentimes carried 
away by his zeal beyond the bounds 
of discretion, still he unquestionably 
meant well ; and although it is a bad 
doctrine that “the end justifies the 
means,” in Mr. Plimsoll’s case the 
“end” was unquestionably good, 
and his “means” equally s0; 
while the imperfection lay in his 
advocacy—in his application of the 
means to the end. 





